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BRILLIANT RESULTS OF FREE TRADE AND JUST LAWS, 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF SINGAPORE. 


The principle which introduced an arbitrary and despotic government into 
India, on the false pretence of its tending to the strength and security of the 
British possessions there, and the assumption that this arbitrary power is neces- 
sary to give vigour and despatch, is a libel on the liberties of the people of 
England, and a libel on the British constitution : it gives the lie to all common 
sense, to all reason, and to the uniform experience of ages.—BuRrKE, 


Ir might have been hoped that the disclosures of Indian iniquities, 
first effected by the persevering industry of Burke and his colleagues, and 
since stamped with the seal of impartial history, in the invaluable record 
of Indian errors, oppressions, and crimes, for which the friends of truth 
and justice are deeply indebted to the integrity of Mr. Mill, would have, 
long ere this, so roused the indignation of Englishmen, that the system 
of monopoly and despotism, by which the finest countries of the globe 
are still kept ‘in degradation and slavery, would have been swept, as it 
deserves to be, from off the earth. But it would appear as if the gene- 
ration that was moved by the splendid eloquence of Burke, had nearly 
passed away; and as if the generation that should profit by the more 
sober, yet not the less instructive pages of Mill, was yet to come. 

The indifference of the existing race of Englishmen to those acts, the 
bare recital of which used to rouge the souls of their ancestors to action, 
is one of the most striking features of the times. Political contention 
for great public rights, in which such minds as those of Locke and Milton 
were proud to take a part, seems to have dwindled down to idle contro- 
versy, among envious and angry rivals, either on questions of no interest 
whatever to the great mass of mankind, or on the party questions, and 
individual interests of the particular newspaper or journal, by which 
they may, for the time, happen to be paid. Literary disquisitions on 
the high and sublimer truths of metaphysics, in which the noble intel- 
lects of Bacon and Bayle were habitually engaged, have given place to 
the most miserable trifling that can be well imagined: so that the 
“‘ reading public,” as they are called, are not only not furnished with 
the only materials which could be acceptable to ‘ thinking beings,” but 
by the uninterrupted torrent of worthless matier that is poured out from 
the English press, they are absolutely diverted from the consideration of 
graver matters, so that the grain of wheat which is sometimes hidden in the 
chaff forced on their daily attention, thus often escapes them altogether. 
The details of a prize-fight, the particulars of a murder, the history of a 
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criminal’s amours, and the piety of his demeanour at the moment of 
execution, will fill, not merely whole columns, but whole pages of the 
public prints, to the exclusion of all other subjects, for days in succes- 
sion ; and be repeated in every journal throughout the kingdom; while 
questions involving the most important principles that can be named, 
and discussions in which the happiness of millions is at stake, are 
deemed, by those who sit in the chair of public instructors, to be un- 
worthy a moment’s attention, 

This perversion of the most powerful engine of good, te purposes of 
the greatest evil, in encouraging frivolity, and excluding the graver 
and important topics, which ought to occupy the chief share of their 
attention, is not, however, confined to the daily or weekly publications of 
the press; the accusation may be as safely and truly extended to the 
higher order, as they are called, of public censors, to magazines, reviews, 
and separate volumes that every now and then put in their claim to 
public patronage: and which succeed, generally, in proportion to their 
frivolity and uselessness, if entertainment be the aim,—or to their ad- 
vocacy of the most odious principles, and the support of all existing 
abuses, if popularity as a work of instruction, be the end in view. 

In such a state of things,—and this is by no means an overcharged 
picture—when the crimes of the most abandoned profligates can ex- 
cite a more intense interest, without correspondent detestation, than 
the benevolence of the most distinguished philanthropists: when the 
degrading butchery of two ignorant and vulgar pugilists can draw 
thousands to the scene, and excite a more general interest throughout 
all England, than the invasion of territories, the torture of slaves, or 
the destruction of thousands of men, women, and children, by their 
own countrymen abroad—what voice, that lifts itself up in favour of 
oppressed but distant nations, can hope to be heard? Even the mi- 
series of our pretended sister, Ireland—as if called by that endearing 
name, in bitter mockery and derision—near as she is at hand, have 
scarcely yet roused the sympathies of a tithe of the English nation: 
while Mr. Owen’s proposal to improve their unhappy condition by the 
introduction of a better system of labour and management, has been 
treated with scorn and derision ; and Mr, Cropper’s still pending endea- 
yours to establish among them manufactories for India, in the hope of 
having, for the furtherance of his plan, the existing restrictions on returns 
from that country removed, have scarcely been heard of beyond the island 
in which his benevolent exertions have been called forth for its benefit, 

These are but discouraging preliminaries, with which to usher in a 
notice of what has been done, and what is doing at so remote a spot as 
Singapore, a place, the very name of which is still new to our ears, and 
the present condition of which can hardly yet be supposed to be known 
to one half of those who will read our pages in Europe, We have seen 
instances, however, in which remote and insignificant places have been 
raised into notoriety by some cireumstance of interest attached to them ; 
Otaheite and Owyhee will long be remembered, from their connexion 
with the name of Cooke; St. Helena, from its being the prison-house 
and grave of Napoleon: and others of less note from similar associations, 
The events connected with Singapore ought to be far more interesting 
to the friends of the human race than either of these ; for in this small 
spot has been tried one of the greatest and most interesting experiments, 
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if not the only one of the kind, since the existence of the ancient Tyre, 
as to the rapid progress with which wealth, population, power, and hap- 
piness, are sure to accumulate under a just and beneficent administration 
of known and equal laws; and with a complete freedom for the exercise 
and developement of individual industry, unfettered by the senseless and 
mischievous restrictions that still cramp its energies in almost every other 
part of the world. 

The experiment of a free press was tried in India for five years, by 
the Marquis of Hastings; and never was the country so prosperous, 50 
well governed, or so tranquil as at the end of that period, though all 
manner of evils were predicted as the certain consequence of such a 
measure, It accorded not with the views of the India Directors, who 
dread nothing more than the advancement of knowledge in their domi- 
nions, and who openly avow, and glory in the avowal, that the weakness 
and ignorance of their native subjects constitute the strength of their 
rulers; thatthe government of India has been, is, and, in their hands, 
ever will be, an absolute despotism! This is avowed in a public court in 
the heart of the free city of London, and excites no emotion, no indigna- 
tion, nay, scarcely a denial ; such is the degraded state of feeling even 
in England, with respect to the condition of the people in our Indian 
dominions. 

The experiment of a free trade and equal laws for men of all castes, 
colours, and even creeds, has been also tried at Singapore, by Sir 
Stamford Rafiles; and never was there a parallel instance of such a 
rapid advance-in wealth, population, and comfort, made by any settle- 
ment known, either in ancient or in modern times, as in this small spot. 
The language of its own inhabitants, in an address presented by them to 
the founder of their prosperity, is such as all good men should be ambi- 
tious to deserve. They say, ‘‘ To your unwearied zeal, your vigilance, 
and your comprehensive views, we owe at once the foundation and the 
maintenance of a settlement, unparalleled for the liberality of the 
principles on which it has been established; principles, the operation 
of which has converted, in a period short beyond all example, a haunt 
of pirates into the abode of enterprize, security, and opulence.” One 
would have thought that even the East India Company might have had 
virtue enough among them to hear this testimony with pleasure; and to 
do their utmost to render so happy a state of things permanent. But 
no! They will have nothing but fetters on trade and enterprize of every 
description, as well as on mind and opinion. If they are not possessed 
of unlimited despotism, they are never satisfied.—In his answer to the 
address of the merchants of Singapore, Sir Stamford tells them the 
reason of all this prosperity and happiness, of which they avow their for- 
tunate possession, He says, ‘‘ Monopoly and exclusive privileges, 
against which PUBLIC OPINION has so long raised its voice, are here 
unknown, Singapore is a free port ; and AS’ LONG AS IT $0 REMAINS, 
Iv CANNOT FAIL TO PROSPER.” Here was, indeed, a declaration 
which was enough to draw down upon the head of him who made it, 
the denunciation of the East India Company, and to provoke their 
wrath for ever. What! when they had been endeavouring for the last 
two centuries to make the world believe that monopoly and despotism 
were the only means by which the countries of the east could be made 
to benefit the people who conquered or cajoled them; and when they 
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had so far succeeded in impressing this belief on others, as to have 
their charter of monopoly and despotism renewed from period to pe- 
riod by the legislature and the people of England—shall a servant 
of their. own start up, in rebellion to the first principles of their govern- 
ment, not merely to proclaim, but to prove by actual experiment to 
the world, that free trade is more conducive to the prosperity of states 
than monopoly ;—that a government by law is more productive of se- 
curity and happiness than an absolute despotism ! and. thus destroy the 
charm by which they had imposed on the ignorant and unthinking for 
centuries ? 

Sir Stamford Rafiles was then, however, in a condition which enabled 
him to think of his own honest fame, and the benefit of his fellow-crea- 
tures, as objects of even higher importance to him than the approbation 
of the East India Company. He accordingly acted as an independent 
man, pursued the dictates of an upright and benevolent heart, and did 
his utmost to strengthen and confirm the liberal principles and institu- 
tions, which he had already had the happiness to see produce such pow- 
erful effects at Singapore. He is now, however, unhappily in a different 
situation. The sad catastrophe, by which the whole of his valuable 
property. was burnt in the Fame, is already known to our readers: the 
Joss to the world, by the destruction of his valuable collections in natural 
history, his papers, maps, drawings, &c. will long be lamented by the 
friends of knowledge: but in this destruction was involved a double 
evil ; for it swept away from his possession the-accumulated earnings of 
years, and left him destitute of that private property, on which there was 
every reason to hope he might have lived in affluence in his native land, 
and devoted the remainder of his independent days to useful exertions 
in England, for the benefit of her eastern subjects. This hope has been 
destroyed : and the benevolent founder of Singapore is now compelled to 
approach the Court of Directors with a Memorial, setting forth his 
services, through a long course of years, in Java, Sumatra, and Singa- 
pore ; on which, rather than on the total loss of all his private fortune 
by the burning of the Fame, he submits to them his claim to some con- 
sideration, for the sake of his family as well as of himself. 

It is not our object to go minutely into the facts developed in this 
Memoir, which we must, in justice, characterize as ably drawn, and 
remarkable for the clearness, as well as modesty, of all its statements ; 
but we shall briefly notice them under their respective heads. 

During Sir Stamford’s residence in Java, he collected materials for an 
excellent history and description of the island ; framed the first map of it 
that ever appeared, though the Dutch possessed the country for two cen- 
turies before ; introduced the registry of existing slaves ; and established 
regulations, making it felony to trade in human beings after the period 
of the passing of this law ; formed a benevolent society for the improve- 
ment of the natives; obtained a mineralogical map of Banca; and 
attracted 1700 labourers from China, to work in the tin mines of that 
island, which soon made rapid advances towards wealth and importance ; 
opened an intercourse between Java and Japan, and offered to go in 
person to secure all its advantages; which was approved by the autho- 
rities at home, but defeated by a transfer of Java to the Dutch: and 
lastly, came honourably out of an inquiry, instituted in consequence of 
unfounded charges made against his public conduct by an Indian officer. 
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While Lieut.-Governor of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, to which Sir Stam- 
ford had been appointed, immediately after the investigation before 
alluded to, and as an especial mark of approbation, his labours were 
directed to the most benevolent objects. Gaming, cock-fighting, slavery, 
and forced services—from all of which, evils of different descriptions 
sprung—were happily abolished. The Government derived a revenue 
from the opium by which the Malays were intoxicated, and by the gam- 
bling to which, in this state, they were greatly addicted, though it often 
ended in robberies and murders ; so that there was no security for per~ 
son or property, and profligacy and immorality intruded themselves every 
where. The native population laboured under oppressions and disabili- 
ties from the forced services exacted in the cultivation of pepper for the 
Government: and African slaves, men, women, and children, purchased 
by the East India Company, were employed in the hardest work—in 
loading and unloading the Company’s ships, without any care being taken 
of their morals, being dissolute and depraved, the women living in pro- 
miscuous intercourse with the public convicts, for the purpose (as the 
superintendent alleged) ‘“ of keeping up the breed,” and the children left 
to a state of nature, vice, and wretchedness.' “This degrading state of 
things was at once ameliorated : the whole of the slaves were furnished 
with a certificate of their freedom, and slavery in Sumatra was abolished, 
The pepper monopoly was relinquished, free cultivation introduced, 
and agriculture greatly extended ; encouragement was given to the cul- 
tivation of grain; the relations between the chiefs of districts and the 
cultivating classes were adjusted ; a recognition was made of native pro- 
perty in the soil; a good police was introduced ; and, lastly, native 
schools were established at Bencoolen, and extended throughout the 
country in every direction. The results were, that even in a commercial 
point of view, (to say nothing of the moral consequences, which a com- 
pany of merchants never rank as first in importance,) before Sir Stamford 
quitted the settlement, he had the satisfaction to witness the rapid and 
successful progress of cultivation in the principal productions of the soil.? 
We must not omit to add, the service rendered to humanity by Sir Stam- 
ford, in sénding a commission of qualified persons to examine into the 
state of Nias, respecting which some information had been given him, 
which induced him to take this step.. It led to the discovery, that it 
contained a population of 230,000 souls; that the state of the cultiva- 
tion among them was such 4s to furnish an export of 12,000 bags of 
rice annually ; yet that so active a slave trade was carried on upon this 
coast, that no less than 1500 slaves were taken away from Nias every 
year! The,nature of this trade is thus described :— 


The circumstances that attended this inhuman traffic were of the most appall- 
tg nature, and no less revolting than those which attached to the same abomina- 
ble commerce on the coast of Africa. The unhappy victims, torn by violence 
from their friends and country, are delivered, pinioned hand and foot, to the 
dealers in human flesh, and kept bound during the whole course of the voyage. 
Instances have occurred, where the captives have seized a moment of liberty to 
snatch up the first thy ow within their reach, stab all whom they encountered, 
and conclude the scene by leaping overboard, and seeking deliverance from their 
persecutors in a watery grave ! 


It was at Singapore, however, that the greatest and most successful 
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efforts of Sir Stamford Raffles were made: and these would deserve a 
more detailed notice than we have room to afford. We shall endeavour, 
however, to embrace the most important features of them, so as to give 
the reader at least an outline of the whole. 

It would be unnecessary, even if our space admitted of such a retro- 
spect, to go back to the history of the first formation of the settlement at 
Singapore. The facts are known to almost every political reader in 
England, from the notoriety which they obtained through the papers of 
the day, and from the discussions which have taken place in the House 
of Commons on the subject. We shall give, however, in the words of 
the Memorial which is before us, the following description of its local 
advantages of position, and proof of its realizing those advantages, in the 
actual results which are here recorded :— 

Independently of the tribes of the Archipelago, the situation of Singapore was 
peculiarly favourable for its becoming the entrepdt to which the native traders of 
Siam, Camboja, Chumpa, Cochin-China, and China itself, might annually resort, 
It was to the Straits of Singapore that their merchauts were always bound, in 
the first instance; and if, on their arrival in them, they could find a market for 
their goods, and the means of supplying their wants, they would have no induce- 
ment to proceed to the more distant, unhealthy, and expensive port of Batavia. 
Siam, which is the granary of the countries north of the Equator, was rapidly 
extending hernative commerce ; nearly the whole might be expected to centre 
at Singapore. The passage from China had been made in less than six days, and 
the same number of days being all that is requisite in the favourable monsoon 
for the passage from Batavia, the coast of Borneo and Penang, the advantages of 
its central position, for the purposes of commerce, need no further explanation. 

In how far the occupation of Singapore has been found to answer all these pur; 
poses, the experience of the past five years, during Which it has been in our pos- 
session, affords the best proof. I will only observe, that while it has effectually 
prevented the system of exclusive monopoly aimed at by the Dutch, it has tended 
essentially to the increase of our commerce. During the first two years of the 
settlement, no less than 2,889 vessels entered at the port, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded hy Europeans, and 2,506 by Natives ; and their united 
tonnage amounted to nearly 200,000 tons. The value of merchandize in native 
vessels, which entered and quitted within the same period, being estimated at 
about five millions of dollars; and that of the imports and exports by European 
vessels, not amounting to less than three millions more. During the subsequent 

year, 1822, the tonnage employed in the trade of Singapore was not less than 
30,629 tons ; and the value of the imports and exports by the same, amounted 
to Spanish dollars 8,568,171. In the last year, 1823, the tonnage amounted to 
151,991 tofis; and the value of the imports and exports, to Spanish dollars 
13,268,397.—p. 55, 56. 

These are the happy and inevitable results of the principles of free 
trade, results which monopoly could never produce; and while this 
example of Singapore is on record, it will be impossible that the claims 
of monopolists to exclusive privileges should ever again be attended with 
the recognitions which have hitherto been conceded to them. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, however, did not stop here. As the servant of a 
commercial company, it would have satisfied his masters if he had in- 
creased their wealth; but as a philanthropist, and a statesman, his 
regards were extended to even higher objects than this. He determined 
to elevate the condition of humanity in the East, as far as the commence- 
ment of the great work at Singapore could lead the way; and to frame a 
body of laws, which should have for its basis the principle of equal rights, 
and the end of which should be “ to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, and that for the greatest length of time.” It is 
worthy of remark that, in his Memorial to the Court of Directors,-before 
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adverted to, he confines himself principally to the political and commer- 
cial advantages produced by his public measures, and slurs over, with a 
brief and hurried mention, the great and excellent things done by him 
for the due administration of justice at Singapore. As if conscious that 
this, his greatest merit in the eyes of philosophers and the friends of the 
human race, would not operate in his favour in the eyes of the India Di- 
rectors, who desire no such innovations and reforms; he merely says, on 
this head—‘ On the regulations provisionally established for the police 
and administration of justice, it is difficult to present concisely the view 
which the importance of the subject demands.” It shall be our task, 
however, to detail more fully, what his well-grounded fears appear to 
have induced him to pags over so lightly. We have before us, a copy 
of “ Local Laws and Institutions of Singapore,” as drawn up and esta- 
blished by Sir Stamford Raffles himself, and we only regret that our 
limits preclude us from printing them all. We trust, however, that they 
will be published in a form that will make them accessible to all who feel 
an interest in the welfare of mankind, as an example of what may be 
done by the enterprize of one man to improve the condition of millions, 
and an encouragement to others to follow it. 

The first regulation of the series is one for the registry of land at 
Singapore, for the protection of property, and the prevention of disputes 
arising out of contested boundaries, &c. It is short, intelligible, and en- 
tirely divested of technicalities, comprizing, in a single page, more good 
sense than is to be found in many of our English statutes that spread 
themselves over a hundred folios. 

The second is a regulation for the Port of Singapore, which commences 
with the following memorable declaration :—‘* The Port of Singapore is 
a free Port: and the trade thereof is open to ships and vessels of every 
nation, free of duty, equally and alike to all.” ‘The remaining pro- 
visions are all in the same excellent spirit. 

The third regulation is ‘‘ for the establishment of a provisional magis- 
tracy, and the enforcement of a due and efficient police at Singapore, 
with certain provisions for the administration of justice,”—and presents 
4 picture of freedom and equity not to be paralleled throughout the 

ast. 

The first remarkable feature of this regulation is the appointment of 
magistrates, to be selected from the British inhabitants of respectability ; 
three of whom are to act in rotation quarterly, doing the business of 
sitting ‘magistrates for affairs of police, and once a quarter at least holding 
conjointly a quarter sessions for the hearing and deciding cases not cog- 
nizable by a single magistrate. The power of committal, so lavishly 
given to magistrates in England, is here restricted, however; and no 
British-born subject can be committed, or his person or property affected, 
but by a warrant countersigned by the chief local authority for the time 
being. In this body of local magistracy, persons of colour, as they are 
called in the West, and half-castes, as they are termed in the East, are 
admitted equally with British-born subjects; and, in point of fact, some 
of this description were actually enrolled among that body, the gnly qua- 

lification being property, education, and respectability of character. ; 

Native Chiefs were also appointed to have authority over the principal 
classes of the native inhabitants, thus recognizing the right of the natives 
of the country to have at least a share in the authority, emoluments, and 
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honour of administering their own laws, and assisting in the business of 
government. 

For the adjustment of civil disputes, a Court was established, in which 
the Resident, as chief authority, would preside, assisted, however, by the 
Native Chiefs, where natives might be parties inthe cause. The subse- 
quent provisions are equally marked by equity and good sense. 

For the formation of local laws and regulations, it is provided, that 
they might originate either with the magistrates or the Resident; each 
submitting their suggestions to the other, and in case of the Resident not 
acceding to those proposed by the magistrates, giving them power to 
transmit their recommendation for the considtration of the Governor- 
General of India. All laws, by whomsoever proposed, to be in no way 
inconsistent with any known British daw or usage. 

The fourth regulation prohibits gambling-houses, cockpits, &c. sup- 
ported by authorities from the penal code of China, the people of that 
country being the class among whom it chiefly prevails at Singapore. 
Even in this, however, there is this excellent reservation—‘* The magis- 
trates will adopt all such minor regulations as they may deem advisable 
for suppressing the vice of gaming, as far as possible, without trespassing 
on the free will of private conduct, as long as it may not be injurious to 
society in general.” 

The fifth regulation is for the prevention of the slave trade at Singapore ; 
and is characterized by the same spirit of humanity and justice as all the 
preceding ones. It recites the existence of a traflic in slaves, contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the acts of the British legislature ; and pro- 
claims that the condition of slavery, under any denomination whatever, 
cannot be recognized within the jurisdiction of the British authority ; 
adding, that all persons then in that condition are entitled to claim their 
freedom; and that a residence of twelve months under the British au- 
thority at Singapore, shall be considered sufficient to entitle the party to 
all the benefits of the British administration. The practice of enslaving 
persons as bond-debtors is also declared to be inconsistent with that free- 
dom of the subject which it is the duty, and was then the desire, of the 
British-authorities to introduce into this Island; and certain rules are 
laid down for its modification and gradual abolition. ‘ 

The sixth and last regulation was passed in furtherance of the objects 
of the third, before adverted to, and contains additional provisions for 
the magistracy and administration of justice at Singapore, This regula- 
tion increases the number of magistrates from three to twelve, who are to 
be appointed annually, on the first of January in each year ; the Resident 
having the power to appoint supernumeraries to supply vacancies in the 
magistracy as they occur, but granting to the twelve a power of rejecting 
his appointment by the vote'of three-fourths of their body, on their stating 
in writing the grounds of their objection. Any new law originating with 
the magistrates, to be approved by a majority of the twelve. 

Two Courts were then formed, with defined powers of jurisdiction to 
each; and the following paragraphs, incorporated with others in the re- 
gulation; are worthy of especial notice. 


All men in the settlement are bound to give their especial aid, where required, 
towards the administration of justice. 

While employed in the see service in these capacities, the individuals shall 
be entitled to peculiar and honourable privileges, such as that every insulter injury 
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offered to them shall be visited on the offending party with much more severity 
than if the offence were committed against private individuals. 

The individuals selected for the duties of constables or yurymen, may be of 
ANY NATION OR RELIGION, provided that they are able to read and write, 


It is impossible not to be struck with the high moral courage which 
must have animated the excellent mind and heart of Sir Stamford Raffles 
in making so bold a declaration as this. In England, neither a Deist, a 
Mohammedan, ‘nor a Jew, can be admitted on a jury. Nay, even 
certain sects of Christians are excluded ; the Quakers, and the Indepen- 
dents, neither of whom will yield to what they deem the unchristian 
practice of swearing, since they consider the command of Christ, 
‘“‘ Swear not at all,” to be more binding than the authority of those 
who say, ‘‘ Swear every hour, if oaths are required of you.” In India, 
there are no juries at all in civil cases, though in no country on earth 
are larger amounts of property litigated than there, where the decision 
of the most important questions is thus often left to a single judge; and 
even in criminal cases, where juries are admitted in India, none but 
British-born subjects are permitted to sit on them, let the criminal under 
trial be of what description he may. Among the natives of India, and 
indeed throughout the East generally, a species of jury is known and re- 
sorted to for the decision of doubtful cases. It is described by many 
writers on India, under the name of the ‘‘ Punchyet,” from being com- 
posed of five persons; so that the people are familiar with this mode of 
trial, and qualified to exercise it. Notwithstanding this, however, neither 
Mohammedans nor Hindoos are permitted to sit on juries in India, though 
the prosecuting and defending parties, as well as all the witnesses on 
both sides, should be from one or other of these respective classes. But 
the greatest injustice and absurdity still remains to be told. Indo- 
Britons, or the offspring cf English-born fathers and Indian-born mothers, 
though born in lawful wedlock, and qualified by the best English educa- 
tion, which many of them receive, by a familiar acquaintance with the 
laws and languages of the country, by wealth, by consideration in society, 
and by every other claim, are altogether excluded from any share in the 
administration of justice, either as special or petit jurymen, in India, 
thoigh there are instances of men of this race being as distinguished for 
their talent and integrity as any individuals of English birth throughout 
the whole country. The English reader may, perhaps, conceive it pos- 
sible that they have no ambition to share in this troublesome privilege; 
and that they would rather be exempt from its duties. On the contrary, 
they have repeatedly petitioned the Indian Government, and the Indian 
Court, to be admitted to this as a right, from which they conceive them- 
selves to be unjustly and undeservedly excluded; but their petitions have 
been uniformly rejected, and they still remain as they were. 


To return to Sir Stamford Rafiles:—Let his wise and equitable provisiom, 
which admits men of any nation or religion to be jurymen, provided that 
they can read and write, be contrasted with the absurd and unjust ex- 
clusion of wealthy, educated, and Christian subjects, many of whom have 
passed their days, from infancy to manhood, in the schools and colleges 
of England,—merely because they happened to be born in India, (which 
ought rather to strengthen their claim,) and because their complexions 
are one shade darker than the Judge’s, though twenty shades lighter 
than most of the individuals who come before the Court for trial. Let 
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this fact explain the spirit of a Government founded on exclusive pri- 


vileges and monopoly. 

After the regulations for the local administration of Singapore, of which 
we have given all the principal heads, there follows, in the compilation 
from which we quote, an Appendix to Regulation VI. which contains what 
are called Rules for the Residents’ and Magistrates’ Courts. All these 
deserve republication at length ; but we must be content to select a few 
only :— 

When the subject of litigation before the Courts equals or exceeds one thousand 
dollars, it shall be competent to either of the parties, at the commencement of the 
suit, to demand that the same shall be decided by the assistance of a jury. Such 
jury to consist of five respectable Europeans, or of four Europeans and three 
respectable natives of other countries, when the Court shall consider it advisable 
to refer to ajury so composed, 

In all cases in which Government may be a party, either as plaintiff or defen- 
dant, the same are to be decided by a jury.—p. 24. 

In all cases in which an indictment has been laid, the accused may demand to 
be tried by a jury; and in no case where the crime charged in the indictment 
may, if proved, involve the punishment of death, banishment, removal from the 
settlement, imprisonment for more than twelve months, or a pecuniary fine of 
more than five hundred dollars, can the Court proceed without a jury. The jury 
may be purely European or purely native; and, in this last case, it ought, if 
practicable, tu be of the same nation and religion with the accused. 

The jury shall consist of five persons of respectable character, who can write 
and read, and who have been borne on the roll of jurymen for the settlement three 
months previous to the trial. 

Seven names shall be taken from the roll of jurymen, (according to the manner 

rescribed by the particular Regulation regarding the formation and impannell- 
be of juries in ¢ivil and criminal vases,) and from these seven the accused shall 
have the power of rejecting two; and should he be‘able to afford the Court reasons 
which may appear to them satisfactory, for removing from the jury any of the 
remaining members, they shall use their discretion in doing so; but in that case 
the Court shall have the power of summarily filling up the vacancy so octasioned. 

The Court will first cause the indictment to be read in English, and interpreted 
to the acéused, who is then to be asked if it had been so interpreted on a former 
occasion, and how it had been served. 

If any thing objectionable should appear in this stage of the eedings, or 
that the prisoner has not been allowed the facilities which the Court may have 
directed for communication with his friends or his counsel, the trial must be pest- 

ned, and a new indictment laid, unless the accused may urge the Court to go on. 

Should there however be no objection, on the above grounds, the jury will be 
sworn ig impannelled, the prisoner put to the bar, and the trial will proceed.— 

25, 26. é 
° Whatever diversity of feelings may exist among different tribes, however much 
the influence of habit may have perverted their judgment in particular points, 
there are still certain rights, necessities, and interests, common to all, and which 
all will wish to secure. : 

The measures which tend to this result théy can be easily brought to appreciate ; 
and while they continue to view them in that light, they will naturally incline to 
support them. - 

A steady and uniform application of the same principles in judicial proceedings, 
without reference to the rank, condition, or situation of the parties, will have the 
effect of establishing a system to which persons of every description must look 
with confidence and respect, notwithstanding the very great variety of those on 
whom the-laws of the settlement may be called to bear, and the many obstacles 
which may be opposed by the force of established habits and prejudices. / 

To these prejanices it is hoped the Court will always concede a humane and 
patient consideration ; and that it will endeavour to remove them, by kindly ex+ 
posing their erroneous tendency on every proper occasion, pointing out at the 
same time the superior objects held in view in the system of legislation which we 
have adopted, and safely trusting the issue to the result of such a comparison.— 


p. 27, 28. 
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At the close, is the form of the oath administered to the magistrates of 
Singapore, who swear as follows :—‘ That in the execution of the duties 
of the magistracy, we will do equal right to the poor and to the rich, 
without favour or partiality to any one.” 

To this follows a Report on the Administration of Justice, addressed 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, from that island, to one of the Secretaries of 
the Government at Calcutta, from which we can, as before, make selec- 
tions of —_ only, though it would afford us considerable pleasure 
to reprint the whole. Sir Stamford acknowledges the existence, and ex- 
presses his wish to encourage the expression, of public opinion at the 
settlement of his formation, though Mr. Adam wished to extinguish it in 
that over which he ruled; and yet the population of Bengal was not more 
mixed, or motley, than that of Singapore :—the difference was, that an 
imbecile presided over the one country, and a statesman governed the 
other. In the Report, Sir Stamford says, 

It is, I believe, generally admitted, that in colonies formed entirely of English- 
men, they naturally carry the laws of their country with them, subject only to 
such local modifications as the constitution of the colony may require; but nine: 
tenths of the population of Singapore will most probably consist of Chinese and 
Malays: and the restrictions of the British Legislature may for many years 
operate against any considerable extension in the number of Englishmen.9—p. 37.' 

The view which I havé been indticed to take of the subject, inclines me to 
think that, under the peculiar circumstances of the establishment of the settle 
ment, the manner in which the whole of the population has accumulated under 
the protection of our flag, and the real character aud interests of the people who 
are won to resort to it, we cannot do better than apply the general principles 
of British law to all, equally and alike, without distinction of tribe or nation; 
under such modifications only as local circumstances and peculiarities, and a 
due consideration for the weaknesses and prejudices of the native part of the 
population may from time to time suggest. 

recautionary measures for the prevention of crime, are, of course, the first to 
be attended to; but something like a code, which shall explain, in few words, 
what is considered a crime, and what is the punishment attached to it, seems 
indispensable, even in this respect. 

He concludes this Report by saying :-—‘‘ I should have but ill fulfilled 
the high and important trust reposed in me, if, after having congregated 
so large a portion of our fellow-creatures, I had left them without some- 
thing like law and regulation for their certainty and comfort.”—He has 
done his duty as an Englishman and a philanthropist. We would only 
say to every public functionary in the world, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 

After the Report, is given a Proclamation, in which it is stated, as a 
preamble, that as it is above all things desirable that the will of the legis- 
lature should be distinctly known by those who are expected to yield 
it obedience, and that men should be apprized of their respective rights 
and duties, in order that ignorance of them may not hereafter be pleaded, 
the Lieutenant-Governor proclaims, in a minute, for the information of 
all classes, first, what are the principles and objects that have been and 
are to be kept in view, in framing the present and future laws for Singa- 
pore; and secondly, what has been actually established as law, and is 
to be regarded as such. He then adverts to the difliculty of adopting 
either the English, the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, or the Chinese laws, 
for the government of a population in which people of all these several 
classes are to be found; and proceeds :— i 





3 This admission ought to be of itself sufficient to make our legislature see 
the impolicy of such restrictions, and to induce them at once to remove them. 
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Under these circumstances, nothing seems to be left but to have recourse to 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, to use every precaution against the existence of temptation to 
crime, that is found consistent with the perfect liberty of those who have no evil 
intentions; and when these precautions fail, to secure redress to the injured 
party, if possible, and such puvishment as will be most likely to prevent a repe- 
tition of the crime, either by the party himself offending, or by those who may 
be inclined to follow his example. Nothing should be endured in the settlement, 
however sanctioned by the local usage of particular tribes to resort to it, that has 
either a direct effect, or notoriously strong tendency, to endanger the safety or 
liberty of person, or the security of property: and, in the same manner, no want 
of what are considered legal formalities in any country, should debar a person 
from having substantial justice rendered to him, so that legal and moral obli- 
gation may never be at variance, 

Taking this as the fundamental principle of the laws of the settlement, it may 
be presumed that no local regulation would be enacted which the society, if left 
to themselves, would not desire to see carried into effect; no public institution, or 
source of expense would exist, of which the benefit was not obvious, to the en- 
lightened part at least, who would therefore soon feel that the government was 
not made to tyrannize over the people, but for their protection and happiness.— 
p. 40, 41. 

Precautionary measures being taken, on the above principles, for preserving 
the peace and good order of society, and removing, as far as practicable, the im- 
mediate temptations to crime and violence, it next becomes necessary to define 
what shall be considered crimes, what lawful punishments, and how injuries 
shall be redressed. 

By the constitution of England, the absolute rights of the subject are defined 
as follows :— . 

The right of personal security, which consists in a person’s legal uniaterrupted 
enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, his health, and his reputation. 

The right of personal liberty, which consists in the power of locomotion, of 
changing or removing one’s person to whatever place one’s own inclination may 
direct, without imprisonment or restraint, unless by due course of law. 

The right of property, which consists in the use, enjoyment, and disposal of 
Mas Pe aia without any control or diminution, save only by the laws of the 
and, 

There seems no reason for denying corresponding rights to all classes of people 
residing under the protection of the ‘British flag at Singapore, the laws of the land 
being such as are or may be enacted under: the provisions of Regulation No. 3, 
of 1823, dated 20th January last, with such others, of a more general nature, as 
may be directed by a higher authority, or which may necessarily accrue under 
the provisions of the legislature, and the political circumstances of the settle- 
ment as a dependency of Great Britain. Admitting these rights to exist, it follows 
that all acts by which they are invaded, are wrongs; that is to-say, crimes or 


injuries. ini 

oth the Malays and Chinese are a reasoning people, and though each may 
reason in a way peculiar to itself, and different in some respects from our own 
-way of reasoning, this germ of civilization should not be checked. Let no man 
be punished without a reason assigned. Let the principles of British law be applied, 
not only with mildness, and a patriarchal kindness and indulgent consideration for 
the prejudices of each tribe, as far as substantial justice will allow, but also with 
reference to their reasoning powers, however weak, and the moral principle which, 
however often disregarded, still éxists in the consciences of all men. 

Let native institutions, as far as regards religious observances, marriage, and 
inheritance, be respected, when the same may not be inconsistent with justice 
and humanity, or injurious to the peace and morals of society. 

* Let all men be considered equal in the eye of the law. 

Let no man be banished the country without a trial by his peers, or by due 
course of law. 

Let no man be deprived of his liberty without a cause, and no man be detained 
in’ confinement beyond forty-eight hours, without a right to demand a hearing 
and trial, according to due course of law, 

Let*the public have a voice through the magistracy, by which their sentiments 
may at all times be freely expressed. 

- Infisinga scale of punishments, the first principle to be attended to is, that they 
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hould be graduated, as far as practicable, so as to attach to each particular crime 

its due and relative punishment, according to its enormity; and with regard to 
the nature of the punishments to be inflicted, let them be as mild and humane 
as the general security of person and property will admit. Severity of punish- 
ment defeats its own end; and the Jaws should, in all cases, be so mild, that no 
one should be deterred from prosecuting a crimiual by considerations of huma- 
nity.—p. 45—47, 

With these views and principles, the Lieutenant-Governor has this day trans- 
mitted to the acting magistrates, such a graduated scale of crimes and punish- 
ments as appears to him sufficient to meet the existing circurastances of the set- 
tlement, and to answer the ends of substantial justice; with instructions that 
they will duly deliberate on this subject; and, after such revision as their local 
knowledge and experience may suggest, submit the same to the chief local au- 
thority, with their opinion, and in the form of a code of laws io be established 
for the settlement, and to be in force after publication by the Kesident, until 
rescinded by a higher authority, or altered under the provisions laid down for the 
enactment of local laws and regulations.—p. 48. 


The last of all this series of valuable and interesting papers is a scale 
of crimes and punishments, in which, in the space of half a sheet of 
paper, is included all the great divisions of offences, from murder and 
piracy, down to riotous and disorderly conduct, with the specific punish- 
ment annexed to each; so that on publicity being given to this, no man 
can remain in ignorance of his duty. 

This is a brief, but faithful summary of the enlarged and benevolent 
views entertained by Sir Stamford Raffles ; as well as a correct statement 
of the beneficial effects which sprung from their being reduced to practice 
in the settlement which he formed, and it might be said matured, at Sin- 
gapore. Had he returned to England with an independent fortune, and 
taken his seat in the senate of his country, the developement of these 
views, in the only place where full and complete publicity can be secured, 
by the rivalry of journals, each endeavouring to outstrip the other in the 
fidelity of their Parliamentary Reports, would have not only obtained for 
him the fame which he*so justly deserves ; but would have created, we 
have little doubt, so powerful an impression on the pubiic mind of Eng- 
land, as to rouse a large portion of the nation to use their efforts for the 
speedy abolition of the monopolizing and tyrannical principles by which 
British skill, capital, and industry are so unjustly excluded from all 
participation in the wealth that might be shared by them in the East. 
The India Company would not then have dared to pull down the beau- 
tiful fabric which the hands of their servant had erected, to the honour 


» of humanity, and in spite of a thousand opposing obstacles. To preserve 


some remnant of their remaining privileges, they would have been com- 
pelled to yield to the public voice of England, in suffering the good that 
had been done, to remain untouched. But Sir Stamford Raffles has not 
returned with what can alone secure perfect independence, a sufficient 
fortune to render him no longer obliged to court the patronage of the East 
India Company. He appears as a Memorialist, at their Court, and must 
receive at their hands, either money or employment ; to secure even the 
chance of which, he must not now lay bare, as he could, and otherwise 
no doubt would do, the iniquities of a system; which it was his chief 
labour and delight to abolish wherever he could, and to substitute more 
liberal principles and institutions in its stead. But, he has done enough 
to send down his name to posterity with honour; and no one can regret 
more sincerely than we do, the necessity which postpones his reward 
until then. His situation is one of no ordinary delicacy : and since the 
circumstances detailed, are likely to deprive the English community of 
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his valuable efforts here, in favour of the freedom and happiness of our 
distant fellow-subjects in India, we sincerely hope that he may have em- 

loyment rather than remuneration, and be sent out to some part of the 
lim world again, to do as much good in other quarters as he has 
done at Java, Sumatra, and Singapore. 

Mr. Canning, in the debate on the Indian Press, on the 25th of May 
last, stated ‘‘ his readiness to take into consideration the modifications of 
the system of Indian Government, which the progress of knowledge, and 
the improving condition of the population of our Asiatic empire, might 
appear to demand.” If this profession were sincere, (which we have 
no reason whatever to doubt,) he could have no objection to use his 
influence with the Board of Control, for the purpose of securing one of 
the Indian Governorships for Sir Stamford Raflles, whose whole career 
seems to have been bent on that improvement, which Mr. Canning pro- 
fesses his readiness to encourage. The difficulties which have arisen 
respecting the choice between contending parties, for the prizes of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, might be set at rest at once by the nomi- 
nation of Sir Stamford to either ; for which he is as well qualified, both 
by talents and services, as any of the candidates that have been named ; 
and even Lord Amherst, whose splendid performances in China, appear 
to have dazzled the Ministers that appointed him to his present post, 
might yield precedence to the less famed, but far more valuable labours 
of Sir Stamford Raffles in the eastern hemisphere. 

Mr, Canning, we repeat, might secure for this individual the emolu- 
ments and honours which he deserves ; and what is of even still greater 
importance, he might, by this means, secure to that part of India to 
which he might be sent, the improvement he professes to desire: pro- 
vided that the powers 6f the Governor were free to introduce the reforms 
which his talents and disposition would be sure to suggest. But the 
East India Directors will never do this: there is more hope of their 
relinquishing the patronage of their body altogether, than of their employ- 
ing it to put liberals and reformers—anti-monopolists and anti-despots— 
into the seat of power, in their presidental chairs. 

Will the English reader believe it possible that these Directors have 
already not only withheld their approbation from the admirable system of 
freedom and equity introduced into the government of Singapore ; but 
that they have sent out orders to crush, destroy, and annihilate every 
trace of the wisdom and liberality of its enlightened founder? Unfavour- 
ably as we think of the system and the men, by which the destinies of 
India are at present ruled, we had hardly thought such a step as this 
possible; yet, we are assured, on authority of no common value, that the 
Court of Directors, instead of being charmed, as all other men would be, by 
the admirable regulations for the government of Singapore, and delighted 
at the happy and prosperous results which the system of freedom and 
justice had there, in so marked a manner, and so rapidly, produced—have 
sent out, with ‘ breathless haste,” imperative orders to abolish them all, 
and to place this free and flourishing, though still infant settlement, under 
the chilling system of their old monopoly, subject to the government of 
Penang, of which Singapore is henceforth to be cansidered a dependency, 
and nothing more; with this striking disadvantage, that it will thus be 
made subject to a settlement, all the local and commercial interests of 
which are in direct opposition to its own—which, in the very earliest 
period of its formation, excited the most hostile jealousy on the part of 
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the public authorities at Penang; and, at a subsequent period of its 
marked prosperity, drew forth the envy and hatred of the merchants and 
traders of the same place. This is like delivering over a successful rival 
to the tender mercies of a neglected one, bound hand and foot, in a slavery, 
the bitter draught of which it is sure to be made to drink to the very 
dregs. 

Under the system of exclusive privileges and arbitrary power, by which 
all the East India Company’s settlements are still governed, it is quite 
impossible that Singapore should continue to make that rapld progress 
which it did under the better system of its first legislator; and for this 
destruction of all its dearest and best hopes, it will have to thank the 
India Company. The day is approaching, in which the hired advocates of 
these monopolists will endeavour to persuade their countrymen that it will 
be dangerous to take from them their charter of exclusive privileges; they 
will, no doubt, again repeat all the absurdities which have been uttered a 
hundred times before, and strange to say, believed, in order to prove that 
Englishmen cannot be admitted to trade with China so safely as Ameri- 
cans; that British-born subjects are more dangerous as settlers in Hin- 
doostan than the subjects of foreign states; that an absolute despotism is 
necessary for the government of mixed races of men; that free trade can 
never be suited to the prejudices of the Eastern people; and that a free 
press would lead to disturbance of the general tranquillity of the Empire. 
All this will no doubt be repeated by one set of imbeciles, and applauded by 
another; but we trust that the mercantile, the manufacturing, and the just 
and benevolent part of the English people, of whatever class and profes- 
sion, will tell them in reply, that the settlement of Englishmen in every 
part of India has been ¢ried, and found productive of unmixed good ; 
that a government by law, trial by jury, and equal rights for all men, 
has been proved to be suited to a mixed as well as an unmixed popula- 
tion ; that free trade has done for particular ports and settlements what 
monopoly could never effect ; and that a free press is not only not dan 
gerous, but ESSENTIAL to the consolidation and security of all the be- 
nefits, which even free and liberal institutions cannot, without its aid, 
invariably maintain. 

We have gone into greater length than we intended to have done on 
this subject; but its high and paramount interest has carried us along 
without fatigue, and we should still indulge our feelings in comment, 
were we not aware that our limits had already been passed. We have 
this, however, to plead as our apology—that the almost total silence of 
the public journals of England, on subjects connected with the improve- 
ment of the Eastern world, induces us to be the more desirous of perform- 
ing a duty which they neglect; and as to any reliance on the efforts of the 
India Directors to ameliorate the condition of the people over whom their 
power extends, it would indeed be leaning on a broken reed. Well and 
truly has Mr. Huskisson said, in words that cannot be too often repeated, 
“* Monopoly always produces an indifference to improvement ; and the 
prohibitory system by which it is upheld, is fertile, as every one knows, 
in inconveniences and crimes.” We believe so too; and it shall there- 
fore be our cosstant aim, to exhibit to our countrymen, the facts with 
which the past and present history of Indian affairs abounds, in illustra- 
tion of this important truth, until we have the happiness to see Monopoly 
and Despotism regarded as they deserve to be, by all thinking men, with 
execration and contempt. 
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THE MINSTREL OF LOVE. 


My harp.along the midnight deeps 
Sends forth no dark prophetic tone, 

Its chords the wretched hand that sweeps, 
No sorrow touches save its own. 

Back o'er the misty flight of years 
So slow to come, so quick to go, 

My youthful eye, bedimmed with tears, 
Reverts towards the spring of woe. 


As, far upon the distant blue, 
When Ocean heaves his panting breast, 
Is seen the snowy spotless mew 
Between the curling billows’ crest, 
When brightly streams the golden ray 
Upon the moving waste of waves, 
When softly glides the lingering spray 
From off the beauteous wing it laves: 
So bright, so pure, so sweetly shines 
On long-past time’s absorbing billow, 
- Lit up by gems from Memory’s mines, 
The form that haunts my lonely pillow ; 
So transient too! it comes and goes, 
And through such chinks of time is seen, 
That when the eager minute flows 
I barely feel that it has been. 
Old Nature with her changing face 
In other hearts the subtile flame 
Lights, and re-lights in little space,— 
But curses mine to feed the same. 


O gentle harp! attune thy string 
‘To names than Ellen fairer far !— 
What! wilt thou still, rebellious, sing 
The praises of that setting star ? 
Thou wilt ?—then thus thy stubborn note 
For aye to come I render mute— 
Go, on those endless waters float ; 
Thy substitute the pensive lute ! 
Come, melancholy lute, begin, 
Commence thee with some soothing lay ; 
Nor listen to the storm within 
Would bear thy lovely voice away. 
*« Ellen is fair!’—The same? Ah! now 
Tis not the harp, the lute, I find, 
From which these restless numbers flow— 
Their ceaseless spring is in my mind! 
Farewell, ye lute and harp, farewell ! 
I weep not o’er your chords again ; 
Repose ye on the ocean swell, 
Or breathe to whispering winds your strain, 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA, 


No. 10.—Modern Egypt and the Mamalukes. 


Tue mind, in approaching Egypt in any manner, experiences a pe- 
culiar sentiment, It is a country resembling no other on earth. Its 
inhabitants stood apart in antiquity from all mankind, as if cased in the 
darkness and mystery of its institutions. Their physical structure differed 
from that of other men; few comprehended their language; none fathomed 
the depth of their knowledge. In spite of the lights of modern science, 
we turn back upon them,-even now, with a mixture of awe and wonder, 
surprized that a thick-lipped, woolly-headed, negro race, should have led 
the way in tracing the course of nature, and in giving motion to those 
powers of the mind which have operated so many changes in the world. 
What singular associations are awakened by the word Nile! or Memphis! 
or Thebes! We seem, while pronouncing them, to converse with Isis 
and Osiris, with Menes and Sesostris. ‘They smell of mummies and the 
catacombs. Our admiration is kept in countenance, too, by observing 
that we share it with the wiser Greeks of old days: they travelled, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, to sprinkle their minds with the mysteries of the Nile ; 
and it is pleasant to fancy one of those white sages by the side of some 
old swarthy priest of Isis, leaning over a tough page of hieroglyphics, or 
bisecting a triangle on the sands of Canopus. Nature, and the genius 
of the inhabitants, inclined the people in that country to bestow perpetuity 
upon every thing; the former brought about the return of the seasons to 
a day, and the latter raised pyramids and enclosed the population in septs 
which they were never to overstep; they were like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, that altereth not. Yetno country has experienced so many 
revolutions as Egypt, or seen so many despotisms strive in vain to strike 
root in the soil. To conquer it, is to get footing on a ball that rolls 
away as you press upon it, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Mama- 
lukes, Turks, Frenchmen, have trodden on the neck of Egypt; but all 
have appeared as sojourners and strangers in the land, and time has 
swallowed up their footsteps as quickly, almost, as the wind hides the 
track of a caravan in the desert.' 

It is not our intention to describe all the various governments that have 
been introduced by its numerous conquerors into Egypt, nor to speak of 
its ancient institutions: we shall confine ourselves to the despotisms of the 
Mamalukes and Turks, endeavouring to illustrate by facts, rather than to 
evolve a chain of principles ; for, in reality, no settled principles have ever 
prevailed among either, except those of mere tyranny. 

It may be proper to begin with a rapid sketch of such revolutions as 
have happened since the first Mohammedan invasion, that the reader may 





1 Parmi les nations qui ont été souvent subjuguées, il y en a peu qui puissent 
compter autant de maitres que Ja nation Egyptienne ; mais en revanche, il n’en 
est ancune qui, par l’ascendant de son caractere et de ses meeurs, ait remporté 
autant de triomphes sur Ses propres vainqueurs, et qui ait offert 2 leurs innovations 
une résistance plus forte et plus constante. Aussi retrouvons-nous encore aujour- 
d'hui quelques restes de ses antiques usages, de ses longues habitudes, qui se sont 
conservées jusqu’ a nous, au mépris des sitcles, des religions, et des conquérans. 
—M. A. Lancret, Mémoire Sur 0 Administration de U’ Egypte, p. 234, 
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see the date and duration of the modern institutions that have prevailed 
in it. From the time it was conquered by Amrou, lieutenant of the 
Caliph Omar, Egypt was governed by the Caliph’s viceroys. Al Mamoun 
having formed a guard of Turcoman slaves, suffered their power to in- 
crease until they seized all military offices, and usurped the government 
of the provinces. About the year 872, Ahmed-Ben-Touloun,* one of 
these military slaves, made himself independent in Egypt, and founded 
an empire which extended from Rahbé, near Mousul, to Barbary. Thirty 
years afterwards, Egypt again acknowledged the power of the Caliphs ; 
but in 934, Akchid, a soldier of fortune, raised Egypt opce more into an 
independent empire, and kept up an army of 400,000 men. Upon the 
death of Akchid, Kafour, a black slave, usurped the sceptre, and is said 
to have governed with transcendent merit. In 968, the descendants of 
Fatima, who had been previously acknowledged as Caliphs in Barbary, 
made themselves masters of Egypt; but they are represented, by an 
Arabic historian, as a series of mere madmen and fools. One of these 
Calipbs founded Cairo in 969.* In 1171, or, according to D’Herbelot, 
in 1170, Saladin (Salaheddin), lieutenant of Noureddin King of Aleppo 
and Damascus, came into Egypt, to assist the Fatimite Caliphs against 
the Franks. He was made the Caliph’s Vizier, but shortly after destroyed 
the Caliphate, seized the country for himself, and founded the Ayoubite 
dynasty, so called from his father’s name, Ayoub. In 1250, this dynasty 
was overthrown by the Circassian Mamalukes, who held the country 267 
years. Their twenty-third Sultan was defeated and slain, near Aleppo, 
by Selim I. who pursued Touman Bey, the new Mamaluke leader, into 
Egypt, and having cnt to pieces the greater part of the Beys and their 
forces, reduced the country into a Turkish province, in 1517.’ It has 





® For the History of these various Dynasties, see De Guignes, Histoire Géuérale 
des Huns, t. v. p. 110—328; t. ii. 185—215, 223; t. i. 264, 270,416. An Abridg- 
ment of the History of the Mamalukes in the ‘ Description de Egypte par l’ordre 
de ‘Napoleon le Grand.’ Savary’s Lettres on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 124, et seq. D’Her- 
belot, ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ under their respective titles. But, above all, the 
concise and philosophical sketch of Volney, Voyages, t. i. p. 81—132, and his 
curious analysis of the Vizier Kalil’s work on the Empire of Egypt. 

% Sheikh Merei, ap. Volney. 

4 New Cairo was twelve miles long, comprehending Old Cairo and seven large 
suburbs ; and contained 700,000 inhabitants. Old Cairo was the port of Upper 
Egypt. In the time of Sultan Najjeddin it contained 1,800 boats.— Kalil, Analyse 
de Volney, 

5 The first Mamalukes were called the Baharite, and the second the Borgite 
Dynasty. The following will give the reader some notion of their government :— 
ln the space of 263 years there were no less than 48 Sultans, 24 Turcomans, and 
24 Circassians. Of the 24 Turcomans, 11 were assassinated, six deposed ; and of the 
24 Circassians, six were assassinated and 11 deposed ; and many of these princes 
reigned only a few months. All they kuew was how to make war, to pillage, 
ravage, and afterwards endow mosques and schools. Under the 1ith Turcoman 
Sultan, it was intended to turn the Nile into the Red Sea, by the foot of Mount 
Mokattam. The expense was estimated at 106,2504—Sheikh Merei. 

Bahairir.—This word comes from Bahr, which the Arabians use to express the 
sea, or any great collection of water. The name of Bahairir was first given to a 
thousand youths, whom Melik Ussali had bought of the Tartars who ravaged 
‘Furquestan, and whom he had educated in all military exercises in a castle built 
by his orders opposite to Cairo, on an island of the Nile, called Roudhah. This fort 
was called Bahriieh, or the maritime fortress, on account of the Nile surrounding 
it. It was in this castle that Melik Ussali, who had not forgotten the cowardly 
conduct of his troops at the siege of Napoulous, fixed his residence. He gave 
his whole confidence to those of Bahairir, loaded them with favours, and named 
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continued nominally dependent on the Ottoman Porte from that time ; 
but in reality the Mamalukes regained their ascendency about 1746, and 
were entire masters of the country up to the period of the French invasion. 
From that era to the present it has been in loose subjection to the Porte; 
but its Pasha is generally a kind of sovereign prince, though he holds the 
government on a suspicious tenure. 

The government of the Mamaluke Sultans was a despotism, resembling 
in its principles the other monarchies of Asia.° But the circumstances in 1, 
which it was exercised were peculiar. The prince and his slayes were 
foreigners; and, renewing their race by fresh importations of slaves from 
Mingrelia, Circassia, &c. never perpetuated their families, or naturalized 
themselves to the soil. To look for legislation amang so rude a people, 
would be a useless search ; they were totally ignorant of the matter, as a ' 
science, and very slightly skilled in it as an art for giving stability to 
power. Their principal feliance, next to the sword, was in the pomp and ' 
trappings of royalty, which, observes the Vizier of Malek-el-Asheraf, are f 
wont to make avery great impression upon the minds of the vulgar. He 
was right; they are the most imposing and the most mischievous things 
belonging to royalty, because they ward off the glances of the people from 
the vices they cause and cover. These barbarians had also discovered 
the convenient principle of divine right, and tacked to it the divine in- . 
stitution of a Vizier. Yet the Sultan was expected to fulfil certain duties, H 
and to possess a number of virtues: it was required of him that he should it 
be pious, and perform the acts of religion before the people; he was to be 
free from pride, presumption, avarice, falsehood; to curb his anger, pos- 
sess a dignified, imposing, and silent manner; be patient, just, and, in one 
word, have all the qualities of mind and heart which compose, in every hi 
kind of government, as far as the individual is concerned, the only art of 
reigning, leaving out all consideration of the social contract.’ e may i 
add, from the same writer, the duties of the subjects: these consisted in 4 
profound respect for the Sultan, in blind submission to his commands, in ; 
devotion to his service, in advice promoting his success. Meanwhile it 
was understood that God commanded the Sultan to labour for the good 
of his people; thus acknowledging that the end of government is the i] 
greatest good of the greatest number.® q 

When any weighty matters were to be considered, the Sultan assem- \ 
bled a Divan, consisting of the Caliph, (reduced under the Mamalukes to 
a secondary rank in the state,) the four great Cadis, the Vizier, the Emirs 
commanding a thousand horse, and the Emir of the palace.. Previous to 
the assembly of the Council, the Sultan explained his views to the Great 








from among them the governors of provinces, the commanders of his armies, and 
the first officers of his state. The remainder were reserved for the guard of his 
new palace, and to attend on him wherever he went, during peace or war, It is 
this bddy of troops that L. de Joinville means under the name of La Hauleca.— 
Gloss, to Louvre edit. of Joinville’s Hist. of St. Louis, voc. Bahari. } 
® Savary calls the government established by Selim, a republic; but De Guignes hy 
and others, whose views were much more sane than Savary’s, say that it resem- i 
bled the previous government of the Mamalukes, which was a mere despotism. 
7 Kalil-ben-Chahin, in Volney’s Analysis, Voyages, t.i. p.273. Les enfans des 
Sultans sont élevés avec soin dans le harem. C’est un usage ancien de faire 
enfermer tous ceux qui existent 4 l’avénement d’un prince. Malek el Acheraf 
donna la liberté & quarante ; mais ils moururent dans la peste de l’an 1429, qui 
enleva jusqu’ a dix mille cing cents tétes par jour,—dem, c, y, 


§ Idem, c. ii, sect, i, 
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Advocate of the Divan, a trusty and eloquent person, whose office it was 
to lay the matter before the Council, and to reply to all objections. The 
Sultan remained silent, and never interfered. This Advocate was set up, 
that the Sultan might in no case be compromised, and that objections 
might be urged freely, all error being put to the account of the Advocate. 

It was the duty of the Vizier to overlook every department of the go- 
vernment, and all the agents of the administration; to establish, depose, 
punish, or rewardthem. He kept the register of the income and expen- 
diture of the state; and was admonished to increase its revenue, not by 
tyranny, but by wisdom and economy.* 

During the early periods of the Mamaluke empire, Egypt was divided 
into three governments, whose administration was in the hands of as 
many Kashefs, or governors. Two of these Kashefs had each seven 
emirs under them, who transacted the affairs of the provinces, according 
to their immediate orders. The third managed his own government. 
These Kashefs were afterwards increased to six; which, according to 
Kalil, only created confusion; for it was his opinion that dividing places, 
and multiplying governors, only weakened the power and influence of 
those in the administration. Each of the fourteen provinces, into which 
the country was divided, contained three hundred and sixty villages, 
and many Cities. The affairs of these cities and villages were managed 
by a cadi, a collector of the royal treasure, a collector of the private 
treasure, and the inspector of the Sultan’s domains ;’ besides a commis- 
sary of’ navigation, a military commander of the police, an inspector of 
canals, and the elders of the place.” 

At first the taxes were levied in kind; but the Mamalukes very early 
farmed out the revenues to the highest bidders, who lived in more opu- 
om and splendour in their villages, than many petty sovereigns of 

a. 

The seven tributary provinces of Damascus, Karak, Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Hems, Safad, and Gaza,—were governed by Viceroys, whose courts 
equalled that of the Sultan.'' These Viceroys disposed of all offices in 
their provinces, civil and military. The great military officers consisted 
of the Emir commanding in chief, the Marshal of the Palace, twelve 
Emirs of the first class,'* twenty of the second, and sixty of inferior rank. 





8 De méme que le vizir surveille les officiers, le sultan doit surveiller le vizir ; 
et le vizir conseiller le sultan, l’avertir et méme le reprendre.— Kalil, c, 4. Ana- 
lyse de Volney. 

9 Le domaine est le revenue propre du sultan.—Kalil, c. 4, sect. vii. 

10 Les inspecteurs du terrain sont choisis parmi les émirs de la premiére classe ; 
ils sont expedics tous les ans au commencement du printemps, dans toutes les 
provinces de l’Egypte, pour fair executer les travaux nécessaires A l’entretien des 
canaux, i1]’élévation des digues et chaussées, et tout ce qui est relatif & la hausse 
eta la baisse du Nil.—Kailil, c. 9. sect. i. 

11 Under the military government of the Mamalukes, Syria was supposed to 
cone. sity, thousand villages.— Gibbon, vol. i. p. 81. Histoire de Timur Bec, 

.v. c, 20. 

12 Les émirs sont divisés en plusieurs classes, Ceux de la premiére possedent 
cent Mamlouks, et commandent a mille: devroient étre vingt-quatre. Ceux de 
la deuxiéme possedent quarante Mamlouks : ils devroient ¢tre quarante. La mu- 
sique guerriére joue i la porte de leurs hétels & l’asr (ou heure de la troisiéme 
priere) ; elle est composée de timbales, tambours, et clarinettes. Ces derniers 
instrumens sont de date récente. Les émirs de troisitme classe devroient étre au 
nombre de vingt : ils ont chacun vingt Mamlouks. Les émirs de quatritme classe 
devroient étre cinquante, et avoir chacun dix Mamlouks, Enfin la cinquiéme 
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The tribunal of justice was composed of four great Cadis, of the four 
orthodox sects, each of whom nominated a representative in Damascus 
and the other cities of the province, to judge in all cases civil and cri- 
minal. . 

The Sultan’s military establishment was splendid and vast. A curious 
observer, who visited Egypt ten years before the downfall of the Mama- 
luke dynasty, witnessed, with wonder, the pomp, discipline, and courage 
of the royal troops. The forces had, at that time, shrunk considerably 
from what they once were; but he saw sixty thousand Mamalukes per- 
forming their exercises at Cairo. They were all clothed in a white 
uniform, and stood in the presence of the Sultan with great reverence 
and silence. The Sultan’s black and flowing beard particularly pleased 
the fancy of the German nobleman ; and he dwells with evident delight 
on his superb turban. ‘“ Not far from the Sultan, on a lower ground, 
sat their Pope,” says Baumgarten, “ whom they call Caliph, a swarthy 
and notable companion.” The same writer relates that the Sultan’s 
camp stood in the upper part of Cairo, and was conspicuous for its size 
and fortifications ; being entered by twelve iron gates; which, however, 
were fastened by nothing but bolts of wood." 

But one of the Sultans of the Circassian dynasty made, himself, an enu- 
meration of his forces, reckoning the tributary Arabs, the Turcomans, 
and the Curdes; from which it appears that his own troops, Mamalukes 
and others, amounted to 132,000 horse, and, with the Arabs and Turco- 
mans, to 526,000. The Djendis-el-Halka, or royal guards, were 24,000, 
exclusive of 10,000 Mamalukes, who were also called the Sultan’s 
guards. '® All these troops were well disciplined, according to their 
system of military exercises ; they were taught to stand upright on a swift 
charger, and even on two running side by side, and in that position to 
discharge arrows in all directions. It was also customary with them to 
ride with two swords fixed in their saddle, one pointing to their back, 
the other to the abdomen, so that on the slightest awkwardness one of 
these might pierce them. Others lay on their backs upon the fleetest 
horses, discharging arrows as the animals gallopped along.’* The exer- 
cises of the modern Mamalukes are described by Volney, in which the 
musket is substituted for the bow. They assemble every morning, he 
observes, in a plain near Cairo; and there, they accustom themselves, 
while on full gallop, to draw the carbine from their belt, to fire it with 
exactness, to place it under their thigh, in order to seize a pistol, which 
they fire and throw over their shoulders, then a second, with which they 
do the same, trusting to the cords that fasten them, without giving them- 
selves time to replace them. The Beys, who are present, encourage 
them; and he who shatters the earthen vase, which serves for their 
target, is rewarded with praises and money. ‘They are also taught to 
manage the sabre skilfully, especially the reverse stroke, which cuts 





et dernigre classe est de trente émirs, qui ont cinq Mamlouks pour cortége. 
Parmi ces émirs, les uns ont de l’emploi dans |’état, d’autres n’ont que lear titre 
et grade.—Kailil, c. v. : 

13 Peregrinationes Baumgartneriane, p. 46,47, 4to. Norisburg, 1594.—A rare 
and authentic picture of those times, which seems to have escaped the researches 
of Gibbon, De Guignes, and other Europeans who have described the revolutions 
and dynasties of Egypt. 

'4 Tb. p. 45, 46. 15 Kalil-ben-Chahin, c¢, v. 

16 Baumgarten, Peregrinat. p. 48, 49. 
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upwards, and is most difficult to ward off. The edge of these sabres is 
so excellent, and their hands so skilful, that many will cut through a 
bale of wet cotton, as if it were butter.”” 

But the condition of the Egyptian people, under the rule of these 
disciplined savages, was most deplorable. Before the success of Selim, 
While the Mamalukes were in complete possession of the country, it was 
observed that the inhabitants were used little better than a people 
smarting under recent conquest ; a soldier was permitted to eject a citizen 
from his own house ; and Baumgarten was eye-witness of an act of this 
kind, where the poor Saracen sat weeping in the street, without pity or 
redress.” Volney remarks, that the people were passive in all revo- 
lutions, and cared little when their tyrants cut each other to pieces ; 
excepting that now and then they pillaged the houses of such Mamalukes 
as were driven into exile, not being opposed by the ruling party. In all 
skirmishes they fled into their houses, to avoid the bullets and cuts of the 
sabre, which were dealt round with little discrimination.” The tyranny 
of the Sultan fell also on the army, in which those of his own guard 
were not spared. The Lord de Joinville™ relates that, whenever any of 
the Djendis-el-Halka (whom he styles Knights of la Hauleca,) had, by 
his prowess and chivalry, gained a sufficiency, so that he was no longer 
in want, and could live independent, “ the Sultan, for fear he should 
either dethrone or kill him, had him arrested and thrown into prison, 
Where he was secretly put to death, and then he took possession of all 
the fortune his wife or children might have left to them. An example 
of this happened while I was in that country, for the Sultan had im- 
prisoned those who, by their valour and address, had made prisoners the 
Counts of Montford and Bar; and from envy and jealousy, and from 
his dread of them, had them put to death.” Another instance of capri- 
cious tyranny which he adds, is too characteristic to be passed over :— 
“ He acted in like manner to the Boudendars, who are his subjects, for 
when they had defeated the King of Armenia, and came to inform him 
of the event, they found him hunting wild beasts. Having dismounted 
to make him obeisance, and thinking, as they had behaved so well, they 
should be recompensed, he eyed them maliciously, and said He should 
not return their salute, for they had made him lose his chase ; and ordered 
their heads to be struck off.”* 

We now come to the form of government established by Selim and his 
successor; the wisdom of which has been attested by more than two 
centuries of public tranquillity, comparatively seldom disturbed by revolts 
and insurrections. The chief of the administration was a Pasha, whose 
power, limited by the greater and lesser Divan, consisted in presiding 
over those assemblies, in sanctioning their resolutions, and in giving the 
necessary orders for their execution. Previous to all deliberations, his 
KiahyA and Defterdar received his orders, and rendered him an account 
of such decisions as had been made respecting them. He lived in the citadel 
of Cairo; his office lasted only one year, unless confirmed in his station 
by the Sultan’s firman, All assemblies which deliberate on state affairs, 
are denominated Divans by the Orientals. But the Divans instituted in 
Egypt by Solyman, the son and succesor of Selim, were real legislative 





27 Volney, Voyages, t. i. p. 144, 
18 Peregrinatio. p. 68. 19 Tdem, p. 146, 
% History of St, Louis, t, i, 2 Idem; ibidem. 
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assemblies, possessing the exclusive right of deciding on those general 
affairs of the country, whose direction was not reserved to the Ottoman 
Porte. The lesser, or proper Divan, which assembled daily in the Pasha’s 
palace, took cognizance of the current business of the state, reserving 
such matters as were of great importance, for the consideration of the 
Grand Divan. The smaller council was composed of the Pasha’s 
Kiahyd, the Defterdar, the Rousnamgi,deputies from each division of the 
army, and a few other officers, all of whom were members of the Grand 
Divan, as were also the Emir Hajji, the Cadi of Cairo, the principal 
Sheikhs descended from Mohammed, four Muftis of the Ulemas (lawyers), 
and numerous other public men. The Pasha alone possessed the right 
of convoking the Grand Divan, to which the orders of the Porte were 
always addressed.” In each of the provinces there was a divan, de 
pendent on the Grand Divan of Cairo. This national assembly might 
resist the will of the Pasha, when they considered it unreasonable, and 
even depose him in extreme cases.” 

The troops which Selim left behind him in Egypt, were divided into 
six Ojaki, and a seventh was formed of those Mamalukes who had sur- 
vived the massacre which accgmpanied their downfall. D’Herbelot 
thought the whole race had been exterminated by the Turks ;?* but that 
learned man seems not to have been very exact. At all events, we have 
seen that they afterwards recovered the possession of Egypt, and it is cer- 
tain that they still form a body politic in the interior of Africa. The 
soldiers left behind by Selim, formed at once the garrison and reigning 
people in Egypt, and fixed themselves there by marriages, which trans- 
mitted their prerogatives and obligations to military service, to their pos- 
terity. Each division of the army had one effendi, or more, whose busi- 
ness it was to collect its revenues, distribute its pay, which was small or 
great in propertion to the nature of its services and arms ; and to defray 
the general expenses of the corps.** Suez, Damietta, and Alexandria, 
the keys of the country, were not under the jurisdiction of the Pasha, 
and their garrisons were yearly renewed from Constantinople, their com- 
manders holding their offices directly from the Sultan. This kept open 
to the Ottomans, a channel by which their forces might be poured into 
the country in case of revolt. The number of troops left by Selim in 
Egypt may have been about 20,000 men. Solyman, his successor, 
created twenty-four Beys ; twelve of whom received fixed appointments ; 
the rest were intended to fulfil any extraordinary missions. Those who 
had fixed offices were—the Kidhy& of the Pasha; the three Captain 
Beys, commanding the cities of Suez, Damietta, and Alexandria ; the 
Deiterdar; the Emir Hajji; the Emir Khasneh; and the Governors of 
the five provinces of Girjeh, Bahyreh, Menoufyeh, Gharbyeh, and Shar- 
kyeh. ‘The Kiihyd, the Defterdar, and the Emir Hajji, were the only 
Beys who entered the Divan. The Defterdar was Registrar of Property ; 





22 Le Compte Estéve, Mémoire sur les Finances de l’Egypte, p. 300. 

22 The members of the Divan had the right of rejecting the Pasha’s orders, 
assigning their motives ; and even to depose him, and to ratify all civil and poli- 
tical ordinances.— Volney, Voyages, t. i. p. 87. 

2 Bibliot. Orientale, art. Mamlouks—Mamlouk, the passive participle of ma- 
lak, to possess, a man possessed, as property ; a slave: but this, species must be 
distinguished from domestic, or black slaves, who are denominated abd.—Volney, 
Voyages, t. i. p. 65. 

% Le Compte Estéve, Mémoire, &c. 
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and even the titles of possession conferred by the Sultan, were not legal 
until entered in his books. The Emir Khasneh conveyed the. tribute of 
Egypt to Constantinople. 

At present the Pasha is not, as formerly, curbed by the authority of 
the Divan, which he assembles merely for the purpose of advising with 
it; and dismisses without ceremony, when its advice happens to be un- 
palatable. He is an absolute prince, who seems to submit to the Porte, 
because his title is not strengthened by any prejudices which might 
justify him in setting it at defiance. It were to be wished, however, that 
Egypt had its independence, though at the expense of an absolute 
monarch ; for whatever might be the character of its ruler, a prince will 
take better care of his country than a prince’s servant. Mohammed Ali, 
though but a Pasha, is an encourager of commerce, and, for a Musul- 
man, does a good deal for the public good. His extensive cotton plan- 
tations, and other public works, diffuse an air of industry among the 
people, for many ages unknown in that country; and in order to assume 
and deserve the character of a great prince, nothing seems to be wanting 
in him, excepting the wisdom to know what are the real interests of a 
sovereign, and what the arts that perpetuate useful power. ° Foreigners 
are invited into the kingdom; their property protected. With these will 
find their way, the arts and habits of civilization; and nothing is more 
probable than that the independence of Egypt will follow closely upon 
the complete formation of a state in Greece. This event is not to be 
regarded with apathy by the countries of Europe ; for Egypt might fur- 
nish, at a cheap rate, numerous articles of trade now purchased at great 
disadvantage elsewhere. At all events, much actual misery and slavery 
would-be removed ; for it is certain, that independence would be as 
beneficial to the people, as to the prince who should effect it, 





INDIAN SONG, 


To-n1cuT, my Love, on tree and flower 
The moon will softly shine ; 

Then méet me at the midnight hour: 
Let joy once more be mine. 

Away with doubt, each fear dismiss, 
Let caution sway no more ; 

Oh! meet me in that bower of bliss, 
Where once we met before. 


Again delight shall fill thine eyes, 
And rapture beam from mine ; 

Love’s trembling tones and yielding sighs 
Shall hallow bliss divine. 

In union sweet our lips shall meet, 
While passion’s warmest glow 

With rosy blush thy cheek shall flush, 
And lighten o’er thy brow. 


Muttra. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY._OF LONDON, 


We are, at length, enabled to introduce to the notice of our readers 
the ‘ First Part of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society.” The 
gratification which we have derived from the perusal of these, its infant 
labours, is considerable. Some portion of regret, however, is still min- 
gied wish our more pleasing sensations, from the consideration of how 
much might have been accomplished, towards the elucidation of those 
subjects which it is the peculiar object of the present Society to investi- 
gate, had an institution of this description been established in England 
at a much earlier period ; instead of suffering the French, whose interests 
are so much less connected with the East than our own, to take the lead 
in the formation of a society for the especial and exclusive cultivation of 
Oriental research. The tacit reproach on the supineness of our country- 
men, in a causé so peculiarly their own, implied by the establishment 
of the Société Asiatique, appears to have at last stimulated them to 
emulate the example of Frauice, by the institution of a society im England, 
which, to judge from the’ character and qualifications of its leading 
members, and from the first-fruits of their united labours, on the consi- 
deration of which we are about to enter, bids fair to equal, at least, its 
continental predecessor. 

The Papers contained in the volume now under consideration, relate 
to the early History of the Chinese, the Philosophy of the Hindoos, the 
domestic policy of the Chinese, the Natural History of Ladakh, the Geo- 
graphy of Sirmér, the ntanners, customs, &c. of the Bhills, the classical 
ae of the Banyan Tree, and the history of the last Hindoo King of 

elhi. 

In the Memoir concerning the Chinese, the author, Mr. Davis, pre- 
sents a cursory view of those facts connected with their history, which 
may be regarded as authentic. Following the example of some of 
the best informed among themselves, and dismissing, as unprofitable 
fables, the most remote traditions of their annalists, he commences his 
sketch with the race of Chow (B.C. 1100 to 240), from which the au- 
thentic history of the Chinese may be dated. Of the source from which 
they spring, as indeed of the original stock of almost every other nation, 
little certain is known. In the Institutes of Ment, as quoted by Sir 
William Jones, it is written that “‘ many families of the military class, 
having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Beda, and the company 
of Brahmens, lived in a state of degradation, as the Chinas and some 
other nations.” ‘This is regarded by Sir W. Jones and Mr. Davis asa 
strong testimony that the original Chinese were ‘ outcast Hindoos;” 
but to support this opinion it was certainly necessary for the former to add, 
“< who either never knew, or had forgotten, the alphabetic character of 
their wiser ancestors,” since their system of writing, more powerfully 
than that of any other nation, evinces a distinctness of origin, subsisting 
from a very early period, which cannot be called in question, more espe- 
cially when we advert to the singular results derived from the analysis 
of its syllabic characters, recently undertaken by M. Rémusat.! 





* See Oriental Herald, vol, iii. p. 182, 
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During the reigns of the monarchs of the race of Chow, the Empire of 
China can scarcely be regarded as having existed; since to the whole 
ofthese the inferior denomination, Wang, or Prince, is applied by the 
historians. Chi-hoang-ti, the first Emperor, as his name seems to im- 
port, was the founder of the race of Tsin, which rose upon the ruins of that 
of Chow, about two hundred years before Christ. His reign was distin - 
guished by the erection of the ‘‘ Great Wall,” but although his memory 
will this be conveyed to all posterity, it is “‘ damned to everlasting fame ” 
by the literati of China, by whom he is universally execrated on ac- 
count of the general order which he issued, that all the books of the 
learned should be cast into the flames. Among these must have pe- 
rished, had this edict been completely carried into effect, the writings of 
Confucius and of Laou-Keun, (Lao-tseu,) the founders of two of the 
principal sects of China, who flourished during the Chow dynasty, at a 
period subsequent to the birth in India of Fo, or Buddha, the author of the 
third, which was not, however, introduced into China till after the time 
of which we are speaking. The system of Confucius, as is well known, is 
the religion of the state, while those of the other two are stigmatized as 
** impure doctrines,” and can merely be said, to be tolerated. On this 
subject, Mr. Davis appears to have deeply imbibed the orthodoxy of the 
present Tartar government; but we feel convinced that, on more mature 
consideration, he will regret having characterized as “ absurd supersti- 
tions,” and “ fictions of artful, and ravings of fanatical, teachers,” the 
most pure and philosophical systems which Eastern Asia has yet produced, 
those of Buddha and of Lao-tseu, the modern professors of which alone 
are to blame for the extravagant fancies and reprehensible practices with 


which they have defaced their original beauty. . 





? The following quotations from MM. Klaproth and Rémusat bear so strongly 
on this subject that we may be excused for inserting them here, premising that 
the whole of them have been published since the reading of Mr, Davis’s Memoit 
before the Royal Asiatic Society. The first two are illustrative of the opinion of 
M. Rémusat on the doctrines of both these Philosophers, and the last, of that of 
M. Klaproth on those of Buddha. 

“« Like many other founders of sects,’ (says M. Rémusat, speaking of Lao-tseu,) 
** he was doubtless far from foreseeing the direction which the opinions he iricul- 
cated would take; and were he now to reappear upon the earth, he might justly 
complain of the wreng which his unworthy disciples have done him. Instead of 
the patriareh of a sect of jugglers, magicians and astrologers, searching after the 
beverage of fmmortality, and the means of gaining heaven by traversing the air, 
I found in his book a true philosopher, a judicious moralist, an eloquent theologist, 
and a subtle metaphysician.”—Journ. Asiatique, vol. iii. p. 9. 

* It would be unjust to pass over in silence the services rendered to humanity 
by the Buddhic religion, and more particularly by that branch which the Lamas 
have carried into the countries of the North. The Samanian reformation would 
have conferred a great political advantage on the inhabitants of Hindoostan 
itself, had it been able to prevail among them over the creed of the Brahmens, of 
those mortals who are so wise, yet teach nothing but folly ; who fear to-crush an 
insect, yet tolerate human sacrifices ; interested supporters of an order of things 
in which not only ranks, dignities, and the advantages of social life, but even sins 
and merits, the chastisement of vice and the rewards of virtue, have, for the last 
three thousand years, been rendered subordinate} to a fantastic, hereditary, and 
irrevocable classification. Less attached to puerile observances, and barbarous 
prejudices... ..the Buddhists have recalled man to the dignity which he holds from 

is Creator ; they have shown less respect to cows and hawks, but they have testi- 
fied more commiseration for artisans and labourers. Out of the limits of the region 
watered by the holy rivers, the salvation of mankind is, according to the Brahmens, 





es 
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Towards the latter period of the dynasties of Han, the first of which is 
called Si, or Western, while the latter bears the opposite name of Tung, 
or Eastern, the power of the Emperors was so much reduced by the va- 
rious wars in which they had been engaged, that the sovereigns of that era 
appear to have lost the denomination of Hoang-ti, and are called merely 
Choo, or Lord. Under this dynasty, however, learning is said to have 
flourished, and paper and ink were first invented. ‘The succeeding pe- 
fiod, that of the San-Kwé, or three nations, into which the Empire was 
then divided, is a very favourite subject of the historical plays of the 
Chinese. The dress of that age, as represented on the stage and in pic- 
tures, presents a remarkable contrast with the modern garb, which has 
been forced upon the Chinese by their Tartar conquerors; and few cir- 
cumstances, as Mr. Davis justly remarks, could more strongly prove their 
complete subjection than this total change of their national dress. The 
Woo-tae, or five short dynasties which succeeded, present no very strik- 
ing peculiarity ; and that of Tang, which brings down the history to A. D. 
900, is chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary power assumed by the 
Eunuchs of the palace, whose influence and authority were, fr a consi- 
derable time, equal to those of the Pretorian guards, enabling them to 
make and unmake Emperors at their pleasure. With this period Mr. Davis 
concludes his historical sketch, which closely corresponds, in many re- 
spects, with that subsequently given by M. Klaproth in his Tableauxr 
Historiques de V Asie, 

The remainder of the Memoir is devoted to observations on the science, 
population, and state of civilization of China. Its knowledge of astro- 
nomy—and on this subject Mr. Davis’s statements will possess the 
greatest weight—has been, in his opinion, much overrated. It partook 
not of the character of science, until the Arabians, and subsequently the 
European missionaries, introduced into the empire some portion of their 
skill. In this point, they ranked far below their neighbours the Hindoos, 
who are well known to have possessed considerable astronomical know- 
ledge; none of which appears, however, to have been by them at any 
time imparted to the Chinese. The numerical amount of the population 
of China has also, in his opinion, been considerably exaggerated ; and he 
is inclined, for reasons which he adduces, and which may be considered 
as almost conclusive, to reduce the three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions stated to Lord Macartney, to about one hundred and fifty millions. 
In point of civilization, Mr. Davis regards it as much below the standard 
of Europe ; but, at the same time, he claims a pre-eminence for it over 
all the nations of Asia. In some respects, in the treatment of females 





impossible ; and it is even useless for men to trouble themselves about it. It is 
precisely in these countries disinherited of the celestial influences, that the religion 
of Buddha has shed its generous and salutary principles, yg to all nations 
and to all countries,” &c.—Journ. Asiatique, vol. iv. p. 2 
‘* No other religion, with the exception of that of Jesus Christ, has so much con- 
tributed to render men better, as that of Buddha. Originating in Hindoostan, it 
has spread itself over the greater part of Asia. Its dominion extends from the 
sources of the Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and to Japan. The fierce Nomades of 
Central Asia‘have been converted by it into mild anid virtuous men, and its bene- 
ficent influence has vw = even in the more Southern districts of Siberia.’”— 
Journ. Asiati ue, vol. iv. 
A brief analysis of the a ers from which the above are extracted, forms part of 
bo series of articles on the es of the Asiatic Society of Paris, part of which has 
lready appeared, and the remainder will be continued in our subsequent Numbers, 
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for instance, and in personal security, we might contest this claim in 
favour of the Burmese, but we have already dwelt too long upon this 
sketch, and cannot extend our remarks farther than to enter our decided 
protest against his concluding observations on the great danger to be 
apprehended from a free trade with China, which are full of the most 
glaring fallacies, already a hundred times exposed and refuted. 

The Essay on the ‘ Philosophy of the Hindoos,’ by Mr. H. T. Cole- 
brooke, whose profound and extensive knowledge has justly obtained for 
him the office of Director of the Society, consists of a succinct analysis 
of the doctrines of the Sanc’hya, a system in a great measure orthodox, 
but comprising also some opinions at variance with the more legitimate 
doctrine of the bedas. The reputed founders of this system, which is 
respected and studied by very rigid adherents of the bedas, who are 
taught, however, to reject so much as disagrees with their scriptures, 
are Capila and Patanjali, to both of whom a ‘mythological origin is attri- 
buted, and who, differing upon some very essential points, have given 
rise to two distinct schools,—that of Patanjali, professing to believe in 
the existence of one supreme overruling God, which is denied by that 
of Capila. A third school, denominated Pauranica Sanc’hya, considers 
Nature as an illusion; conforming, upon most other points, to the doc- 
trine of Patanjali, and upon many, to that of Capila. In a subsequent 
article, Mr. Colebrooke examines the opinions professed by two other 
schools of philosophy, the Nyaya, and the Vaiseshica, (which also differ, 
in some points, from the paramount authority of the bedas,) and which 
he has qualified with the titles of dialectic and atomical. . The doctrine 
of these two schools, however distinct may be their primary objects, is 
generally found to coincide on those points which are treated of by both; 
they are consequently considered by their followers as a single system, 
forming two great branches,—the Nyaya, of which Gotama is the 
founder, being purely metaphysical, and occupied solely with abstract 
reasoning, while the Vaiseshica, the origin of which is ascribed to Canade, 
attaches itself more particularly to the study of physical and-material 
objects.. It would be impossible, within the limits of a single artiele, to 
convey to our readers an accurate idea of these philosophical systems, 
of which the papers before us contain so close and concise an exposi- 
tion, that any attempt at analysis would only tend to render them ob- 
scure and unintelligible. The publication of M. Anquetil du Perron’s 
French translation of a mangled Persian version of the four bedas, 
which has been ably analyzed, with reference to- several of its more 
important. doctrines, by the Count de Lanjuinais, in a series of articles 
inserted first in the Magasin Encyclopédique, and subsequently in the 
Journal Asiatique, had already thrown a considerable light upon this 
very obscure and interesting subject, but no one had hitherto ventured 
upon the arduous task of developing a complete system of Hindoo phi- 
losophy. For this desideratum we look to Mr. Colebrooke, convinced, 
from the manner in which he has commenced the undertaking, that he 
is capable of conducting it to a successful termination. 

The ‘ Singular Proclamation issued by the Foo-yuen, or Sub-Viceroy 
of Canton,’ translated by Dr. Morrison, curious as it may appear to 
those who have not already had opportunities of observing the mixture 
of pedantry and good sense, which characterizes the public and official 
papers of the Chinese, presents few peculiarities to distinguish it from 
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those previously published by Sir George Staunton and others. The 
Sub-Viceroy, in desiring that all his officers, &c. would not regard “ this 
document as a paper issued for form’s sake,” has anticipated a remark, 
which the customary tenor of these proclamations would as naturally 
haye elicited, as those which, with due regard to precedent, are regularly 
promulgated ‘* against vice and immorality,” on the accession of a king 
of Great Britain. ‘ Encourage industry, establish education, praise virtue, 
and repress vice,” these are the eight words which represent the objects 
of the Foo-yuen, on which, as on a text, he dilates, in conformity with 
the practice of his predecessors, introducing, as he proceeds, a consider- 
able portion of curious moralizing, on the various means by which these 
precepts may be carried into effect, by the several classes to whom they 
are addressed. 

Mr. Moorcroft’s ‘ Observations on Ladakh,’ which are dated Lek, Ca- 
pital of Sarrak, April 25, 1822, apply chiefly to the advantages to be 
derived from the introduction of the Purik sheep of that country into the 
more barren districts of England. On spots where the eye can scarcely 
detect any vestige of vegetation, this hardy animal is capable of procur- 
ing sufficient nourishment, and it becomes more completely domesticated 
than, perhaps, even the dog, feeding from its master’s hand, and nibbling 
the bones which he has rejected. The country is, indeed, throughout 
extremely unpromising ; yet it is so managed by the farmer, as to produce 
good crops of grain, which is almost the only article cultivated. Every 
other source of production is neglected ; and notwithstanding the sordid 
and avaricious character of its rulers, the collection of gold is forbidden 
in their rivers, in many of which that precious metal abounds, lest 
their harvests of grain should be injured. ‘It would be difficult,” says 
Mr. Moorevoft, ‘for a logician to discover a connexion between ‘this 
cause and its effect. Itis to be found in superstition and policy, each 
equally absurd.” Other observations, chiefly relative to one or two new 
animals, which he has observed, conclude this paper, which adds little to 
our geographical or statistical knowledge of the country to which it refers. 

Considerable geographical information may, however, be derived from 
a ‘ Memoir on Sirmér,’ by the late Captain George Rodney Blane. This 
country, which is bounded on the north by Bisér, on the west by Hindur 
and the Barah Tukrai, on the south by the Sikh possessions, and on the 
East by Gerhwal and the Jumna, is divided into Pergunahs, each of 
which is again subdivided into Pattis. The head of each of these minor 
divisions is styled a Siana, and is liable for the revenue of his district. 
The only towns are Nahen the capital, Kalsi and Keardah, which appear 
to be fast falling into decay. The villages generally consist of from three 
to fourteen houses, which are neatly and substantially built of stone : south- 
west of the Giri these have flat roofs, but in the interior they consist of 
two or three stories, with. pent roofs projecting considerably beyond the 
wall, and constructed of deal planks covered with slate. Numerous forts, 
or rather castles, built of stone connected with wooden binders, are scat- 
tered throughout the country, Their strength consists principally in the 
position which they occupy, on peaks commanding the surrounding heights ; 
but the want of water to which their elevated situation necessarily exposes 
them, would render them of little permanent avail against a regular inves- 
ting force. The Sirméris are filthy in their persons and habits, and 
exeeedingly addicted to supersition. Polyandry, or the custom of one 
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woman having two or more husbands (relations), obtains among them; and 
it frequently happens, that two brothers, who have succeeded conjointly 
to an estate, cohabit with but one wife, and thus preserve the integrity of 
the property. The constant and deadly feuds which have long subsisted 
between the Sirméris and their neighbours the Gerhwals, and which still 
rage with unabated fury on the borders of the two countries, enabled the 
Goorkhas, in 1804, to make an easy conquest of Sirmoér, which continued 
under the iron yoke of those barbarous marauders, until its invasion by the 
British, who soon succeeded in reconciling its inhabitants to the change 
of masters which ensued. 

The surface of the country is almost entirely mountainous, and from 
the peaks of the different chains several large rivers take their origin, 
The most considerable of these are the Giri and the Tans, both of which 
are tributary tothe Jumna. This latter river itself is also said to rise 
in the same lofty range, as well as the Bhagirathi, one of the main 
branches of the Ganges, but the correctness of this information cannot 
be admitted on the vague authority on which it rests, The most elevated 
peaks are respectively 17,574, and 18,775 feet in height. The mineral 
productions of the country are, to say the least, very imperfectly known, 
A copper-mine, which was formerly worked in the neighbourhood of 
Kalsi, is now abandoned ; iron exists in large quantities on the slopes of 
the hills near the great Lakandi, but the smelting of its ore scarcely affords 
subsistence to the labourer; and there is a lead-mine at Lédi, which 
yields about six maunds of metal a day, valued at ten rupees a maund, 
There are also some slate-quarries at Jounsar, and in other parts of the 
country, The climate is extremely various; ‘ the thermometer,” says 
Capt. Blane, “ on the 26th May, at noon, at Pingoa, in Kandu, stood 
at 62°; on the 27th, near Sanguk Ghat, on the Tans, at 102°.” The 
degree of cultivation and fertility varies, of course, according to the 
climate and situation, but agriculture is most general upon the secondary 
ranges, the slopes of which are formed into terraces for the convenience 
of the plough. Nearly all the frumentaceous and leguminous plants 
common to the plains are grown, and the cultivation of rice, in particular, 
is conducted with considerable skill and ingenuity, The surplus produce 
is exported to the plains and to the upper highlands, but the crops are 
for the most part scanty. Seven distinct species of fir are met with in 
the woods which clothe the mountains, and some of these attain a high 
degree of perfection, The plentiful supply of pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
which might be obtained from these forests, renders them particularly 
deserving of attention; but considerable difficulties are opposed by the 
want of roads, &c. to the making them available for timber. The whole 
country has, in fact, nothing that can be called aroad; “ a path of a 
foot and a half in width, with the mountain rising perpendicularly on 
one side, and a deep glen on the other, if not very rugged, is esteemed 
by the natives a good road.” It would, however, in Captain Blane’s 
opinion, be neither dificult nor expensive to render them more commo- 
dious, or to open new ones. ‘There are numerous fords over the different 
streams, which are not passable during the rainy season ; but, under these 
circumstances, the natives have provided a substitute, which consists in 
four or five ropes thrown across the narrowest part of the river, and made 
fast to the rock; to these ropes, which vary from 60 to 130 feet in 
length, is attached a piece of wood called the jola, made to fit the small 
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of the back, by means of which the passenger glides across, with his 
back towards the water, which flows perhaps 30 or 40 feet below him. 

This valuable contribution to the geography of Sirmér, is followed by 
a paper of considerable importance, not only to the philosophical inquirer, 
but also to all those who are interested in the good government of that 
district of India, to a large and turbulent portion of whose heterogeneous 
population it relates. It is an ‘ Essay on the Bhills,’ by Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, and forms an interesting supplementary addition to 
his Memoir of Central India. The name of this distinguished officer 
has lately become familiar to our readers, in consequence of the remark- 
able inconsistency which he has evinced on the subject of the Indian 
Press ; and we are convinced that there are few among them who do 
not join with us in regretting that, instead of confining himself to the 
prosecution of those researches, for which his situation and acquire- 
ments had so peculiarly fitted him, he should have suffered any conside- 
ration to induce him to abandon the liberal opinions which he had 
formerly avowed, and to stand forward at this period of his career as the 
champion of irresponsible despotism and a fettered press. _ 

The Bhills, of whose origin, character, and habits, the present essay 
contains a minute and elaborate account, constitute a formidable race of 
outcast Hindoos, inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Candeish, Malwa, 
and Rajputana, extending from 20° to near 25° N. latitude, and from 
73° to 76° E. longitude. ‘This extensive region is, however, only in part 
occupied by the Bhills, who appear to have been gradually dispos- 
sessed by the Rajputs of many of the fertile plains of which they were 
once masters, and who are now driven to seek shelter in scarcely acces- 
sible mountains, and almost impenetrable jungles, from the persecution 
and oppression to which the jealousy and hatred of the privileged classes 
would otherwise subject them. Although it is allowed on all hands that 
the Bhills have received, at different times, considerable accessions 
of outcasts from among the superior castes of the Hindoos, Sir John 
Malcolm is of opinion, that their numerous tribes were by no means 
solely and entirely formed from this degraded source. He considers them 
as entitled to lay claim toa far higher antiquity than is generally ascribed 
to them, and maintains that they existed as a distinct race previous to 
the construction of the Brahmenical system, although his inquiries have 
failed in detecting any written records of their history. They are, how- 
ever, according to the observations of Captain Tod, to be traced, as 
powerful communities, so far back as the Mahabharata. As for their 
own traditions on the subject, each tribe has its particular legend with 
respect to its origin, whether of remote or modern date, some of which 
fabulous histories are given in the present essay ; ‘‘ but,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ I have remarked one important fact, that these traditions, 
which have been evidently fabricated to minister to the pride of chiefs, 
whose ancestors have been degraded from the*higher and privileged 
orders, on account of their spurious birth, or some impure habit of life, 
have always a reference to Bhiils, who existed previous to the date of the 
fabie; and this evidence tends beyond all others to prove the title of the 
latter to antiquity, as an original tribe.” This singular pride, which 
induces the Bhill to trace his descent from the outcasts of the higher 
castes, has given rise to the principal distinction which exists among 


them, by which they are divided into Ujjwala and Kala, white and 
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black, or rather pure and impure Bbhills. Tha eer eiiee grand 
divisions claim to be descended from the*Rajputs; they affect a 
greater degree of fastidiousness with respect to their diet, than the other 
class (who are by no means particular in their food), and endeavour, as 
much as possible, to assimilate themselves to the habits and customs of 
their ancestral caste, which even condescends to notice them with some 
degree of complacency. The Bhills are further subdivided into an infinity 
of petty tribes, which frequently owe their separation and particular 
designation to the most trifling circumstance, so that it would be a work 
of almost endless labour to trace them through all their minute ramifica- 
tions; as well as perfectly useless, except for the immediate purposes of 
focal administration. 

The religion of the Bhills in general (with the exception of some 
tribes occupying the Satptra range, who have been converted to the 
faith of Mohammed, of which, however, they appear to know little but 
the name) is the same with that of the great mass of the Hindoo popula- 
tion. They worship the same gods, of the principal of whom Sir John 
Malcolm has given a list; but their religious ceremonies are in a great 
measure limited to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices, to some of the 
Hindoo minor infernal deities, particularly the goddess of small-poz, 
Sita Mata, whom they invoke under various names, in the hope of avert- 
ing the dreadful ravages of that horrible disease. ‘They also pay great 
reverence to Mahadeva, from whose intrigues with an earthly beauty 
they boast their common descent. They have neither temples nor pago- 
das; but commonly select for their place of worship some particular 
tree, which is surrounded by an elevated terrace of mud, on the top of 
which they place a few large stones. Besides the rawels and bhats, or 
priests and minstrels, they have also a sort of jugglers, called barwas, 
who, when excited, by a particular kind of music, to a state of phrenzy, 
give utterance to oracles, which are listened to with eager credulity by 
those who come to consult them; and so implicit is the confidence 
reposed in their predictions, that their advice is resorted to on all occa- 
sions, and nothing of importance is undertaken, except in compliance 
with their injunctions. A very curious account of the ceremonies 
observed at their births, marriages, and funerals, is furnished by Captain 
R. Shears, the officer who had the superintendence of these tribes ; but 
it would be trespassing too far on our limits, were we to enter into any 
particulars on these interesting subjects. The Bhills, who inhabit the 
mountains, do not congregate to form any considerable villages, but live 
in small clusters of huts, of the rudest construction. Each of these 
petty colonies has its particular chief, several of whom are generally 
united under one common head, whose title varies according to his class 
and the usages of the country. They have but little knowledge of agri- 
culture, and are, consequently, in a great degree, dependent on the 
neighbouring villages in the plains, for their supply of grain, tobacco, 
and liquor; of the two last of which they are excessively fond. The 
result of a census of the Bhill population of the Vindhya range, has 
proved that their number does not exceed six to a square mile; and the 
same calculation is probably applicable to the whole extent of country 
which they inhabit. Their habits are entirely predatory; for they have, 
in fact, been deprived by the barbarous system of exclusion, which has 
placed them beyond the pale of civil society, of all other means of 
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subsistence’ and*these habits are so completely interwoven with their 
superstitions, that they actually believe that they were created to prey 
upon their neighbours; and, ‘I am Mahadeéva’s thief,” is the common 
predestinarian answer of a Bhill detected in a crime. They do not, 
however, like many others of the predatory tribes of India, extend their 
incursions to any considerable distance from their native wilds. ‘‘ Their 
arms, and their habits,” says Sir John Malcolm, ‘are more suited to 
the ravines, the woods, and the mountains, amid which they live. The 
Bhill is small of stature ; but active, and capable of enduring great 
fatigue. He has seldom any clothing but a small piece of cloth round 
his waist. His arms are a bow and a quiver of arrows, in the use of 
which he is very expert ; but he seldom faces his enemy. His arrows 
are shot from behind bushes and rocks; and his acquaintance with the 
country, makes him almost always successful in eluding pursuit. If he 
descends into the plain, it is at night, to thieve and plunder ; or if in 
the day, to drive away unguarded cattle, or to attack defenceless travel- 
lers, who (if not killed) are kept till they are ransomed.” The essay 
concludes with a few brief remarks on the means of reclaiming this wild 
and lawless race, particularly deserving the attention of those who are 
engaged in the administration of the districts which they inhabit. Much, 
he asserts, has been already done, by the adoption of the system which 
he recommends, towards reducirig the Bhills who inhabit the right bank 
of the Nermada, as well as many other parts, to a state of peace and tran- 
quillity ; and he strongly enforces the necessity of a continuance of the 
same line of conduct towards them, in order to secure and to extend the 
advantages which have already been gained. 

The ‘ Account of the Banyan Tree, or Ficus Indica, as found in the 
ancient Greek and Roman authors,’ by Dr. Noehden, is a highly en- 
tertaining and curious piece of classical research; but as it does not 
tend to the elucidation of any new fact, relative to the East, we are 
compelled to pass it over, and to proceed to the concluding article of the 
present part of these Transactions. 

This is a very learned ‘Commentary on a_ Sanscrit Inscription, 
relative to the last Hindu King of Delhi,’ by Captain James Tod, a 
gentleman distinguished for his attainments in Sanscrit literature, and 
more especially for his intimate and minute acquaintance with whatever 
relates to the Rajputs and the country which they inhabit. The inserip- 
tion, which the present essay is designed to illustrate, was obtained in 
1815, from the walls of a Musulman place of worship, to which it had 
been transferred from the ruins of the palace, of which it originally formed 
part, at Hansi (or, as the name is more correctly inscribed on the stone 
in question, Asi,) a fortress 126 miles nearly W. N. W. from Delhi. It 
would be in vain to attempt, within, the limits to which we are of neces- 
sity confined, to follow Captain Tod through the great variety of discur- 
sive illustration which he has brought to bear upon the subject : we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a few of those prominent points which are 
more particularly calculated to arrest the attention of the reader. The 
place where the inscription was found, appears to have been a fortress of 
considerable strength and importance, and to have been regarded as the 
key to the capital of the empire. It is situated on the N.W. frontier of 
what is now British India, immediately bordering upon the desert, and in 
the direct line of the fords of the Setlej or Garah, the usual route of 
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"western invasion, whether led by Mahmad, by Shahabuddin, or by 
Timur. The scope of the inscription is to commemorate a victory ob- 
tained by Prithwraaja, the last of the Hindoo race who swayed the 
sceptre of India, by means of his vassal chiefs, Kilhan and Hammir, over 
the tribe of Doda. Passing over the slight notice which is given of this 
tribe, ene of the thirty-six royal races of India, we arrive at a much 
more extended account of that of Chihamana, from which the conqueror 
drew his descent. We cannot, however, dwell upon the profound re- 
searches of Captain Tod into the origin of this distinguished race, further 
than to extract the following passage, as illustrative of the opinions enter- 
tained by that gentleman, relative to the circumstances to which India is 
indebted for the distinct and martial character of its northern population. 

Hereafter I may embody some distinct remarks on the martial races of India, 
ax attempt an approach to the origin of some. It will involve some speculative 
netions, and without, perhaps, much solid foundation. The restless migratory 
hordes uf higher Asia never found the 4ttok to be the Rubicon, which the more 
modern Hindoo wished it to.be considered, to keep him from the impure contact 
of the barbarian (Mléch’hu) to the westward : and the plains of Hindust’han have 
been often trod hy swarms of the same race, who deluged Europe under the 
names of Kimbri, Goths, Huns, Juts, &c. The colony of Gete, or Juts, led by 
Odin into Scandinavia, gave their name, Jutland, to what is termed the Cimbric 
Chersonese, These were still celebrated. as a nation, in the time of Jangiz Khan, 
and even in that of Timur, who carried on successive works of extirpation against 
them. A grand colony of them, settled where the Malli opposed Alexander, com- 
bated MAmiad of Ghizni, in a novel warfare on the waters of the Indus, but were 
slaughtered and cviven across the Setlej. The Gete, or Jits, have a place amongst 
the thirty-six races ; and I have an inscription, in an ancient character, recording 
the power of a Jit prince in the fifth century ; his capital, Salpar, doubtless, that 
situated high in the Penjab, mentioned in the twelfth century, as being amongst 
the conquests of Cumdra Béla, of Mehwdla Pattan, and, perhaps, the Syalcote 
of our modern geography. What I mean to surmise is, that these, and many 
others of the tribes now assimilated as Hindus, have an appearance (from their 
‘manners and mythology, and the unsatisfactory details of their first appearance) 
foreign to the aboriginal inhabitants of the plains of India. The remark is more 
particularly extended to the peninsula of Saurdshtra, which comprehends tribes 
with every appearance (though for ages settled there) of foreign and of northerly 
origin. 

We have given the above quotation in Captain Tod’s own words, on 
account of the importance of the results to which his views, if correct, 
-would ultimately lead ; and it must be confessed, that there exist nume- 
rous strict analogies and close coincidences between the manners and, 
especially, the mythology of the Indian and Scandinavian tribes, which 
tend materially to strengthen his hypothesis. Many of these are inci- 
dentally pointed out in the course of his commentary; and should he 
prosecute the inquiry further, as he gives us reason to believe that it is 
_his intention to do, he will, doubtless, be able to throw much light on this 
obscure, yet interesting, subject ; for the investigation of which no person 
can be better qualified than himself. As for the Chahamana (or Chohan, 
as it is pronounced) family itself, he is of opinion, that, “ however much 
of the Scythian they possess in their ancestry, it might be going rather 
too far to suppose them a ramification of the Cho-han dynasty of China.” 
He refers to the Hindoo genealogist and poet, for their fabulous origin 
from the Agni-cunda, or Fire-fountain, and gives a rapid view of their his- 
tory, as derived from those sources, from Agnipala, the immediate offspring 
of Fire, to Prithwirdja, the first of their race who mounted the imperial 
throne of Delhi, and under whose reign the Moguls achieved the conquest 
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of Hindoostan. For the history of this chivalrous but unfortunate prince, 
he refers largely to the poem of his bard Chand, who accompanied his 
beloved master in all his exploits, and at length perished with him, and 
whose immortal work is so familiar in the mouths of the Rajputs, as the 
record of the fame and of the gallant deeds of their forefathers, that he 
who could not quote it upon occasion would be regarded as an arrant dolt. 
The actions of Prithwiraja and his chiefs, as related in this poem, beara 
striking resemblance to those of the Preux chevaliers who, about the same 
period of time, traversed the regions of the West in search of perilous ad- 
ventures, and whose romantic gallantry was equally the theme of the 
songs of minstrels and troubadours.—We regret that we are unable to 
enter more at length into the variety of subjects discussed in this inter- 
esting paper, but we trust that we have already said enough to induee 
those who are curious in such investigations, to see and examine the 
volume for themselves. 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF A GENERAL OFFICER IN 
THE EAST INDIES. 


Tue years of vanished Life 

The gun’s loud voice hath told— 

The breast that dared the battle-strife 
Is motionless and cold ! 


The muffled drum’s dull moan, 


The requiem of the Brave, 
Hath woke the deep responsive groan 
Above a Warrior’s grave. 


He lies on his dark bed, 

With cold unconscious brow; 
For Sleep's eternal spell is spread 
Around his pillow now. 


Behold the crimson sky, 

And mark yon setting sun ; 

For, like that orb, once bright on high, 
Was he whose race is run! 


A few short moments’ flight 

Hath wildly changed his doom : 

The worm shall be his bride to-night,— 
His home, the cheerless tomb ! 


The midnight blast shall howl— 

The dews his cold limbs steep— 

The wolf and wild dog loudly growl— 
Nor wake his dreamless sleep ! 


And vain the dirge of woe, 
That haunts his place of rest ; 
The Spirit smiles in glory now, 
Tn regions of the blest ! 
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THE BENCH—THE BAR—AND THE PRESS, AT BOMBAY. 


Tue contests between the Bench and the Bar, which ended in the 
suspension of the” Barristers at Bombay, must be already familiar to most 
of our readers.' It was hoped that the restoration of the latter to the 
emoluments of their practice (the chief apparent object of their ambition) 
would have restored the interrupted harmony; and that the succession of 
a Supreme Court of Judicature, with an increased number of Judges, to 
that of a Recorder and a Bench of Magistrates, would have so softened 
down the angry and personal feelings which had been engendered between 
certain individuals of the former limited establishment, that all wounds 
would have been closed, and peace and good will have succeeded to open 
warfare and secret animosity. That hope has, however, been disappointed. 
The Bench and the Bar of Bombay are just as much at variance as ever. 
Party spirit pervades every class of society. And to add to the efferves- 
cence which such a state of things would of itself be quite sufficient to 
produce, the local Government appear to be hostile to the legal autho- 
rities, which it ovght to be their pride and their duty to support. Even 
the inferior Magistrates of Police, holding their appointments from the 
Governor, take no scruple of setting the law at defiance. A young civil 
servant is encouraged, as well as defended, in a gross assault upon one 
of the native officers of the Court;—a portion of the Press, which is 
under the control of a member of the Bombay Council, (one of the news- 
papers of the settlement being his property,) joins in the opposition 
to ‘the Judges ;—and, to crown all, a British Editor, instead of being 
proceeded against legally, is ordered to quit the settlement in three months ; 
or, in other words, is to be transported without trial, under the government 
of Mr. Elphinstone, a pretended Whig, a professed friend of liberty, and 
a man who received, without once denying his claim to them, the most 
extravagant praises for removing the censorship from the Press at Bombay, 
and suffering the world to consider him as a friend of its freedom!— 
Time, that great expositor of human actions, does much to unmask hy- 
pocrisy every where; and every day appears to assist in developing the 
manner in which this vice has pervaded the professions of most of the 
leading men in India. But we must enter on our narrative. The subjects 
are apparently distinct, yet they are closely connected with each other ; 
and as we have the good fortune to be in possession of ample materials 
from the most accurate sources, we have thought it best to bring them all 
together under one point of view, for the sake of the illustration which 
they will each afford to the other. 

The contempt in which the Governors and public functionaries of India 
generally hold the Natives of that oppressed country, is notorious. It is 
not, however, so generally known, perhaps, that the present Governor, 
and some of the Members of Council at Bombay, entertain this feeling in 
a more than ordinary degree. The case of the Parsee merchant, 
Cursetjee Monackjee, was but a single instance of its being extended to 
a total disregard of their well-founded claims, even when confirmed by 
Jaw and justice. The arrival of a man like Sir Edward West in such 





1 See the Article entitled ‘ Mysteries of Law, as practised at Bombay ’— 
Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 481, 
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a community, could not fail to excite some sensation; and when he made 
so early a display of his determination to administer equal justice to the 
poor and to the rich :—when he publicly declared, that British Courts 
were established in India for the express purpose of giving the Natives of 
the country redress against the Company and their servants :—when he 
said, ‘ I cannot allow it to be surmised that the meanest or poorest 
Native would not at any period of the existence of the Court, obtain 
a full measure of justice against the Government :”*—it was hardly to be 
wondered at that he should be regarded with jealous and unfavourable 
eyes. 

It appears, however, that better things were hoped for, from the Judges 
who might follow, when the members intended to form the Supreme 
Court should arrive; and accordingly, the party of Government officers 
and civil servants opposed to Sir Edward West are said to have looked 
for their arrival with no common feelings of anxiety. We have now be- 
fore us a letter from Bombay, of a late date, which says, that on the 
arrival off that port of the ship in which Sir Charles Chambers was known 
to be, boats were sent out to meet her beyond the Lighthouse, with 
letters from certain individuals, to whom the new Judge had been men- 
tioned by ccrrespondents in England, for the purpose of inviting him to 
take up his abode with the writers, and thus secure an opportunity of 
preventing his alliance with Sir Edward West, as far as persuasion and 
previous possession of the ear of frendship might prevail. The attempt 
did not, however, snececd.. Sir Charles waited until the vessel anchored, 
and then went on shore, and took up his abode in the house of his brother 
Judge, Sir Edward West, much to the disappointment of the parties 
who desired otherwise. Subsequent to this, it is asserted that a very 
vigorous attempt was made to prejudice his mind against his colleague in 
office, and to win him over to the side of the adverse party, but this also 
failed; and Sir Charles is known to have expressed himself generally to 
the effect, that he considered the conduct of the Barristers wholly inad- 
missible, and their suspension by the Judge strictly legal and proper. On 
this point we have already expressed our opinions, as not altogether 
coinciding with the view taken by the Judge, and need not repeat them 
here. But it is gratifying to find, at least, that where the Governor of any 
distant settlement, and his immediate dependants and followers, hold the 
Natives of the country in contempt, and reject their just claims,—British 
Judges, who too frequently lean towards the side of power, however un- 
justly exercised, have sometimes virtue enough to resist this system of 
arbitrary rule, and firmness enough to withstand all attempts made to 
seduce or to terrify them from the due performance of their duty. 

The first occasion, after the sitting of the Supreme Court, in which 
the open defiance of some of the Barristers, and the secret influence 
of some of the members of Government, were seen to be conjointly 
opposed to the authority of the Court, was the following :—Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt Shaw, a young civil servant, only two years in the country, at- 
tended the Supreme Court during its sitting; and while the business of 
the Court was proceeding, he went up toa native Chopdar, (a kind of 
usher placed in certain situations of the Court, to preserve silence and order, 





2 See the Judgment of Sir Edward West, as delivered at Bombay—Oriental 
Herald, vol. iii. p. 273. 
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and to prevent persons from going into parts of the Court reserved for its 
professional members,) and commanded him to bring him pens, ink, and 
paper. The Chopdar replied, that he was stationed at that particular 
part of the Court by the Judges, and could not leave it without deserting 
his duty; but added, that a sepoy of the Court would bring him what he 
required. On this, Mr. Shaw struck the Chopdar a blow upon the temple, 
which (to use the terms in which the Chopdar’s deposition is translated,) 
“‘ turned his head round,” - in plain English, we imagine, “‘ such a blow 
as staggered him, or made him giddy.” 

This statement rested on the oath of the Chopdar, and was confirmed 
by that of two other native servants of the Court, who were in attend- 
ance at the time, and who witnessed the whole transaction. On these 


affidavits being made, a writ of attachment was issued against Mr. 


Shaw, and he was brought up on the following day, before the Court, in 
the custody of the Sheriff. It appears that Mr. Norton, the Advocate- 
General, whose hostility to the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, had 
been before suilicient!y evinced, was directed by the Judges, as the officer 
of Government, to conduct the prosecution against Mr. Shaw, in support 
of the order and dignity of the Court; but, to their great surprize, 
he avowed that he had already accepted a retainer from Mr. Shaw 
himself, to tonduct his defence. Mr. Parry, another Barrister, and one 
who had before coalesced with Mr. Norton against the Judge, also came 
forward to bail the offending party ! 

On Mr. Norton’s making this avowal, the Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
West, asked him, what he conceived to be his duty on such occasions as 
the present: to which the Advocate-General made such a reply as led 
to the inference, that he did not consider himself by any means dound 
to proceed against those who might offend against the Court, unless 
especially directed by the Government todo so. 

Mr. Norton then moved the Court that Interrogatories might be filed, 
and that Mr. Shaw might be allowed to answer them, according to the 
usual practice. This was acceded to; and the Clerk of the Crown, 
Mr. Woodhouse, was directed to prepare the Interrogatories, and em- 
ploy such professional aid for the prosecution, as he might deem neces- 
sary. A motion, that Mr. Shaw might be admitted to bail, was also 
ged: when Dr. Kembal, brother-in-law of the accused, and Mr, 

arry, a Barrister of the Court, gave the necessary securities that 
Mr. Shaw should appear again on Friday, the 30th of July, to answer 
the [nterrogatories respecting the alleged offence. 

A private letter, from an individual who endeavours to represent the 
case of Mr. Shaw in the most favourable light, and who may, therefore, be 
taken as safe authority in any statements which make against him, states 
that after considerable altercations on points of technical difficulties, the 
Interrogatories were filed, and a day appointed for Mr. Shaw’s answer- 
ing them. In the interval, he had been furnished with a copy of the 
Interrogatories; and his counsel, Mr. Norton, apparently unwilling to 
trust to his client’s discretion, as to the replies which he should make, 
prepared a set of written answers, for him to read from a paper when his 
examination should take place. When the day came, however, and he 
was about to read from the paper in question, the Clerk of the Crown, 
Mr. Woodhouse, would not permit him to read his answers, but insisted 
on his replying to the questions put to him, verbally. Mr. Shaw then 
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asked time to consult his counsel, which was granted, and his counsel’s 
advice was, that he should make another attempt to carry his point of 
reading from the written paper; but if this could not be allowed, that he 
had better answer them verbally, (a piece of advice which at once proves 
that the adviser did not consider the peint a right for which he could 
contend.) This second attempt was made, and failed: and Mr. Shaw 
submitted to answer accordingly, telling Mr. Woodhouse, however, that 
he saw plainly through the trick by which it was meant to entrap hiner. 
The accused complained that the questions were long, and nearly unin- 
telligible, from the technical phraseology in which they were couched ; 
and asked that the questions might be put to him verbally, and the 
replies given in the same manner. ‘This wasaleclined ; and it is further 
said, that Mr. Woodhouse refused to permit counsel, or any other per- 
son, to be present on behalf of the individual questioned, during the 
examination. It is added, that Mr. Kemball, one of the gentlemen who 
bailed the accused, doubted whether Mr. Woodhouse would act upea 
this declaration, and made an attempt to enter the room where the exa- 
mination took place (at the Clerk of the Crown’s office); but was re+ 
fused admittance: two circumstances, which, if true, and contrary to 
law, ought to have been made a ground of legal proceeding against Mr. 
Woodhouse, which, however, does not appear to have been the case. 

The same authority goes on to state, that after the verbal answers of 
Mr. Shaw had been written down by Mr. Woodhouse, they were read over 
by the latter, and the former was required to sign them in that state. 
The next day an office copy of both questions and answers was furnished 
to the defendant, who was informed that he had not satisfactorily exeul- 
pated himself from the charges alleged, and that he was held to be ‘in 
contempt.” Mr. Shaw, however, according to the testimony of his 
friend and defender, from whose authority we gather the view of the 
case here presented, declared that the answers contained in the written 
copy were not the answers which he made, when interrogated. 

An aflidavit was then made by Mr. Shaw, (a copy of which we have 
before us,) stating, in substance, all the preceding facts; adding, that 
instead of Mr. Woodhouse giving Mr. Shaw the written version of his 
verbal answers to read, that he might verify their accuracy, or correct 
them if necessary, he read them himself; that when he signed them, he 
saw only the few lines above his name; that he could see, from Mr. 
Woodhouse’s manner of writing them down, that they contained many 
erasures and interlineations :—-(All this should Lave been objected to 
at the time; but, as signing is a voluntary act, which no mam can 
be forced to perform, the mere circumstance of making a signature, with 
these facts before the signing party, must show that he did netdeem ther 
of sufficient importance to deter him from the act of signing:)—that when 
he obtained an office copy of the whole, he found the language used by 
Mr. Woodhouse, in writing the answers, to convey, in several instances, 
a meaning totally different to that which his own answers, if faithfully taken 
down, would have given; and in others, that the answers contained 
assertions which he never made at all! As an illustration of the misrepre+ 
sentation made, he states that Mr. Woodhouse makes him say, “‘ he had 
no intention to COMMIT any violence whatever:” whereas his answer 
was, that ‘* he had not comMITTED any violence whatever.” Again, it 
is alleged, that the deponent is made by Mr. Woodheuse to say, “ that 
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he did not give any orieR blow, slap, tap, or push :” whereas, he de- 
clares, that he never once used the word “ other ;” but stated positively 
and unequivocally, that “ he did not, at any time, give any slap, tap, or 
push whatever.” 

These are grave and serious charges, and if falsely made, must con- 
sign the name of Mr. Shaw and his legal advisers, to no very distin- 
guished honours; while, if ¢ru/y made, and substantiated, Mr. Wood- 
house will deserve to be, not only removed from his office, but spurned 
by all honest men. At this distance from the scene, we can only judge 
by the papers before us ; and we have them all, we believe, with the com- 
ments of friends and adversaries on each. We must say, however, that 
prevalent as is the vice of falsehood and misrepresentation among the 
natives of India in contests among themselves, we can hardly conceive it 
possible, that a native chopdar would ever dare to prefer so serious a 
complaint as this against a civil servant of the Company (the difficulty, 
indeed, is to get natives to come forward with such.complaints when 
really founded in truth): and still less, that two other witnesses could be 
found to corroborate it, if not strictly accurate to the very letter of their 
deposition. Such men would have nothing to hope, but every thing to 
fear from the issue: and we can imagine no motive strong enough to 
make them venture on such an accusation, unless the eyent described 
actually took place. 

On the other hand, we confess ourselves equally staggered at the affida- 
vit of Mr. Shaw, a civil servant it is true, and one who, no doubt, re- 
gards the natives as a race not to be dealt with as Europeans; but still a 
gentleman, living among gentlemen, and risking all his future reputation 
as a man of honour, if he should dare to swear to that which was false. 
Both statements, it will be admitted, cannot be true ; but while there is 
no conceivable motive for false accusation on the one side, there are the 
strongest motives to prompt to positive denial on the other. Beyond 
this, we cannot venture to decide. Our own impression is, however, that 
some such incident as that described, having actually occurred—in what 
manner, or to what extent, we cannot presume to say—the Barristers 
seized the opportunity, not to defend a helpless Native from the assault of 
a powerful European, or to maintain the dignity of the Court in which 
they practised,—the course which humanity, and a sense of duty, would 
equally have prompted ; but to oppose the Judges, to annoy the Bench, 
and to obtain what they would consider a victory over those against 
whom, it is but too evident, that they entertained feelings of the most 
angry description. If this be the case, there is no language too severe 
by which to mark so base and contemptible a proceeding. 

The subsequent occurrences rather strengthen than throw a doubt on 
this conjecture. On the 6th of August, the case was again brought 
before the Court, when the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, was absent, 
and Sir Charles Chambers sat alone on the bench. Mr. Norton then 
moved that Mr. Shaw be discharged, on the ground that the interroga- 
tories were irregular, having been filed by a person who had no autho- 
rity todo so. It was assumed by Mr. Norton that in all cases of this 
description, there must be a private prosecutor, in order that the party 
interrogated may know by whom the interrogatories are filed: whereas, 
here, the Court wére prosecutors; which, he contended, they ought not 
to be, except in cases where the contempt was committed either in their 
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sight or hearing, when they become at once, prosecutors, judge, and 
jury, by ordering the offender to be committed to prison without any 
trial whatever. Mr. Justice Chambers maintained, in opposition to this, 
that the alleged assault committed by Mr. Shaw on the person of one 
of the officers of the court, stationed in a particular part of it expressly to 
preserve order and peace, was an act of contempt which came strictly 
within the class of cases to be prosecuted by order of the Court, and that 
it was an insult to their authority which could not be passed over. Mr. 
Norton adinitted this to be the case, supposing the alleged charges to be 
true; but he contended, according to the instructions of Mr. Shaw, that 
they were altogether false, and without the least foundation in truth! He 
still laid great stress on the necessity of a private prosecutor, who, he 
considered, should have been the chopdar, he being the party aggrieved ; 
forgetting, apparently, that the proceeding was not against Mr. Shaw, 
for a common assault, but for contempt of court, in offering an insult to 
one of its ‘own officers while the Court was sitting. Mr. Justice Cham- 
bers stated that the Court itself was the prosecutor in the present instance, 
and proceeded by its own officer, the Clerk of the Crown. Mr. Norton 
persisted in his opinion that this could not be; and Mr, Justice Cham- 
bers is said to have declared that he would not allow this argument to 
be sustained. As this was the ruling of the Court, Mr. Norton had no 
further remarks to offer, and his motion for the discharge of Mr. Shaw 
was accordingly refused. 

This was the state of the case on the 6th of August last. On the 11th 
of the same month, a report of these proceedings in Court was issued in 
the Bombay Gazette, containing the substance of the facts before recited, 
as to the arguments of the Judge and Counsel; but altogether so much 
at variance with truth, that Sir Charles Chambers immediately on seeing 
it, aflirmed it to be ‘‘ a gross misrepresentation, putting words into his 
mouth contrary to the principles of English law, and which no lawyer 
would venture to utter” This led toa demand, on the part of the Judge, 
for an apology from the Editor, which was refused; and application 
being made to Government, to enforce this demand, they insisted on 
its being complied with; while the Editor, equally persisting in his 
refusal, was ordered by the Government to quit Bombay and embark 
for Europe in three months, or he would be apprehended and shipped off 
as others had been before him! 

This brings us ta the consideration of another important question—the 
state of the Bombay Press. In the year 1820, when Mr. Elphinstone 
assumed the Governorship of Bombay in succession to Sir Evan Nepean, 
the Press of that Presidency was under a strict censorship. Lord Has- 
tings had, however, acquired so much popularity, throughout India gene- 
rally, as well as in all other parts of the world, for his magnanimity in 
removing these invidious fetters, that Mr. Elphinstone took the earliest 
opportunity of following his example, and one of the first acts of his new 
government was to declare the press of Bombay to be free. This was 
announced in the Bombay papers, repeated in those of Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and a due share of praise was given to Mr. Elphinstone, in all 
quarters, for this act of truly English statesmanship and liberality. The 
great mass of mankind are, however, more frequently premature in their 
eulogiums than in their censures; in the case of public men especially, 
they are quick-to approve and slow to blame: so that they have much 
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more frequent occasion to retrace their steps in cases of the former, thar 
in those of the latter description. 

The magnanimity of Mr. Elphinstone, for which he consented to re- 
ceive such extravagant admiration, consisted in this:—There were then 
existing at Bombay two newspapers; one of them, the Courier, the 
avowed organ of authority, supported entirely by its patronage in Ge- 
neral. Orders, public advertisements, &ec., and, therefore, to be safely 
trusted without a censor; the other, the Gazette, the property, princi- 
pally, of Mr. Francis Warden, formerly Chief Secretary to Government, 
and Censor of the Press ex-officio, and, consequently, as unlikely to 
touch on any topic that might be unpleasant to official ears. With such 
securities as these, Mr. Elphinstone was quite safe in pretending to remove 
all restrictions from the Press of Bombay: and the result has proved that 
safety; for from that hour to the present, neither of these journals have 
ever ventured to utter a syllable that could displease the Government, and 
both have continued as ‘‘ dull by authority” as the most fastidious and 
terrified alarmist at the spread of free discussion could have wished. 

This paper, the Bombay Gazette, has continued ever since that pe- 
riod to be the property, and under the control, of Mr. Warden, though 
now a Member of Council, and consequently-a ‘* part and parcel” of the 
Government itself. Such a situation as this, by giving to any one pow- 
erful member of a governing body, the command over an engine, the 
chief value of which is its fearless independence, and the consequent 
impartiality of its strictures on the acts of all men in office, —is suthiciently 
scandalous of itself. When, however, such influence is used not merely 
to prevent the geod which a bold and honest press might do by speaking 
out, when censure of the acts of Government is required, but to create 
positive evil, by being permitted to erect itself, as a battery, against the 
higher authorities of the Law, to which all ought to look-up with respect, 
as the great arbiter between the oppressor and the oppressed,—the scandal 
is greater still. That there is every reason to believe this to be the use 
to which Mr. Warden's Gazette is applied, all our information from the 
spot goes to confirm; and, if it be really so, the Government of Bombay, 
or such individual members of it as lend themselves to such a system, 
ought to be held up to deserved contempt. 

The hostility of the Bombay Government to the power and authority 
of the Court has been already explained. It was enough to provoke this, 
that Sir Edward West had declared his determination to defend the 
helpless natives against the oppressions of their more powerful masters. 
Mr. Elphinstone, notwithstanding his great popularity among Englishmea 
serving under him, is known to regard the natives with as little consider- 
ation as most men. Mr, Warden does not differ much from the Governor 
in this respect: and there is not one, perhaps, in the whole Council, 
whose zeal for the rights and interests of the natives exceeds the love 
which he bears to his own power and authority; though all are not 
equally indifferent. to their happiness. As the official paper of this Go- 
vernment, the Courier, could not be chosen as an organ for attacking the 
Court, without making the Government an open and avowed party to 
such proceedings, the Gazette appears to have been selected for this 
purpose, as it could do the work with the same effect, without impli- 
cating the higher powers in responsibility. There is a degree of mean- 
ness: and cowardice in this, which would: be revolting: to high-minded 
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men: but the same stratagem was resorted to at Calcutta. The Govern~ 
ment Gazette of that Presidency was originally made the channel of 
hostile attacks on the friends of free discussion and liberal principles there, 
but this, assuming the appearance of a warfare under the Government 
sanction, that paper gradually withdrew from the contest; and the John 
Bull was set up by the money and influence of Government officers; who 
thus had a masked battery from which to assail those whom they feared 
and hated; at the same time, that they avoided that responsibility, 
from which no braver honest man would ever shrink. 

The Bombay Gazette, it appears, made it a constant practice, after the 
just judgment of Sir Edward West, to send forth garbled statements of 
what transpired in Court, to the prejudice of the Judges; and this be~ 
came at last so apparent, that formal complaints of it were made to 
Government, and the Editor was repeatedly requested to avoid the publi~ 
cation of such partial and garbled statements of the proceedings in Court, 
as were calculated to convey the most erroneous impressions respecting’ 
the justice or legality of its decisions. 

Friends as we are to the utmost freedom of comment and discussion, 
whether on the conduct of Governors, Judges, or other public men, we 
do conceive that no greater offence can be committed, not merely against 
a Court, but against the best interests of truth and justice, than by the 
publication of “ partial and garbled statements” of the proceedings of any 
public tribunal. Such an offence is without the shadow of an excuse: 
and we should have no more pity for one made to suffer for so doing, than 
for a swindler or a perjured witness condemned to the pillory for his 
crimes. Let the report of what is actually said and done be fairly 
given, and the comment may be as bold and fearless as desired: but, to 
misstate facts, and give an erroneous impression, by suppression or falsi- 
fication, is an offence that merits the severest reprehension. We havea 
letter before us, from an authority on which we can rely, saying, “ The 
report of our late proceedings in Court, have, as usual, been put into the 
Gazette in the most partial and incorrect manner. Indeed, this practice 
has now become quite systematic.’ Another letter says, “‘ I need not 
remind you, that the Gazette is entirely influenced by one of our mem- 
bers of council, who is its proprietor: but had it ventured to publish one 
half the calumnies against the Government, which it has done against 
the Court, it would long since have been suppressed, and shared the fate 
of the. Calcutta Journal.” 

We may, perhaps, be pardoned for taking this occasion to say, that 
the never-ceasing cry of the Calcutta Journal was this, ‘ Let arbitrary 
power be put down, and let the law and its administrators be upheld, as 
the authority to which all should bow.” It was never once even accused 
of partial or garbled reports: and though it censured freely whatever 
appeared to call for condemnation. this was always done by first stating 
the facts with accuracy, and then commenting on them with that open 
ness, which every man responsible for his opinions is bound to observe in 
all his public writings. It was the abuses of arbitrary power on the part 
of the Government, however, that it condemned; and not the supre- 
macy of the Law, or the respect due to the Tribunals of Justice. Its 
perpetual motto was, ‘‘ Let the Law be supreme: and let all men be 
equally subject to its dominion.” 

To return, however, to the Press of Bombay:—If the conduct of thé 
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Government was base, in permitting an organ under the control of 
one of their own members, to practise this systematic misrepresentation 
and injustice: their subsequent sacrifice of the individual who apparently 
acted as their instrument in this labour, was still worse; and displays a 
degree of pusillanimity quite characteristic of a capricious despotism. 
Nor was the conduct of the Judges, in the last scene of this drama, at all 
less reprehensible. In short, the title of “ ALL 1n rngz WronG” seems 
never to have been better deserved, or more appropriate, than on the pre- 
sent occasion. Mr. Shaw was, beyond question, wrong; Mr. Norton his 
defender scarcely less so; the Editor who misrepresented the proceedings 
was undoubtedly wrong; but the Judges were equally so, in their mode 
of pursuing him; and the Government was, as it appears to us at least, 
worse than the whole put together. Of the three first, we have already 
expressed an opinion in detail: it remains now to speak of the Judges. 

It is the incessant boast of Englishmen, who think, with Blackstone, 
their laws to be ‘‘ the perfection of reason,” that there is no wrong with- 
out a remedy; and by none is this phrase more constantly repeated, than 
by those who know it to be untrue, namely by attorneys, barristers, and 
judges. By this remedy is meant, not an arbitrary and violent assump- 
tion of power to avenge one’s own wrong, but a legal remedy, to be had 
in due coyrse of law. Supposing then, the conduct of the Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette to have been ever so bad, what was the course which 
British Judges should have pursued? It is necessary, we admit, that 
their authority should be supported, and the dignity of their court 
upheld. Any act, however, which opposes this, is a legal wrong; and 
for such, a legal remedy may be found; for however deficient the law 
really is in remedies for wrongs done to private individuals, it is rich 
enough in remedies for insults to public men; and of all men, Judges, as 
being of the class of law-makers, are perhaps the best protected. What then 
should have been the course pursued by them? If the statements which 
the editor published were libellous, the Court should have proceeded 
either by information or indictment against the offender, ‘ in due course 
of law:” if what he had written or printed, amounted in itself to a con- 
tempt of court, they might have committed him to prison. Their duty 
was clear, but Sir C. Chambers at least, (the only party who appears to 
have been offended by the garbled report,) goes out of the straight path 
of duty to seek another mode of redress; he leaves the paths of law for 
those of arbitrary power; and he calls upon the Government to visit the 
editor with their displeasure in order to protect him. ‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen! how are the great cast down.” What! a British Judge, 
sent expressly to India, for the purpose of protecting individuals from 
the tyranny of their Indian Governors, and to interpose the shield of the 
law between the powerful and their victims, a British Judge to ask that 
law to be set aside, and an act of the purest despotism exercised on his 
own behalf! We can scarcely imagine that a greater reproach could be 
cast on any Judge, than falsely to impute to him such a step as this; and 
yet it is undoubtedly true, that more Judges than one have resorted to 
this mode of seeking redress for supposed wrongs sustained by them in 
India. In Bengal, a former Chief Justice is known to have applied to a 
former Governor-General, requesting to have an Editor sent out of the 
country for stating some unpleasant truths: but the reply of the Gover- 
nor-General was as became an English nobleman. He told the Judge 
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that he who was sent here to administer the law for the protection of 
others, ought to be the last man to set that law aside; and while he 
advised a legal proceeding, he refused to comply with the wishes of any 
man, by the exercise of a despotic power ;—on hearing which, the Judge 
retired, covered with shame. 

The example of the Governor-General should have been followed by 
Mr. Elphinstone and his colleagues. But they had not the same British 
notions on this subject. Sir Charles Chambers complained; and the 
Bombay Government, instead of desiring him to seek his remedy in that 
Court of which he was a member, writes a letter to the editor of the 
Gazette, “ requiring him to make a public acknowledgment of the errors 
complained of, and an apology for the reflections directed against Sir 
Charles Chambers.” This editor, Mr. Fair, was, it appears, a near re- 
lative of one of the barristers, and must have been a protegé of Mr. 
Warden’s, and not obnoxious to the rest of the Government, or he would 
hardly have held his employment. Whether he counted on secret sup- 
port in his refusal to make an apology, notwithstanding the public de- 
mand of it by the Government, and thought they were playing a double 
game, we cannot pretend to determine. But he refused to apologize, 
except in such a manner as was deemed inadmissible. Sir Charles Cham- 
bers, it would seem, continued firm in his demand; till at length the 
Government had not only the injustice, but we must say the meanness, 
to sacrifice, to an arbitrary and illegal demand of redress which should 
have been sought through other channels, the unhappy victim who had 
been apparently fighting their own battles; who must, at least, have had 
the countenance and protection of one, and no doubt of more, of the 
members of Government; and who, therefore, both in law and justice, 
was entitled at least to their support. This same Government, who 
had opposed the just decisions of Sir Edward West, yielded at once a 
ready assent to the unjust demand of Sir Charles Chambers, and ordered 
the unhappy editor, Mr. Fair, to quit his post, and be prepared to embark 
for Europe in three months, at his peril ! 

Here then, is an illustration of the uses to which a privileged press 
may be applied. Had there been no control exercised over the press of 
Bombay, but perfect freedom permitted to writers on both’sides, it would 
have been impossible to succeed in giving false impressions by partial 
and garbled reports. Some honest writers would certainly have been 
found, and at all events truth would have been elicited by the collision 
of opposite statements and opinions. The Government, however, want 
a press to serve their purpose only; and the Judges, it would seem, 
would have a press to suit theirs, or they will have none. ‘The result 
is, that an editor is most unjustly sacrificed, and things are not at all 
mended ; for the same scenes may be, and no doubt will be, acted over 
again by other instruments, always to be found. The only cure for such 
evils as these, is the perfect freedom of that very engine which both par-. 
ties dread, and therefore endeavour to crush and destroy. 

Had we not already far exceeded the limits which our space pre- 
scribes to us, we should take the present occasion of adverting to the 
conduct of the Judges in Bengal, in condescending to submit to a regu- 
lation being passed for the press there, one of the prominent conditions 
of which is, that no remarks which could displease them, should ever 
be made on their conduct.—Gracious Heaven! a British Judge, sitting 
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in a Court open to all the world, whose chief glory it ought to be to 
submit to the most searching scrutiny, legalizing a regulation which pro- 
‘hibits all remarks on his own conduct! and then talking of the freedom 
enjoyed by the British inhabitants of India!! Such a degradation as 
this is hardly to be imagined ; but it is, unhappily, too true; and the 
disgrace, still more unhappily, yet remains. Let us hope that the British 
Legislature will soon wipe so foul a stain away. 





CROSSING THE RIVER. 


Tue sun looks bright o’er yonder hill, 
And sheathes the amber flood with gold, 
Which, through the warm sand lapsing still, 
Thus led his crowding waves of old. 

But never since he left the spring 

Which the far hoary mountains hide, 
Did chance a lovelier cohort bring, 

Than that which now sports near his tide. 
See, as along his margin trips 

The laughing maid, how unconfined 

Her hair, from which the fillet slips, 
Waves lightly in the wanton wind ! 

And now with snowy foot she tries 

The temper of the silver wave, 

And pleased, the golden bottom eyes, 
Which says she safely may be brave. 

But still the breadth of waters awes ; 

In truth, she cannot help but think 

That bolder hearts than hers would pause 
To hear the wind on yonder brink 

Moan through the sighing reeds and flags : 
But now her gay companions smile, 
Though every foot behind her lags, 
Though every heart beats high the while. 
At length they venture ! on their cheek 
The lily quells the blushing rose ; 

And as the ceaseless ripples break, 

The hushed and shivering terror grows. 
But near the faithful mastiff swims, 

With eye upon his mistress siill ; 

And round the wheeling sea-mew skims, 
And vents his clamours loud and shrill. 
At length the farther brink they near, 
And Ceesar’s back is dry and free: 

With every step their lessening fear 
Gives way to jokes and smiling glee. 
Now on the verdant marge they stand, 
And look back o’er the flood with pride ; 
But joy to feel the solid land, 

And go on laughing side by side. 





ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 


Tue present age, if it should be thought by posterity worthy of a dis-, 
tinguishing appellation, will be called the age of quackery and puffing. 
Men live by these things; and, we had almost said, by nothing else. 
But the quackery of literature surpasses all other quackery; it is bare- 
faced, and nearly universal. Men of letters, as they are called, spring 
up like the dragon’s teeth of old, and slaughter each other’s reputation 
with equal blindness and fury. Truth, or taste, is their motto; but their 
aim is mere lucre, unennobled by one aspiration after fame. It is, how- 
ever, as much the interest of mankind to encourage a desire of renown, 
as to repress and discountenance base selfishness :—let them weigh the 
matter. Fame, celebrity, reputation, are nothing but words; and werds 
are cheap; they can be bestowed without depriving the donor of his 
“‘ fatted calf,” or his sparkling champagne ; but are nevertheless, to the 
genuine author, that which gives flavour and delight to existence. Still 
men have a peculiar jealousy of writers who display a thirst for reputa- 
tion; not reflecting that it is nothing more than a strong desire to be 
remembered for well-doing by the gratitude of their fellow-mortals. If 
the public persist in reckoning gratitude among the virtues, they should 
be ashamed of this jealousy, and encourage in themselves a readiness to 
discover and reward desert, in the way in which desert is best pleased to 
be rewarded. The same proceeding would act as a discouragement to 
quackery, and lessen the number of books; an event to be prayed for 
by every honest and sober man. It may seem a paradox ; but books, as 
my Lord Bacon has observed, can only be lessened by writing other 
books, which, like Aaron’s serpent, may devour the instruments of the 
magicians. We hope to escape the imputation of inordinate vanity, if 
we express a belief, that in our way, we may contribute to so desirable 
an end; for the art of exposing folly is not very recondite, and need not 
be uncommon, since its object is every where to be met with. 

Literary men are necessarily imbued with a veneration for author- 
ship; they think the surest way to remedy an evil, whether in the body 
politic, or in the animal economy, is to oppose it with a book ; so that, 
according to them, books are to renew the golden age upon earth. Per- 
fect Freedom seems to be the philosopher’s stone of all benevolent men, 
and it is thoughtthat book-making is the only alchemy by which that 
grand secret is to be discovered and made known. We have no. doubt 
that many who diffuse this notion are sincere; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, they see very dimly into the nature of things. The vestal virgin 
who let the enemy into Rome, was stifled by the bucklers which she 
asked for her reward ; and Freedom has often suffered in like manner by 
the unwise offerings of her friends. Books are in themselves equivocal 
things; they may be good, they may be bad; but their great multiplica- 
tion is decidedly hostile to freedom. Reading engenders a fondness for 
solitude, keeps men apart, consumes their passions and resolves, as each 
man’s grate consumes hia fuel, without producing any extraordinary heat 
or illumination. If all the fires of London were in one vast furnace, the 
intenseness of the heat would melt the most stubborn metals, and produce 
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effects never to be created by millions of separate fires. Abuses and 
tyranny would, in like manner, melt away in the fierceness of congre- 
gated passions. Let politicians reflect on this. Let those who love the 
human race, and would become in this world anathema for their salva- 
tion, reflect on it. We, for our part, would as soon inoculate the people 
with the plague, as put our fashionable periodicals into their hands. They 
are the cup of Circe. They sink the dignity of human nature in the 
mire of criticism, and transform the harmless artisan and robust pea- 
sant into maudlin litterateurs :—a preposterous consummation! If the 
human race had signed with their tyrants a bond of eternal slavery, and 
thus given up all hope, they might then be encouraged to quench the con- 
suming fire of despair, in the Lethe of literature. But, while there is 
hope, let not the serpent of pleasure wind into their souls: let mere amuse- 
ment be banished; let their wrongs corrode their bosoms, goad their 
hearts, harass them awaking and in sleep, until they determine to be 
free. Books, in many countries, are a kind of succedaneum for freedom, 
Men seek in them for what they ought to find in the world, but are some~- 
times disappointed. How should it be otherwise? What are the mass 
of writers?’ Why have they written? Are they not venal sophists, whose 
sole views are selfishness ? whose sole hope, an exceeding great reward ¢ 
We are moved, but not without cause; for what honest man can look 
with composure on the indefatigable multiplication of nonsense, or sense 
perverted and mischievous ? 

Useless knowledge is worse than mere ignorance, inasmuch as it fills 
the mind without enriching it; generates self-conceit, fastidiousness, 
vanity, an aristocratival disdain of the lower orders: in short, every 
thing little and contemptible. I know not, said Themistocles, how to 
fiddle ; but I know how to make a small city a great one. His knowledge 

' was worth something, to himself and to his country. Our book-makers 
know nothing, but how to make books. The world, to them, is nothing 
but a huge piece of parchment, to be scribbled on, and bound up into 
volumes, until timeyshall destroy them and it together. A great man 
reads, in order to gauge the general stock of wisdom, and to know how 
to add to it; the book-maker, that he may filch something to transform, 
or disguise, or pass off fora novelty. And, in fact, knowledge has been, 
for the most part, like the sea, tossed and shaken by the storms of 
fashion and vicissitude, and receiving into its bosom rivers, whose waters 
were supplied, by imperceptible channels, from the very cistern they 
seemed to increase. Look at the new books, and the old books under 
new titles, of which the press of this country is daily delivered: what are 
they? helps towards thinking? expositions of errors? No! but things 
which stifle thought, and beget a thousand errors in opinion. It is said, 
that a man may repeat his own lie until he himself believes it; he may 
certainly repeat folly till he thinks it wisdom, and till all those about 
him are of his opinion. Wonderful is the power of reiteration. The 
walls of this metropolis, covered from year to year, with repetitions of 
the same puffs, and always successfully covered, are a proof of what may 
be done by returning again to the point. 


Expelles furca, tamen usque recurrit. 


The vigour of the public mind, like the feast of Phineas, is always 
snatched away by literary harpies, ever on the wing for prey, and 
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endued with a faculty of scenting it, more keen and sure than the 
blood-hound’s. ‘The effect is, that books, considered formerly as nothing 
less than wise men without their failings ; or sacred fanes, in which the 
archives of the dignity and wisdom of the human race were deposited 
for perpetuity; are now lowered in consideration, to a level with the 
amphitheatre or the boxing-ring, being reckoned commonly as nothing 
more than an additional form of amusement. Every scribbler about 
antiquity, talks of the insane passion for amusement which possessed the 
Athenian people in the decline of their Republic; and seems to think 
that nothing similar ever takes place in modern states. But the same 
passion, with the same symptoms, is in as active operation in England at 
this moment, as it was at Athens in the days.of Demosthenes. What is 
the first profession of the general run of magazines, reviews, and news- 
papers ¢ - That they will be entertaining, that they will amuse their 
readers. They endeavour to keep their word, as far as saying nothing 
that can be useful is keeping it. But were letters invented for this pur- 
pose? Did Aristotle, did Plato, did Bacon, coin wisdom into syllables 
for this? What is that ambition which can content itself with sharing 
the praise of the mountebank and the fiddler ; the praise of being an intel- 
lectual juggler, who can put ideas in strange positions for the amusement 
of the weak and silly? Yet such is the ambition of the “ amusing” and 
“ entertaining” book-maker. 

In the primitive ages of the Roman Republic, when the robust minds 
of the citizens were imbued with wisdom and virtue, there was scarcely 
* to be found a barren annalist to give a tongue to their deeds. But we 
find them apt for business, laborious in agriculture, retentive of the 
lessons of experience, and equal to the most arduous undertakings in 
peace and war. Knowledge, collected judiciously, cautiously, and with 
method, may, doubtless, render a man more equal to great affairs ; we 
are not contending against knowledge, but against its sophistical profes- 
sors. The saying of Cesar: ‘ Sylla was ignorant of letters; he wae 
incapable of the Dictatorship ;” did not signify that Sylla was not able 
to criticise the last new poem, or to dissert on the merits of every obscure 
scribbler who wielded his calamus on the Seven Hills: it meant that he 
was ignorant of those principles of conduct and government which, even 
in that age, were rarely to be met with, excepting in the writings of the 
Grecian sages. Czsar’s notion of learning may be gathered from his 
practice ; he trusted it with caution, when it was opposed to the dictates 
of experience. 

At present we are all literary—Reading is the business of life, and 
London is in some danger of being converted into one huge bookseller’s 
shop. But few are any thing the wiser for what they read ; nor is it 
intended by authors in general that they should. Meanwhile the habit 
of criticism and authorship introduces distrust and unfriendliness into 
society ; for young men picking up, as a great author observes, a few 
principles absurdly, construct therewith a cobweb theory, which hangs 
together very well if it be not disturbed ; but shuns with cautious delicacy 
the unceremonious presence of investigation. Hence the builder and the 
puller down, the author and the critic, detest each other; and by their 
jealousies and hatred, introduce a state of society something like what is 
produced by despotism. Ignorance subsists upon punctiliousness and 
affected deference for rank or connexions; it is considered indecorous to 
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lay open in society the nakedness of a man’s mind, or to expose with 
severity the falsehood of his notions ; therefore you shall hear the weakest 
puerilities pass muster in conversation, if the utterer be otherwise a person 
of weight and consideration. Every man finding himself thus fortified 
in the unassailable tower erected about him by decorum, gives himself 
up, even in the midst of men, to the indolence of solitude, and feeds his 
mind with vain forms and frivolous respects, instead of reaping in the 
field of real honour the natural nourishment of noble minds, But men 
revenge themselves by secret contempt, for the unwilling compliments 
they pay each other through custom ; and there is much more real solitude 
and isolation in modern society than can be easily believed ; there being 
scarcely one soul, with talents above the vulgar level, that communicates 
its views to its associates, that ventures to lay itself bare to the inspection 
of others. Men live together with the circumspectness of spies. Yet we 
here and there meet an eye, against whose searching no covering avails, 
which detects weakness lurking beneath the garb of moderation, and the 
serpentine stream of avarice or ambition making its way through the 
thickets of humility and bounded wishes. Men persuade themselves that 
this state of things is to be bettered by literature, which, they think, 
makes directly for virtue and freedom. But the weak-mindedness of 
literary men is strikingly apparent in the matter of their faith; which 
follows almost always in the wake of vulgar prejudices. This has been 
thought to arise from the predominance, in their minds, of the faculty of 
imagination ; but this is itself an error which deserves the epithet of 
vulgar. Imagination, to any great degree, is very rarely the portion of 
literary men, who, for the most part, are persons of learning, and what 
are called accomplishments ; not energetic, inventive, original minds, 
which the possession of imagination would make them, There is nothing 
more turbulent, unmanageable, and averse to vulgar forms, than this 
faculty ; it is the everlasting monsoon that breaks up the sea of enthu- 
siasm ; and if prejudices are ever to be swept away, it is enthusiasm that 
must engulf them, It is, therefore, impolitic in those who would better 
the condition of mankind, to discard the aid of the imagination, without 
which, their theories will be more visionary than those very poetical 
dreams which they despise. It is in vain to consider man abstracted 
from his passions, or to hope for a political millenium from the influence 
of naked reason. Whoever would do good, must enlist the passions on 
the side of reason and justice; and that can never be done effectually, 
permanently, and with vigour, unless they are carried to the goal by the 
force of the imagination. c 

All classes of writers seem, however, to be combined together to be- 
wilder the faculties of the present generation :—memodirs of people who 
are not worth remembering ; letters, real and forged, which communicate 
nothing ; novels, whose incidents are not new; and poems, which are 
any thing but poetical. Add to these, reviews, magazines, without num- 
ber; newspapers that detail fights and cases of crim. con., and reject 
political information; and close the list, after enumerating a hundred 
classes more, with the statutes at large, increasing like a descending ava- 
lanche, to crush the head of posterity,—and you will have some faint con- 
ception of the character of book-making, as it flourishes in this most 
industrious era. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES 
INTO THE LANGUAGES OF THE EAST,’ 


Tue celebrated Reiske, in speaking of the versions of the holy scrip- 
tures used by the Eastern Christians, has somewhere observed, that the 
style in which they are written is not calculated to conciliate the respect 
of the learned, who refuse all credit to a work, if not written in a pure, 
and even elegant style. Since the numerous translations of the Bible 
into the languages of the East, by the praiseworthy rivalry of Bible 
Societies and English Missionaries, many objections have been made ta 
several of them. M. Rémusat, in a review (inserted in the Moniteur 
for 1812) of the Chinese translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, pub- 
lished by the English Missionaries in Bengal, has noticed, with his usual 
ability and powers of criticism, several important mistakes of the trans- 
lators; and pointed out, at the same time, many of the difficulties inse- 
parable from such labours. The Abbé Dubois, a French Missionary, 
who had become familiarized, during a residence of thirty years in 
India, with many of the dialects of the country, and with the opinions, 
manners, and prejudices of the natives, has pronounced a severe judg- 
ment upon several of the versions in ihese idioms. His opinion is re- 
corded in one of the letters in the work published by him under the title 
of ‘ Letters on the State of Christianity in India,’ &c. The Abbé, how- 
ever, has gone much further, and hesitates not to advance that the put- 
ting the Scriptures into the hands of the Hindoos in their own language, 
without previously preparing them for it by a well-grounded and regular 
instruction, far from facilitating their conversion to Christianity, opposes 
an almost invincible obstacle to it. This assertion is quite distinct from 
my subject; and J shall therefore put it entirely aside, and only observe 
that in all that relates, both to the means employed for the conversion of 
the Hindoos, and the obstacles opposed, by their habits and prejudices, 
to the efforts of the missionaries, M. Dubois seems to reason too much by 
the rules of human prudence; and that, when the time marked in the 
decree of heaven has come, the gods of India, the doctrines of the 
Brahmins, and the superstitions of the Hindoos will present no more 
resistance than the gods of the Capitol, the prejudices of Judaism, or the 
wisdom of Zeno or of Plato. The traveller, Burckhardt,® has also ex- 
pressed an unfavourable opinion of some of the new versions ; but no one” 
has entered so profoundly into the examination of any of the eastern 
versions as Dr. ker oa the Scottish Missionary, in his work, entitled 
‘ An Appeal to the Members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
on the Subject of the Turkish New Testament, printed at Paris in 1819.’ 
8vo. London, 1824. It is not my intention here to examine how far the 
criticisms of the Abbé Dubois, or of Dr. Henderson, are well founded or 
not. For the first, I have not the necessary information; and if I think 


1 Translated from an article in the Journal des Savans, by the Baron Sil- 
vestre de Sacy. 

* There was a Mr. Burckhardt, a Missionary and Orientalist, who visited the 
East, particularly Beypt and Syria, after Mr. Burckhardt the traveller, with whom 


the writer appears, from the similarity of name, to have confounded him,—Eb, 
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the Abbe’s remarks somewhat exaggerated, this may only be a prejudice, 
from motives independent of the subject. As to the criticisms of Dr. 
Henderson, there are many of them to which I would willingly subscribe, 
without, howev er, attaching nearly so much importance to them as the 
author. What I now propose, is to examine @ prior?, and independently of 
all particular criticism, what system should be adopted in translating the 
sacred scriptures, and what duties the respect we owe to them imposes 
on translators. Having had the honour to be sometimes asked for my 
advice respecting translations intended for publication, and which had 
been already approved of by men whose ability and praiseworthy exer- 
tions I respect, without always sharing their opinions, I have thought I 
perceived that a predilection for literal translation was carried much 
too far, and that sufficient latitude was not allowed to translators. It is 
chiefly to this topic that my observations apply. 

The first of all conditions that we have a right to demand of a transla- 
tion is, that it be intelligible; i. e. that it present to the mind of the 
reader a clear and determinate meaning. I do not mean by this to say, 
that it should present no obscurity to a reader who takes it up without 
having previously acquired a suflicient knowledge of the subject. A 
treatise on the higher mathematics, although translated with equal clear- 
ness and correctness, would be to no purpose, and would for ever remain 
incomprehensible to him who possessed not a profound knowledge of the 
science. It is the same with respect to doctrines, opinions, and some~« 
times even to facts. Thus, for example, without a knowledge of the law 
which commanded the Jews to use, during the passover, unleavened 
bread, and to throw away all the old leaven, it would be impossible to 
comprehend the meaning of those words of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. ch. v. 6, &c.): imadiignne 3 by Thy madauay Wuny, iva qre veov qipama, 
nabds ese &Xvuo. We should be wrong in such a case to reproach a 
translation with an obscurity which is common to it with the text, and 
which is only surmounted by those who spoke the original language, by 
thé help of other knowledge, or by a commentary. But, in removing this 
species of difficulty, inseparable from all possible versions, I hesitate not 
to say, that every translation should be as easily understood as the ori- 
ginal ; nay, I will go further, and, although I may be accused of main- 
taining a paradox, I assert, that, in many instances, the translation 
should be free from the obscurities of the original. I certainly do not 
mean to say that a translator is bound to express himself more clearly 
than the original author; what I advance is merely this, that when the 
original presents equivocal or doubtful expressions, or any uncertainty or 
obscurity different from what I have mentioned, it ought not to be per- 
mitted to appear in the translation, Thus, if there is a various reading, 
of whatever importance it may be, the translator must make a choice, 
and express that which he has selected. And how is it possible for him 
to do otherwise ? Would he write in his translation the contradictory 
readings (1 Cor. xv.), waves wey od xaspaiyos node, woes be ddraynooueba, 
and navies wey xorunOnooueba, 8 mavies be adraynodperta ? What I say of 
various readings, may also be said of passages susceptible of various in- 
—— When we read at the beginning of St. John's Gospel, 

0 pis dv ri onorig paiver, nad _ cnolia adtd ob natérabey, Which may signify 
the light shined in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not ; 
or, the darkness had no power over it ; the translator must fix on either 
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one or the other of these interpretations ; and when even the language in 
which he writes, allows of the equivocal expression of the original, far 
from congratulating himself upon it, he ought rather, I think, to be on 
his guard against it. The doubtful meaning may be only a difference of 
punctuation, as in the following passage of St. John’s Gospel (chap. xiv. 
2.): In my Father's house are many mansions, ¢i d8 , elmo ay iuly, 
mopevouas Eroucoos tome iuiv; that is, if read without interrogation—#f it 
were not so, I would have told you: I go to prepare a place for you ; 
and, if read with the interrogation, which I think much preferable, if é¢ 
were not so, would I have said to you: I go to prepare a place for 
you? But the meaning is still the same. 

It follows, quite evidently, that, to translate any writer of antiquity, 
and above all the sacred scriptures, something more is necessary than a 
knowledge of the original language, and of that into which the transla- 
tion is made ; and also, that the respect due to the word of God should 
not prevent us from applying to this species of labour the ordinary rules 
of composition, and what reason prescribes to every man who would 
communicate in writing with his fellow-man. 

In fact, if we reflect upon it, we must acknowledge, that the trans- 
lator, in submitting, in the abovementioned cases, and within the 
limits we have drawn, the divine oracles to the judgment of his rea- 
son, merely does that which every reader ef the originals must do; and 
if the perusal bestowed on them is not a mere mechanical exercise, 
to which the understanding remains a perfect stranger, whenever an 
obscure passage is met with, susceptible of various interpretations, 
the different meanings must be compared, and a decision made in fa- 
vour of either the one or the other, according to the rules of criticism. 
The only difference between the mere reader and the translator is, that 
the first may defer or suspend his decision, by which the passage be- 
comes, if I:may so say, in litigation, and null, for the time, as to its in- 
fluence on the understanding and the heart. The translator, on the 
other hand, must determine, and fix on the meaning which appears to 
him the most probable; and, avoiding recourse to vague and doubtful 
expressions to conceal his embarrassment, he should avail himself of 
every necessary liberty for conveying to his readers the meaning he has 
adopted. 

hough these principles appear self-evident to me, yet, I must confess, 
there are translators who seem to have admitted rules perfectly opposite, 
and who, when the original does not present a clear and satisfactory 
meaning, think it is sufficient to bestow on each word of the original, an 
equivalent of some sort or other, without troubling themselves about an 
intelligible result. To avoid any application which might hurt modern 
translators, I shall only instance the Greek version of the Psalms. But, 
I ask, is this to respect the divine word, to present it in a shape revolting 
to reason? Is it not very probable that the translators may have mis- 
taken the true meaning of the terms taken singly? To call such a ver-- 
sion literal, must be A strange abuse of terms. 

I shall, perhaps, be told, that nobody now-a-days thinks of translating 
the scriptures in such a style ; and, strictly speaking, I believe this to be 
true, Some of the critics, however, whose principles have led me into 
the examination of this subject, wish that in translating, nothing should 
be added to the text to make the sense more clear, Now, | fear not to 
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maintain, that in acting thus, we shall often rerider obsure in the transla- 
tion, what is very clear in the original, because the difference of language 
allows in some the use of the ellipsis or pleonasm, which could not be 
introduced into others without altering the sense. I shall only give one 
or two instances, In the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke, ch. xiii.), 
the gardener asks permission to let it alone for another year, during 
which he would bestow extraordinary pains upon it; and then adds: way 
ev moron napmiv® eb BE phye, els +6 ntddov exudes adtiy—if it bear fruit ; 
if not, after that thou shalt cut it down. This passage, translated 
into Hebrew or Arabic, will allow of the ellipsis, which agrees with the 
genius of these languages. In French, the ellipsis must be supplied, and 
the translation would then be, “ if it bear fruit, you will preserve it ;” 
or in any other way which completes the sense, St. Paul, depicting the 
doctrine of certain impostors who affected great severity of manners, says 
of them, (1 Tim. ch. iv. 3.): Wedarsyur——norvivrav yamelv, ant yerban 
Bhopamiiy & é Sede turicey x. t. d., Seducing spirits -forbidding to marry, 
to abstain from meats which God hath created, &c. 1 ask, who, in 
such a case, alters the text ? the translator who supplies the ellipsis, or he 
who, by an ignorant scruple, contents himself with a literal version ? 

If we wish to find a similar instance of pleonasm, the first Epistle of 
of St. John will furnish one. Speaking of those who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the divinity of our Saviour, he says (ch, ii. 22.): é dpvovjevos Ors 
"Inoots vim sw 6 Xpicds; must we here, from respect to the text, employ 
a negation which alters the meaning? There is another species of 
pleonasm which, indeed, does not injure the sense ; but, in the original, 
may even be elegant, and extremely vicious in the translation, Must 
the translator preserve it, under pain of being accused of profaning the 
holy scriptures? Should we say with the Evangelist John (eh. i. 20.): 
And he confessed and denied not ; but confessed, I am not the Christ, 
nal dmoroynce, nal ox hpvicalo’ nad Snordyneer, brs on eipd tyd 6 Xpisds; and, 
let me remark by the way, may we not be allowed to say in French, and 
he confessed, saying, | am not the Christ? In short, may we not dis- 
pense with rendering literaliy the following pleonasms: d-yavifev téy nadéy 
ayiva ris nloew~——auodoyncas Thy nary bnodoyiav———évomiov . . « Xpicod 
"Inco tol papluphoaviog . . . Thy xecdyy éuoroylay, and many others of the 
same kind ? 

This leads me to speak of what relates to style, which, although of 
no consequence to the meaning, is not without its importance as respects 
the general effect that a translation of the scriptures should produce on 
the reader. 

Translators have sometimes been reproached with employing a style 
too vulgar and negligent, divested of all grace and ornament; and we 
are told, that if a translation in such a style may be read by men already 
convinced of the truths of religion, and of the inspiration of the scrip- 
tures, it only serves to inspire unenlightened minds—whom we are de- 
sirous of attracting to the light of the gospel—with a feeling of disgust 
and contempt. 

Sometimes, by a quite epposite mode of judging, translators are ac- 
cused oi parodying the simplicity of the sacred scriptures, and of seeking, 
by a criminal compliance with human prejudices, to vary the form of 
expression, in cases where the original is always the same: in using two 
words to express what with more correctness and energy the text de- 
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notes by only one: in substituting, for the construction of the original, 
sogther, which, in the translation, is either more elegant or clear: in 
softening down an image proper to the language of the original, and fa- 
miliar to the people who speak it, but obscure and revolting to those for 
whom the translation is intended. 

I agree, and these accusations diametrically opposite prove, that. the 
subject is a very delicate one, to which a great knowledge both of the 
language of the original and of the translation, united with great pru- 
dence, should be brought ; but above all, we must endeavour to form a 
correct idea of what we are accustomed to call the simplicity of the holy 
scriptures. If we mean by simplicity certain inaccuracies of diction 
not to be found in the classic writers, which can only apply to the New 
Testament, and to some books of the Old never written in Hebrew, or 
of which the original Hebrew has been long lost—such language is an 
abuse of terms. The Greek of the Hellenistic Jews, v-hich some learned 
men have considered as the Macedonian Greek, may be characterized 
as a corruption of pure Greek, having the forms of a degenerate and 
altered dialect, either by the introduction of foreign idioms and expres- 
sions, or because the words are sometimes turned from their primitive 
and legitimate use, and receive new acceptations: but, in all this, there 
is certainly nothing that can be called simplicity of style ; and St. Paul, 
in using this language, is assuredly not prevented from being as sublime, 
humanly speaking, as Plato; and St. John, while relating the discourses 
of his divine master, after the supper, thrills, touches, and persuades 
us, in avery different manner from Xenophon, when disclosing the last 
thoughts of Socrates, Perhaps it is owing to the versions of scripture 
transmitted to us from antiquity—the style of which is almost always 
vulgar and eareless—that we are accustomed to think such a style cha- 
racteristic of the holy scriptures. . 

If, on the contrary, by simplicity ¢f style be meant a becoming, na- 
tural, and easy style, free from hyperbole and exaggeration, always suit- 
ed to the subject—where the author is at no pains to communicate to 
others the impression made upon himself—makiog the reader be wit- 
ness as it were to the thing related, which moves without attempting it, 
and convinces without any effort. In all this I perceive at once the style 
of the scriptures; I perceive the reason, why, in spite of the most care- 
less and faulty versions, the sacred oracles still maintain their influence 
over the heart and mind. But, what is this simplicity of style, but the 
highest degree of excellence, including every other, and which can only 
be despised by a false and depraved taste? Far from us, therefore, be 
the thought, when we speak of the simplicity of the holy scriptures, of 
any imperfection, vulgarity, or triteness; and let us acknowledge, for 
example, that the simplicity of the Book of Ruth is not less agreeable 
to all the rules of taste, to all the true principles of the art of writing, 
than the sublimity of Isaiah, the vehemence of Ezekiel, or the tender and 
touching strains of Jeremiah, when weeping over the ruins of Zion. 

Now, what are the consequences we should draw from this for the 
instruction of translators? Undoubtedly that they should conform to 
their original, in writing purely and unaffectedly ; with dignity, but 
without inflation; and with a chaste and severe elegance: that all vul- 
garity, all trifling expressions, all carelessness which would assimilate 
their language to that of the lower classes of society—so far from being 
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2 merit, is a profanation and caricature: that they are not allowed to 
substitute for the figures of the ancient originals others derived from a 
modern and different state of society; and that they should abstain from 
bestowing on the ideas of St. Paul the oratorical figures of Massillon ; or 
the soft colouring and laboured ornament of modern times, on the His- 
tory of Joseph, of Ruth, or of Esther. The principles now established 
would suflice, it appears to me, for the guidance of a translator, or those 
called upon to judge of a translation, were all translations intended only 
for readers already familiar with the ideas peculiar to Christianity, and 
whose language, in consequence, was enriched with the terms necessary 
for expressing its dogmas, mysteries, and rites, and the inculcation of its 
morality. Butif, as is frequently the case now-a-days, the translations 
are intended for men entirely strangers to the light of the gospel, to ex- 
cite their curiosity, and to lead them to the knowledge of themselves, 
the translator, as well as the catechist, will have only the choice of two 
modes: either he will introduce into his translation the words of a 
foreign language, which to his readers would be so many sounds void of 
all meaning, or (which is perhaps the better way, being that adopted by 
the first preachers of the gospel,) he will borrow, from the language of 
those for whom he. writes, terms having already received acceptation, 
but different from the new one he assigns to them; and then he will run 
the risk of conveying ideas to his readers perfectly different from what he 
intended, and of establishing, between his perception of the meaning 
and theirs, a merely seeming relation, devoid of all reality. The situa- 
tion of the catechist is not so dangerous. He may call to his aid every 
proper means for the developement of the new ideas in the old language ; 
whilst the translator, limited to his duties, cannot substitute a commen- 
tary fer the mere version. Here, it must be confessed, and as I have 
already said, i¢ a difliculty that canngt be got rid of; a consequence 
that must be undergone if the principle 1s adopted. It is impossible se- 
riously to reflect on this great difficulty, without asking if it is proper to 
employ translations of the scriptures as the first means for converting 
barbarous nations; but [ have already said that it is not my intention 
to enter upon the examination of this question, which is not connected 
with my subject, and which, perhaps, can be decided neither by a direct 
affirmation nor negation. 

I shall conclude these remarks with an observation equally applicable 
to translators, to preachers, and to catechists, but which [ shall only 
now consider in relation to the first. Let the translator regard it as his 
most sacred duty, not to alter, from considerations of worldly policy, 
the truths of which he is the interpreter :—let him say, without disguise, 
to the idolater, that the worship of idols is absurd : to the slave of pas- 
sions, how degraded he is, condemned as well by reason as religion: to 
the superstitious, that the truth is one, and that every thing else deserves 
only contempt or detestation. Let him tell, in short, the proud adorer 
of reason, that, fallen from its original dignity, reason needs the aid of 
another light, which he is to seek and to find, and, having found it, to 
abandon himself to its direction, and to glory in his submission and obe- 
dience. 

SILVESTRE DE Sacy. 
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My lamp was low, my books lay strewed around ; 
The ticking clock gave forth a dreary sound 

To utter stillness: Sleep had waved her hand 
With wizard power along the drowsy land. 

My brain had toiled through long laborious hours 
To choose from learning’s.ever pleasing bowers 
One spot to call my own, whereon to lay, 

In pride of heart, whatever in my way 

O’er nature’s common | might chance to see— 
Or wisdom’s gems, or flowers of minstrelsy ! 

The moonbeam crept along the dusky floor 

With silent feet, as from the sandy shore 

The silver waters sink when tempests sleep, 

And leave lone quiet brooding o’er the deep: 

Or like the foot of love when, gliding light, 

It treads on danger, panting ‘mid the night, 

To watch from window dim some signal, known 
To passion’s keen discerning glance alone. 

I sat disturbed, when lo! approaching slow, 

A form whose head was touched with age’s snow, 
Before me stood, and in his hand he bare 

A sceptre glittering like the morning star. 

His eye was keen but peaceful, brown his cheek, 
His aspect godlike, but his bearing meek; 

Peace breathed around his face a power serene 
Where’er he moved, to harmonize the scene. 

I knew the power, Philosophy! twas he ; 

None else on earth knew equal majesty. 

But ah! his offspring, Memory! by thee, 

Now entered, soul-enchanting Poesy ! 

Her robes of light, long waving on the ground, 
Diffused reviving heavenly scents around ; 

Her face—Idalia’s, free from all her guile, 

And chaste as Dian’s—wore a winning smile. 
She knew her sire, and reverently stood, 

With down-cast eye, in meditative mood ; 

Till he, observing many a furtive glance 

Which at his daughter's lovely countenance 

I stole, with smiles straight put my hand in hers, 
Saying, ‘ Be thou amongst her worshippers! 
Rer shrine is mine with tenfold beauty crowned, 
Where all my choicest precepts may be found 
Instinct with life, and clothed with forms divine! 
Where-she and Fame immortal wreaths entwine, 
For such as with a single heart adore 
The beauteous mother of the metric lore!” 
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ATTEMPTED COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH COCHIN-CHINA. 


Tue kingdom of Cochin-China has long appeared to present to those 
natives of Europe whom commercial pursuits have attracted to the 
Eastern world, a desirable and ample field for mercantle speculation ; 
and numerous attempts have been made in the course of the two last 
centuries, by the English and by other nations, to establish a beneficial and 
permanent intercourse with its inhabitants. Of the various overtures 
which have been made on the part of the English, a brief enumeration 
has been given in an early number of the Oriental Herald;' from which 
it will be seen, that the whole of these had proved unsuccessful, prior to 
the recent mission of Mr. Crawfurd, in 1822, under the authority of 
the Bengal Government. The martial rulers of Cochin-China, con- 
tinually engaged, like those of other warlike nations of the East, in 
schemes of plunder and aggrandisement, had seldom inclination, and 
still less frequently leisure, to attend to the internal affairs and domestic 
prosperity of the country which was fated to languish under their com- 
mand; and even on those few and distant occasions in which these 
comparatively trifling concerns were broyght under their observation, 
their rapacity seemed only to have changed its object, and the property 
of the peaceable merchant was doomed, equally with that of the armed 
enemy, to bear the burden of oppression. Heavy payments were exacted 
from him, under the name of duties, to which that of plunder would have 
been far more applicable; and the rapacity of the servants of the 
government, no less on the alert than that of their masters, rendered still 
more galling the fetters with which commerce was loaded. The faith- 
less and greedy selfishness of the natives presented, also, continual and 
harassing obstacles to the success of the foreign trader, and compelled 
him eventually to desert those shores on which he had been so in hos- 
pitably received. Under these unpropitious circumstances the govern- 
ment of Cochin-China has been at length prevailed on to lend a more 
favourable ear to a fresh negotiation commenced by the British autho- 
rities in India, and which has therefore been conducted to a successful 
issue. Various ports of Cochin-China are now open to the British trader, 
on terms which have been promulgated by authority, and he must be conse- 
quently interested in ascertaining the nature and extent of its trade, and 
the manners and character of its inhabitants. In this inquiry we are 
glad to have an opportunity of assisting him by referring largely to a 
‘ Voyage to Cochin-China, by John White, Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy,’ which has recently issued from the London press, as a 
reprint from a Boston edition, and contains much information of the 
highest value, as well to the geographer and the inquirer into the charac- 
ter and habits of mankind, as to the navigator and the merchant. 

On the second of January 1819, the brig Franklin, sailed under the 
command of Lieutenant White, from Salem in Massachusetts, U. S. 
bound on a commercial speculation for Cochin-China, and arrived on the 
7th of June, off Cape St. James. This promontory is the commence- 
ment of a chain of mountains, which extend along the coast to the 
north as far as the Gulf of Tonquin, and being the first high land seen 
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in coming from the south, is an excellent mark for the entrance of Don- 
nai river, on the north side of which ‘it is situated. Here in a small 
semicircular bay, which takes its name from the village of Vurg-Tau, the 
vessel anchored, and the navigators were honoured on the following 
morning by a visit from the military Mandarin, commanding on the 
station,—a withered, gray-headed old man, possessing, however, a great 
deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven of savage childishness, which 
in spite of his affectation of great state and ceremony, would constantly 
break out, and afford infinite amusement. He had several attend- 
ants, one of whom carried a fan, another the areka nut, betel leaf, 
chunam, and tobacco, (of which large quantities are used by the 
Cochin-Chinese), and a third reared over his head a huge umbrella, 
with which he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where his 
curiosity or caprice led him, and without which, even when invited into 
the cabin, he would not descend, ‘The risibility of the voyagers was 
not a little excited at seeing him strut about the deck, peeping into the 
cook’s coppers, embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, grinning, 
and playing many other antic tricks, followed in the most ceremonious 
manner by this train, and by that of the other chiefs who accompanied 
him. The scene which succeeded was not however so pleasing to them. 
His.curiosity being gratified, a violent fit of friendship followed, intended 
as a prelude to one of begging, which was urged by him and his attend- 
ants to so great an extent, that scarcely a single article appeared to have 
escaped their notice. The curtains, glass-ware, wearing apparel, arms, 
ammunition, spy-glasses, and cabin-furniture,were successively the objects 
of their cupidity ; but, as these demands could not of course be complied with, 
a moderate present was made, with the desire of conciliating his good will. 
This was accepted with a very ill grace ; and on finding that nothing 
more was intended to be given, he ordered his boat alongside, signifying 
at the same time, that if they persisted in going up the river, their heads 
would be the forfeit. This hint reduced them to the necessity of treating 
with him, and peace was at length restored by an additional present to 
himself and to each of his followers and attendants, and still more eftec- 
tually by the production of a large quantity of spirits. 

The rapid circulation of the bottle completed the restoration of har- 
mony, and the utmost hilarity prevailed when they reached the village 
of Canjeo, where Lieutenant White accompanied them on shore. The 
nauseous and disgusting appearance of the place, and the equally filthy 
and miserable condition of the mixed assembly of men, women, chil- 
dren, swine, and diseased dogs, which greeted their arrival, are subjects 
too disagreeable to be dilated on. At the house of the chief, the voy- 
ager was received with great ceremony, and regaled in the most liberal 
manner, in return for the banquet which he had furnished on board the 
Franklin; the old chief himself tearing the food into pieces with his 
fingers, and thrusting it into the mouths of his visitors, to whose lips 
he held, between every thrust, a large bowl of tea made very sweet; 
and persevered in this friendly occupation to the hazard of suffocating 
them, till Lieutenant White, utterly unable to bear it longer, staited 
up and laid his hand on his dirk. After attempting in vain to remove 
from their palates the unpleasant effects of pork and black rice, ad- 
ministered in this original manner, by tasting a few sweetmeats, which 
it was impossible to swallow, from their having been fried in grease, 
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the spirits were again produced, and it was thought necessary to proceed 
to business immediately, lest the Mandarin should become incapable of 
attending to it. To the request of a pilot to ascend the river, he replied 
by drawing his hand across his own throat, and then across Lieutenant 
W.’s, intimating that they should both lose their heads if that request 
were complied with. The same answer was returned to an application 
for leave to go up to Saigon in the Franklin’s boat, or in one of their own 
boats ; but he finally declared that he would send to Saigon to ask per- 
mission for the strange vessel to ascend to the city, and that an answer 
would be returned in two days; giving at the same time some orders to 
an officer in attendance, who immediately retired apparently for the pur- 
pose of despatching a messenger to Saigon with his communication. 

Notwithstanding the apparent candour exhibited on this occasion, it 
was soon discovered that the promises of the Mandarin had not been per- 
formed, and five days were wasted in the useless attempt to conciliate 
these sturdy beggars, who omitted in the mean while no opportunity of 
taking every advantage, or of stealing whatever lay in theirway. Their 
deceitful conduct and unceasing rapacity became during this period so 
exceedingly disgusting, that it was held to be the best policy to produce 
the rum-bottle on all their visits, in the hope that the sooner they were 
intoxicated the sooner would the vessel be freed from their presénce. 
From this constrained liberality, by which the stores were much dimi- 
nished, and the stock of presents which had been laid in considerably 
reduced, not the slightest advantage was derived ; and when on the last 
day of their stay, the voyagers were desired to withdraw the charges 
from their guns, and several attempts were made, on what were after- 
wards discovered to be delusive grounds, to allure the whole of the crew 
from the vessel, the suspicions which were excited by this mysterious be- 
haviour hastened the departure of the Franklin, which subsequently bore 
up to the northward along the coast, with the intention of proceeding to 
Hué, the royal residence, to apply for passports. On reaching the Bay 
of Turon they learned, however, through the medium of a written con- 
versation carried on in Latin with a mandarin who came on board, that 
the King was absent from Hué engaged in extending his conquests in 
Tonquin, and that the time of his return was very uncertain. They also 
understood that two French ships were shortly expected, laden chiefly with 
fire-arms, for which they were to receive sugar and raw silk, and that 
there was not enough of these articles in all the northern provinces to load 
one of them; a statement which was afterwards found to be true.- Under 
these discouraging circumstances they determined upon proceeding to 
Manilla, in the hope of finding some person acquainted with the language 
of Cochin-China, through the medium of whom they might obtain per- 
mission to ascend the river to Saigon. In this hope they were again 
disappointed, as on their arrival at Manilla, distant only two- hundred 
_ leagues from Cochin-China, not more than three persons could be found, 
after the most diligent inquiry, who knew any thing of that country, and 
not one of whom could speak the language or give any really useful in- 
formation concerning it. 

About a fortnight after the arrival of the Franklin at Cavité, the port 
of Manilla, she was joined there by the ship Marmion of Boston, which 
had arrived on a similar speculation at the mouth of the Don-nai river 
a few days after her departure. The commander of the Marmion had, 
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after various vexatious difficulties, been permitted to go up to Saigon in 
one of the craft belonging to Canjeo, but was unable to prosecute any 
commercial speculations in consequence of the ignorance of the Cochin- 
Chinese in regard to the value of doubloons, which composed the principal 
part of his stock. Finding the impossibility of obtaining a cargo without 
Spanish dollars, he determined on proceeding to Manilla to procure 
them ; and it was arranged in an interview which took place shortly after 
the arrival of the Marmion at that city, that the vessels should return to 
the Don-nai river in company, which would be highly advantageous for 
mutual protection while penetrating into the heart of a country so little 
known, and of the inhabitants of which both vessels had such ample 
reasons for entertaining an unfavourable opinion. It was also considered 
that while co-operating in all their proceedings, their demands for per- 
mission to go up to Saigon would have more weight, and the attempts at 
imposition might be less successful. 

In consequence of this determination, the Franklin and Marmion de- 
parted together from Cavité in the beginning of September, and arrived 
a second time in Vung-Tau Bay on the 25th. On the following day 
they anchored off Canjeo, where the same covetous propensities which 
had formerly harassed them were again exhibited. One hundred dol- 
lars were demanded from each vessel, to pay the messenger whom the 
mandarin promised to despatch to Saigon for the permission to proceed 
up the river, and for pilots to guide the vessels in their navigation. This 
demand was at once refused ; and it was subsequently arranged that the 
messenger should be sent, and the remuneration regulated by the answer 
which should be received. It was however discovered, three days after- 
wards, that this promise had not been fulfilled, and the navigators were 
so incensed at this fresh instance of duplicity that they threatened to man 
the Franklin’s launch and proceed up the river, declaring that they would 
neither pay the money nor depart from the coast until they had fully re- 
presented to his master the conduct of the mandarin. This threat proved 
at length successful, and after some hesitation it was finally settled that 
two persons might be despatched from the vessels, on paying the expenses 
of the boat which was to convey them; and two of the gentlemen who 
had previously visited Saigon having been selected for this service, on 
their return with the desired permission, which was granted with the 
most apparently frank cordiality by the authorities at the city, the vessels 
gladly weighed anchor and proceeded up the Don-nai. 

Along the whole course of this noble river, less than eight fathoms of 
water was never found in the middle, and lying alongside the bank, 
with the yards interlocked with the trees, seldom so little as three 
fathoms, and more frequently seven, eight, or nine. The general depth 
in the stream was from eight to fifteen fathoms, and the bottom soft ooze 
throughout. Yet, with this great advantage to navigation, the progress 
of the vessels was very slow, as the rainy season was not yet past, and 
the river poured its yellow stream to the ocean with accelerated velocity, 
paralyzing the operations of the flood-tide, whose greatest effort could 
only produce a temporary cessation of the current, for about three hours 
in the twenty-four. Little progress could, therefore, be made without 
the aid of a fresh and favourable breeze; and although the distance from 
Cape St. James to the city of Saigon, is, with the meanderings of the 
river, only fifty-nine miles and a half, upwards of six days were con- 
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sumed in reaching it. Here they were at first lodged in the house ot 
a Lugonian, who had been settled at Saigon for many years, having 
married the daughter of a mandarin, and under whose roof they enjoyed 
the full benefits of the filthy and disgusting domestic economy of the 
Cochin-Chinese, which quickly induced them to change their habitation. 
Nor weré the dogs, the vermin, the noisome stenches, and the still more 
abominable cookery, the only nuisances to which they were exposed ; 
for much inconvenience was experienced from the continual annoyance 
of the old women by whom mercantile business is transacted, and who 
immediately surrounded them in shoals, soliciting employment as mer- 
chandise brokers, and offering their assistance in purchasing cargoes. 

In availing themselves of the permission which was granted to them, 
of waiting on the acting Governor (the Viceroy being then absent in 
attendance on the King), the first object was to establish the mode of 
presentation, it having been intimated to them that the ceremony of the 
ko-tou would be exacted, against which their American feelings revolted. 
After a little discussion this debasement was relinquished in their favour, 
and it was arranged that the Governor would be satisfied with three 
bows, after the European fashion, to which, on their presentation, he 
returned a slow and profound inclination of the head. On this occasion 
they were received with great pomp and ceremony; and the presents 
which had been prepared were accepted with evident pleasure. Having 
attentively viewed each article separately, he expressed great satisfac- 
tion, and welcomed his visitors in a very gracious manner, making many 
inquiries of their health, the length of their voyage, the distance of their 
country from Onam (Cochin-China), the object of their visit, &c.; and 
promised them every facility in the prosecution of their views. It was 
in vain, however, that they attempted to introduce the subject of sa- 
gouetes (presents), and port-charges for anchorage, tonnage, &c. (the 
rate of which they wished to have established), all recurrence to these 
points being artfully waived till the next interview, As it was therefore 
impossible to proceed to business, Lieut. W. and his companions retired, 
after partaking of some refreshment. 

On-their return on board, they were informed that the following day 
had been appointed for the ceremony of measuring the ships ; for a cere- 
mony, they were told, it invariably had been, and could not be dispensed 
with ; and it was expected that a feast should be prepared for the throng 
of officers who would visit them on this occasion. Preparations were 
accordingly made to regale them; but the stock of European spirits was 
now so much reduced, that it was found necessary to mix the remainder 
with some of the whisky of the country. On the following morning the 
boats were sent to escort this “‘ gang of spongers”’ on board, and a fleet 
of the country boats was soon descried, filled with persons of various 
ranks ; and in a few minutes they were alongside the Franklin, 

Immediately after the first introduction, which was conducted with 
some ceremony, demands were made for liquors, which were immediately 
supplied, and they were then urged to proceed to business. It was not, 
however, till after a long consultation, that they commenced their opera- 
tions, by marking on the deck a line perpendicular to each end of the keel; 
one-third of the distance from the mark nearest the stern to that forward 
was then set off for the place of admeasurement, where a straight pole 
or strip of wood was placed horizontally across the ship, over the rail 
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or gun-wale, from which plummets were suspended, in order to find 
a line perpendicular to the wales, or extreme diameter of the ship in 
that part which was marked on the pole. On this measurement, the 
tonnage-duty is payable by the touick or covid, a measure of sixteen and 
six-tenth inches, at the rate of one hundred and sixty quans, or eighty 
Spanish dollars per covid. On the amount so found is an imposition of 
three per cent. to pay the officers for the trouble and expense of measur- 
ing. Another exaction of one per cent. is made in favour of the soldiers, 
or attendants, for the trouble and expense of looking on; and to crown 
this climax of extortions, the Government allow but eighteen mace, 
(called by the Onamese ézen,) for a Spanish dollar, when paid them for 
anchorage, &c. whereas in the bazars, and in all other commercial ope- 
rations, the dollar is always worth two quans of ten mace each. 

The duties on the Franklin, of two hundred and fifty-two tons burden, 
amounted, with the fees, according to this measurement, to nearly one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-seven Spanish dollars, and forty-five 
cents. Other exactions, such as sagoueées, or presents, &c. swelling 
the whole amount to more than two thousand seven hundred dollars, 
were demanded on the Franklin alone; and in vain did Lieutenant 
White apply to the acting Governor for a reduction of this very heavy 
impost. It was the established custom of the country, from which none 
could be exempted: and when, on a subsequent occasion, he produced a 
letter from M. Vannier, the King’s Admiral, in which it was stated that 
these duties had been reduced, in the preceding year, one-third, by royal 
order, his case was not at all amended by this new argument. It was 
in the power of the King, undoubtedly, they said, to impose or to remove 
duties, and they were bound to fulfil his pleasure; such a decree might 
exist, but it had never been promulgated to them, and they must, there- 
fore, adhere to the established rule. So oppressive, indeed, are these 
anchorage dues on all traffic, that many of the native vessels are so 
contracted, with the view of evading them as much as possible, at the 
part where the measurement is taken, that they assume in some degree 
the appearance of a fiddle.—Unsuccessful in his attempts to obtain a 
reduction of the sum to be paid, Lieutenant W. resolved to evade at least 
the additional imposition of reckoning the dollars at a less rate than the 
market price, by paying the duties in the current coin; and upwards of 
a week was consumed in counting and stringing about two tons and a 
half of money, which amounted to barely one-fourth of the dues on both 
vessels. On taking this to the Custom-house, much of it was rejected as 
bad, and much also was stolen; and so various and harassing were the 
manceuvres adopted to tire him of this novel mode of proceeding, that he 
was finally compelled to submit to the extortion, and to pay the dollars 
at the rate of eighteen sepecks each; for which he could readily have 
procured twenty. Of their mode of conducting traflic, the following 
specimen will probably be deemed amply suflicient : — 

Scarcely (says Lieut. White) had this party taken leave, before we were visited 
by a bevy of women, who, we found, were merchants, or rather merchandise 
brokers; they, after asking and receiving a glass of brandy each, began to open 
their business, offering sugar, silk, cotton, and other articles for sale, but pro- 
duced no samples. We were astonished to find that the article of sugar, which 
they knew was the primary one with us, or at least what had been most inquired 
for, had risen from eighty to one hundred per cent. since our arrival; but that 
other articles had not advanced in the same ratio by.apy means. Finding this to 
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be the case, we were more particular in our inquiries for silk, cotton, gambooge, 
and other articles, the reputed productions of the country, of which we told them 
to bring samples, after being told their respective prices. After a long interview, 
during which we were fully satisfied of the shuffling chicanery and rapacity of the 
merchants, they departed, promising to see us the next day. They were punctual 
to their appointment, but did not bring any specimens of their goods, Our 
astonishment may, however, be conceived when they informed us that the com- 
modities of which we had inquired yesterday, had advanced about fifty per cent. 
in price. It would be tedious to the reader and painful to myself, to’ recapitulate 
the constant villany and turpitude which we experienced from these people during 
our residence in the country. Their total want of faith, constant eagerness to 
deceive and over-reach us, and their pertinacity in trying to gain by shuffling 
and maneeuvring, what might have been better and easier gained by openness 
and fair dealing ; the tedious forms and ceremonies in transacting all kinds of 
business, carried into the most trifling transactions ; the uncertainty of the even- 
tual ratification of any bargain (the least hope of wearing the patience of the 
purchaser out, and inducing him to offer a little more, being sufficient to annul 
any verbal stipulation); and there being no appeal, unless there is a written con- 
tract, which is never made till every art has been used, and every engine of extor- 
tion put in motion and exhausted to gain more ; all these vexations, combined 
with the rapacious, faithless, despotic, aud anti-commercial character of the 

overnment, will, as long as these causes exist, render Cochin-China the least 


Sesirable country for mercantile adventurers. 


The various and contradictory statements which were constantly made 
by these brokers and others concerning the quantity of sugar and other 
productions of the country actually stored at Saigon, induced Lieutenant 
White to visit the whole of the warehouses to satisfy’ himself by personal 
investigation. In those of the Chinese commercial agents there were no 
articles suited for the European market, with the exception of some gam- 
boge, peltry, and a little red wood for dying; and of those destined for 
China the quantities on hand were very small. The final result of these re- 
searches was the discovery that there were but about eight hundred piculs 
of sugar in Saigon; about ten tons of raw silk, which was held at a 
higher price than it was worth in Europe ; from thirty to fifty tons of red 
dye-wood, also enormously dear ; and some dirty cotton, in small parcels, 
which the owners evinced no anxiety or willingness to sell at any rate. 
The whole trade of Cochin-China might, indeed, be termed in 1819 a 
mere nothing. All the sugar which could be procured, not only in the 
division of Don-nai, but as far north as Nhiatrang city, comprehending 
an extent of about seventy leagues of coast, amounted to little more 
than two thousand piculs, and did not furnish half cargoes to the Franklin 
and the Marmion. There were but three Chinese junks in Saigon the 
same year, whose united cargoes did not amount in value to one hundred 
thousand dollars. At Turon and Hué, were two French ships, which, 
after lying five months, procured only half cargoes of sugar and some raw 
silk, the principal part of the annual produce of the northern provinces. 
The trade with Siam is of little value, the imports from thence being some 
iron in pigs, and mat bags; sometimes a few spices and a little pepper, 
with other trifling articles. In return they take sugar, Cha Hué (the 
coarse tea of the country), &c. The appearance of activity in the coasting 
trade is stated to be also fallacious, the cargoes of the country craft being 
always of small value, with which they are never filled, as they are com- 
pelled to take a certain proportion of their burden, free of freight, on the 
King’s account, which generally consists of rice and other provisions for 
his troops, wood and other materials for construction, military stores for 


his different garrisons, &c. 
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During the period of their stay at Saigon several attempts were made 
to plunder the vessels by what appeared to be Ladrones ; these, however, 
proved constantly unsuccessful, froin the vigilant and unremitting watch 
that was maintained on board. Nor was the most extreme caution and 
vigilance less requisite in attending to the conduct of the linguists and 
inferior government oflicers, who more than once endeavoured to entrap 
the voyagers into a breach of the laws, which would have justified the 
seizure of the ships, the custom-house boats being posted ready to take 
advantage of the least irregularity. It may indeed be doubted, from the 
whole tenor of the conduct pursued by these people, whether pretexts, true 
or false, would have been wanting to seize a single ship; but the united 
force of the two appears to have preserved them from the fate which was 
so narrowly escaped by an English vessel at Hué-foo in 1778. ‘I shall, 
I think, be readily believed,” says Lieutenant White, “‘when I state that 
few tears were shed by us on our departure from a country where we had 
encountered so much trouble and vexation;” and where the quantity of 
merchandise obtained had been so insufficient that the vessels were under 
the necessity of completing their cargoes at Java. At this latter island, 
however, the Chinese picul (of one hundred and thirty three pounds and 
one third English) of sugar cost on board about eight dollars and a half, 
while that taken on board at Saigon cost with all the burdens of the Don- 
nai, only seven dollars and 22 cents per picul. 

In comparing the above account of the commerce of Cochin-China with 
the Report of Mr. Crawfurd,’ the reader will perceive several discrepancies 
which our space will not permit us to notice. We shall, however, briefly 
touch on one or two points which are more particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. It is stated in the Report of Mr. Crawfurd that in 1818, ‘the late 
King established a new tariff for the foreign commerce ;” but it will have 
been remarked from the narrative of Lieutenant White, that no attention 
whatever was paid in the succeeding year by the governor of Saigon to 
this royal ordinance. Ina succeeding paragraph of the Report an asser- 
tion is made which must be regarded with considerable doubt. ‘ These 
moderate and liberal arrangements,” says Mr Crawfurd, ‘leave little to 
be desired in the way of mere regulation; but it is of little more conse- 
quence to the interests of foreign trade, that in Cochin-China neither the 
sovereign nor his officers are traders themselves, that there are no royal 
monopolies, and no claim of right of pre-emption, the exercise of all of 
which is infinitely more mischievous even than the heaviest duties.” 
To this statement the observation of Lieutenant White is directly opposed. 
“‘Equi-distant (he says) from the extremities of the city (Saigon), near the 
bank of the river is a long range of buildings of handsome construction ; 
these are the magazines of rice, which is a regal monopoly, and the expor- 
tation of it prohibited on pain of decapitation ; each vessel departing from 
the country being allowed a certain quantity for provisions, in proportion 
to the number of her crew, and the anticipated length of her passage. 
A large Siamese junk was lying hauled up in a creek on the Banga side 
of the river, the captain and officers of which had been executed a short 
time previous to our arrival, and the crew was then in prison, for a vio- 
lation ofthis edict.” ‘ Forty piculs of rice were allowed for the sea-stock 
of both vessels, one half of which we were obliged to take from the King’s 
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magazines, at three quaris per picul; the residue we were at liberty to 
purchase inthe bazars, which we did at two quans per picul, and of a 
very fine quality and new; that fromthe King’s warehouses was old and 
full of vermin. Remonstrances had no,effect. We might, they observed, 
take it in that way, or take none at all. It was quite optional with us.” 
These facts appear to decide the question of monopoly ; and with respect 
to that of pre-emption the following extract, with which we shall conclude 
this article, appears also conclusive. ‘It had been rumoured for some 
time past, that the anticipated crop of sugar of the ensuing season was 
already disposed of; as the King had transmitted orders to Saigon to have 
not only all the sugar of that season secured for him, (for which he allowed 
the owners but cight quans per picul,) but to plant double the number of 
canes for the next year, to enable him to fulfil some contracts, which 
the small crops of the present year had prevented him from doing. To 
ascertain the truth of this report, we waited on the viceroy, and demanded 
if it were true? He not only confirmed it verbally, but pointed to some 
officers who were at the levee; and informed us that those were the 
persons who had been sent by the King to see his orders put in execu- 
tion, and they had just returned from surveying the grounds to be pre- 
pared for that purpose.” : 





THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


On! sweet were the dreams of the morning of youth, 
When delusion’s gay hues wore the semblance of truth; 
And with visions of happiness Fancy was rife, 

When I gazed with delight on the landscape of life ; 
The warm Sun of Pleasure shone bright from on high, 
And pure were the breezes, and cloudless the sky, 

And gay were the flowers that o’erhung the clear rill, 
And verdant the groves on the slope of the hill: 

Hope smiled like an angel, and Fame’s dazzling star 
Gleamed clear in the distance, and lured from afar. 


Yes! such was the scene my youth fondly surveyed,— 
But how changed was the prospect as o’er it I strayed ! 
It seemed that my presence, destructive of joy, 

Had power, like the Upas, to blight and destroy : 

The flowers fell to earth, on my nearer advance, 

The trees drooped their leaves, as if scathed by my glance ; 
Each thing that had life seemed to sicken and die, 

As if mine were the beam of the Basilisk'’s eye. 

— Yet one tender flow’ret of delicate hue, 

As I nearer approached it, still lovelier grew ; 

But when, rashly impatient, to seize it I tried, 

It shrunk from my grasp, faded, withered, and died !— 


Hope’s visage is darkened—-delusion is gone, 
I stand in a desert—cold—friendless—alone. 


India. Ww. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srtr,—Your ready insertion of my communication’ has encouraged 
me to offer you the accompanying letters, which I lately derived from the 
same source as the letter of Hume. 

Among the literary treasures in the British Museum, is a volume of 
MSS. (Ayscough, 4465) chiefly in the hand-writing of John Toland, con- 
taining, so far as I could judge, on a cursory view, the first sketches of 
parts of several of his learned works. Among these papers are three 
original letters to Toland, my copies of which are at your service. 

The first letter is from the Rev. William Stephens, of whom there 
are the following notices, in Mem. of Thomas Hollis, ii. 682, as quoted 
in the Monthly Repository, (1811) vi.656. He was entered at Oxford 
in 1663, aged 14, was Lecturer of Carfax, in that city; and, in 1686, 
became Rector of Sutton, in Surrey. Mr®Stephens was distinguished 
for very free political sentiments ; as sufficiently appears in ‘ A Sermon 
preached before the Honourable the House of Commons, Jan. 30, 1700, 
being an Anniversary Sermon for the day.’ To this sermon “ the ho- 
nourable auditory,” as the author says, “‘ expressed their mislike,” be- 
cause the preacher “ asserted that all power was originally derived from 
the people, and excused the murder of King Charles the First. Where- 
upon the House was so far from returning him thanks, that they resolved 
That, for the future, no person be recommended to preach before this 
House, who is under the dignity of a Dean of the Church, or hath not 
taken his degree of Doctor of Divinity.”*? Thus, as this preacher was 
only a B.D., “ the wisdom of Parliament” appears to have determined 
that no such uncourtly offence would be given by any preacher who had 
passed the probation required to become a Dean or a Doctor. 

This obnoxious sermon is now before me, in the ‘ Pillars of Priest- 
craft,’ (1768) ii. 227, The editor of that work, Mr. Baron, attributes to 
“the masterly hand of Mr. Trenchard, the author's friend,” the eloquent 
conclusion of this sermon, in which occasion is taken to “ lament the 
unhappy fate of those princes who are born in purple, and bred in luxury ; 
encompassed with flatterers, and so intoxicated with the gaudy orna- 
ments of power, as to forget the end for which they were elevated, and 
made gods upon earth, They little consider,” continues this uncourtly 
observer of courts, “ that this greatness is supported by the inheritance 
of the gentleman, the hazard of the merchant, and the sweat of the 
labourer ; who readily contribute, out of their small stock, to support a 
government they themselves have set up: who are contented to part with 
their natural liberty to those who formerly, it may be, were their equals, 
for their common govd and protection; which is the only end of 
govetnment.” The whole sermon is, indeed, as far distinguished from the 
common stuff dedicated by expectant churchmen to the memory of the 
blessed Martyr, as the Rectory of Sutton is distant from the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. 

A contemporary of the preacker, Mr. Longford, is quoted by Oldmixon, 
as saying, * I don’t dislike the 30th of January, nor the deed that was 
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done that day; [ like both the day and the deed.” Our preacher, how- 
ever, forbears to applaud the royal execution,—that act of, perhaps, 
irregular justice on a great delinquent, which courtiers fondly call “ the 
murder of King Charles the First.” He contents himself with regarding 
‘* the misfortunes of that sovereign prince which are this day called to 
our remembrance,” as aflording ‘‘ matter of caution,” and presently 
makes the charitable supposition that ‘‘ the want of necessary concern 
for public good” in “ the subordinate ministry, did assist in bringing on 
that tragical scene.” 

Mr. Lysons, on Surrey (Environs, i. 495), says, that the preacher 
suggested “ the impropriety of continuing the observance of the day.” 
Such a suggestion would scarcely have discredited his good sense. He, 
however, has not made it; but contents himself with saying, ‘* To insist 
on the dismal effects of this day’s tragedy, (with which you have been 
annually acquainted all your lives) would be superfluous labour; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to offer some cautions which may probably 
prevent the like mischiefs for the future.” He might, indeed, have done 
all which Mr. Lysons erroneously supposes, and had a modern authority 
for the suggestion, in a descendant of Charles, who declared in Parlia- 
ment that he would never attend the church service of that day, because 
he believed that his ancestor suffered most justly. Such, at least, was 
the language attributed, forty years ago, to the radical Duke of Rich- 
mond, who is sufficiently distinguished among dukes, by his advocacy 
of universal suffrage, and his objections to a royal veto, controlling the 
will of a really popular representation. I refer, as you will readily per- 
ceive, to the justly celebrated ‘ Letter to Colonel Sharman.’ 

To return to Mr. Stephens.—In 1707, according to Lysons, he pub- 
lished a political pamphlet, for which he was pursued by ministerial 
vengeance, being ‘‘ fined 100 marks,” and sentenced to “ stand twice 
in the pillory.” This part of the sentence, after a public exposure, 
appears to have been remitted, perhaps from deference to the supposed 
indelible character of a priest. How long he survived the date of his 
letter to Toland, I am unable to discover. 

The second letter was written by Mr. John Chamberlayne, son of the 
author of that frequently printed book, ‘'The Present State of England.’ 
Mr. C. has a short article in the Biographia Britannica, from which 
it appears that he was an industrious scholar, and published numerous 
translations of valuable works. ‘ He was master,” says his biographer, 
“of the Greek, Latin, French, High and Low Dutch, Portuguese and 
Italian. After a useful and well-spent life, he died in 1724.” 

The writer of the last letter appears to have been too obscure to have 
any memorial. He was probably a laborious, and certainly a scantily 
requited literary labourer, who taught Hebrew and what other Oriental 
languages were then cultivated, in the University of Cambridge. There 
are several passages in his letter which I am incapable of explaining; and 
as the phraseology is occasionally incorrect, I suspect that the writer was 
not an Englishman. ‘To these letters [ add a few explanatory notes. 

Of Toland’s life the circumstances are sufficiently recorded. He has 
been generally, though perhaps not justly, classed among deistical 
writers. I am, indeed, unwilling, as a Christian, to consign to deism, 
one who has done no small service to our religion, while exposing the 
pious frauds, by which some early Fathers of the Church weakly and 
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unworthily endeavoured to recommend it. His first publication (in 1696) 
‘ Christianity not mysterious,’ may be adopted by any Christian, who 
would not, to use Tillotson’s language in Toland’s motto, “ declare 
against reason, and thereby acknowledge that reason is against him.” 
From Locke’s Familiar Letters it appears that Toland and his book were 
presented at Dublin, in 1697, “ by a grand jury, of which,” says Mr. 
Molyneux, “ not one, I am persuaded, ever read one leaf in Christianity 
not mysterious.” Mr, M. further says, 

The Parliament feli on his book, voted it to be burnt by the common hang- 
man, and ordered the author to be taken into custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and 
to be prosecuted by the Attorney-General. 

Archdeacon Blackburn, in his Memoirs of Thomas Hollis (i. 236), 
thus describes this author :—‘‘ Toland was a man of great genius and 
learning, a staunch asserter of liberty, and wrote notably the life of that 
arch asserter of liberty, John Milton. In a strait age of religion, he 
was guilty of some unguardednesses; and in a party age of principles, of 
some heats: which, with a scantiness of circumstances, and no economy, 
drew on him, in the after-part of his life, many difficulties.” 

I have rambled farther than I expected when I began this introductory 
letter ; but I have designed either to offer to your readers a little accept- 
able information, or, at least, to assist their recollection. Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti. 

Ortosvus. 
LETTER I. 
Mr. ToLann, my good Friend, 

Wuat’s become of my book?! Iam apt to think that ’tis not the time 
to print it ’till the Parliament think upon strengthening the Protestant interest, 
and perhaps upon this thought you have not printed it, and perhaps too ’tis not 
worth printing, because nobody will give any thing for it. Yet if you print it, 
take care that I may have two dozen copies to give to my acquaintance. I should 
be glad to hear some good news of it, because I have promised Bette a silk lining 
for her coat, if the Premises will allow it. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate Servant, 
Sutton in Surry, May 27, 1717. WILL. STEPHENS. 


To be left at the Rainbow Coffee-house, near Charing Cross in Westminster, 
for Mr. John Toland. 


LETTER Il, 
Sir, Petty France, 21 June, 1718. 
I saw my Lord Chancellor,? yesterday, who, among other papers, 
gave me your proposals of a History of the Druids,’ which he told me he did not 
understand, but which he suspected to be levelled against Christian Priests, &c. 





1 Among various publications by Mr. Stephens, in Dr. Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica, the latest is entitled ‘Commemoration of the Irish Massacre, 1717;’ 
perhaps the book here mentioned. ‘The author had published Sermons on that 
subject in 1713 and 1714; and one, in 1716, entitled, ‘ A Second Deliverance from 
Popery and Slavery.’ . 

2 Thos. Lord Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, who had been very lately promoted 
from the Chief-Justiceship of the King’s Bench. On this occasion ‘‘ the Master 


‘and Fellows of Trinity College in Cambridge congratulated the Lord Parker, on 


his advancement to this dignity, observing that those two great lawyers, the Lord 
Bacon and Sir Edward Coke, as well as his Lordship, had been students of this 
college.” 

The recollection of Bacon proved but an ill omen to the new Chancellor. Lord 
Parker, though president of the Royal Society, had no pretensions to be named with 
the great philosopher, vet he fell, like him, into professional disgrace. In 1725, on 
the prosecution of the Commons, Lord Macclesfield was tried by the Peers, and 
“* sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/, for selling the places of Masters in Chancery 
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His Lordship also seemed offended at your title, Vazarenus,‘ as if intended with 
contempt, like Julian’s Galileus. You must therefore have been misinformed 
by him who told you that the said noble Lord approved your last book, for he 
himself said he had not seen it. If there be any poison lurking under it, which 
Town Iam uot sagacious enough to discover, let my Religious Philosopher ° he 
the antidote; ’twas writ for the conviction of Atheists and Infidels, and though 
you should be neither, | hope it will not be a disagreeable present from your 
most humble Servant, J.C. 


LETTER III. 

Sir,—I shall be glad to hear that you are in good health, as Iam now, for 
having learned at last, out of your Nazarenus, how to send a letter to you, and 
to tell you that having perused most of your excellent Tracts, I admire not guly 
your rare learning, but also your heroic spirit, in defending the divine Truth 
against the axcbr@ous world, enchanted by prejudice and popish witeheraft.® 





to insolvent people who embezzled the suitors’ money.” See Salmon’s Chronot. 
Hist. (1747) ii. 83, 158. 

Mr. Hayley, in a note to his ‘Essay on History,’ speaks of ‘‘ dedications in 
general” as ‘‘ too commonly a disgrace to letters,” and refers to ‘* the fate of some 
remarkable dedicators.”’ He instances the misfortune of ‘* Dr. Pearce, late Bishop 
of Rochester,”’ who “‘ dedicated bis edition of Tully De Oratore to Lord Macclesfield, 
and as unluckily celebrated his patron as a model of public virtue, not many 
years before he was impeached in Parliament, and fined 30,0002. for the iniquity 
of his conduct in the office of Chancellor.” See ‘Poems and Plays,’ (1785) ii. 251. 

I observe, however, that the excellent Dr. Pearce, twenty years after Lord 
Macclesfield’s disgrace, still cherished the memory of his patron, as if ** to his vir- 
tues very kind,”’ under a grateful recollection of early benefits. Dedicating Tully 
De Officiis in 1745, to the Chancellor’s son, he speaks of the father as ‘‘ nunquam 
nisi honoris causa nominandus ;” and describes the son, preferring the pursuits of 
science and literature in a private station, as if ‘* hac yna calamitate satis edoctus ;”” 
evidently referring to the prosecution of the father. 

3 An History of the British Druids, with a critical Essay on the antient Celtic 
Customs, Literature, &c.; to which is added an Account of some curious British 
Antiquities.’ This was not published before the author’s deathin 1722. It forms 
part of his posthumous works, edited by his friend, Des Maizeaux ; and has been 
lately republished. 

4 In 1718 appeared ‘ Nazarenus; or Jewish Gentile, or Mahometan Christianity ; 
Aontaining the History of the ancient Gospel of Barnabas, and the modern Gospel 
of the Mahometans, attributed to the same Apostle ; this last Gospel being now 
first made knowu among Christians,’ &c. 

Toland’s Editor ( Life, lxxi.) describes him as maintaining, in this work, “ that 
the Jews, though associating with the converted gentiles, and acknowledging them 
for brethren, were still to observe their own law throughout all generations.” 
This was also the opinion of Dr. Priestley, as appears by his papers ‘ Of the per- 

stuity of the Jewish Ritual’ in the Theological he sitory, vols. y. and vi. and in 

is works, xii. 442, Thus Origen, who died in 254, describes the christianized Jews 
of that early age ‘‘ Judai qui in Jesum Christum crediderunt non desciverant a 
patriis legibus ; vivant enim juxta eas.” Contra Celsum. See Old Whig, No. 23, 
(1739) i. 201. 

5 © The Religious Philosopher; or, the Right Use of Contemplating the Works 
of the Creator, &c.; translated from the original Dutch of Dr. Nieuwentyt, in 
3 vols. 1718.’ See Biog. Brit. iii. 443. The author died this year (1718), aged 
63. There was a French Translation at Paris in 1740, entitled ‘ L’Existence de 
Dieu démontrée par les Merveilles de la Nature.’ See Nouv. Dict. Hist. (1789), 
vi. 493. 

® The letter-writer evidently designs to express a lamented disaffection to the 
study of Hebrew. His “‘ Popish witchcraft” may refer to the slight put oa the 
original language of the scriptures by the Council of Trent, while maintaining 
the divine authority of the Latin Vulgate. In their decretum de Canonicis Scriy- 
twris, after naming all the books of the bible, there is the following denunciation : 
** Si quis autem libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia 
Catholica legi consueverunt, et im veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro 
sacris et canonicis non susceperit—anathema sit.’’ See Concil. Trident. Canones 
et Decreta (1781), p. 8. It may amuse some of your readers to quote from the 
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Your hypothesis is truly orthodox, being established upon certain and infallible 
principles, the certainties whereof beget confidence ad rogum usque, for ‘tis 
founded upon sound reason and the H. Scripture rightly understood, according 
to the holy tongue and philology sacred to the East, where, as the first family, 
so the first Church was planted, which therefore has the prerogative before that 
of the West built on the sandy ground of ignorance in the disagreeing Fathers, 
aud false translations. The difference of the primitive Fathers one from another, 
nay sometimes from themselves, has been shewa, as formerly by learned men, so 
of late by Dr. Whitby, in his modest Disquisitions,? and that the vulgar versions 
of the holy Scriptures, containing the divine Oracles, are full of absurdities, gross 
errors, and blasphemies, has been sufficiently proved iu an Essay concerning the 
necessity of a new Translation of the Bible into English.8 To promote and to 
facilitate this so useful and so necessary work, | undertook here the Hebrew 
Lectureship, upon persuasion of the blessed Dr. Spencer, Master of Bennet Col- 
lege and Dean of Ely. who did promise me to be my good master, and helpe me to 
thirty pounds more, beside the ten pound the Reverend Heads of the honourable 
University would give, and no more, because I was not recommended to them, as 
my Predecessor was by the Archbishop Sancroft, and therefore had yearly twenty 
pound as long as he lived, although he taught ouly the Hebrew dialect, whereas 
I teach all the other dialects of the holy tongue completely and critically, the 
excellency whereof recommends itself. But an imperfect and bungling teacher 
of the holy Tongue, explaining the text according to its false translation, by 
anebr@ous Divines made authentic, is liked the more by such who think the holy 
Scriptures to be erroneous and heretical (as they really are, unless corrected and 
taken in the Hellenistic sense) and consequently the iuspired authors thereof to be 
mistaken and hereties, standing in need therefore of Mr. Paets’ “ Apology pleading 
for them; nay some expressly charge Christ himself with rank Socinianism, be- 





preface to this edition the following rancorous abuse of the justly celebrated 
Courayer, the historian of the Council of Trent - ‘‘ Qui in ipso ecclesiw sinu im- 
mane tolerantissimi portentum parere ac fovere non reformidavit !—historicus 
sine fide, theologus sine religione, apostolus sine missione.” 


7 Disquisitiones Modeste, a Latin work, published in 1718, to controvert 
‘ Bishop Buil’s Defence of the Nicene Faith.’ The Disgwisitiones were defended 
we the author, in 1720, im ‘ A Reply to Dr. Waterland’s Objections against Dr. 

yhitby’s Disquisitiones Modeste.’ 

This very learned theologian died in 1726, aged 88. His free and serious 
inquiries is religion led him, at length, to become a Unitarian, one of that de- 
scription who discover no scriptural authority for a Trinity, but believe in the pre- 
existence of Christ. Though prepared for the press, he «id not live to see pub- 
lished, *‘ The Last Thoughts of Dr. Whitby, containing his correction of several 
passages in his Commentary on the New Testament.’ Yet, with no small in- 
justice to the author's memory, his Commentary has been frequeatly republished 
without the least reference to these corrections. 

8 The letter-writer here, most probably refers to ‘An Essay toward the 
Amendment of the last English Translation of the Bible. The First Part on the 
Pentateuch. By Robert Gell, D.D. Minister of the Parish of St. Mary, Aldermary, 
London, 1659.’ Dr. Gell “ had been Chaplain to Archbishop Abbot.’ Sce 
Lewis’s ‘ History of the English Translations,’ (1739) p. 332. 

9 Author of that very learned work ‘ De legibus Hebrworum ritualibus, et 
earum rationibys,’ first printed at Cambridge in 1685. The author’s design was 
to prove, what has been much controverted, “ that all the rites and ceremonies of 
Jewish religion, were instituted in opposition to the practices of the idolatrous 
nations round about them.” He also published ‘ A Discourse concerning Pro- 
digies,’ and another ‘ concerning Vulgar Prophecies.’ See Masters’s ‘ History 
of Corpus Christi (Bene’t) College,’ (1753) p. 163—170; Brit. Biog. vii. 37—40. 
The patronage of such a competent judge of merit, especially in the department 
of Biblical learning, as Dr. Spencer, was truly honourable to this ubscure teacher 
of Hebrew. 

10 Adrian Paets of Rotterdam, who died in 1685, is mentioned in the Life of Bayle, 
as ** a very learned and considerable person,”’ and that philosopher’s generous 
patron. This is probably the person designed ; but I know not to what work the 
letter-writer refers. A French Biographer assigns to Paets several letters in a 
collection published at Amsterdam in 1704, entitled ‘ Prastantium ac Eruditorum 
Epistole,’ See Nouv, Dict. Hist. (1789), vii. 6. 
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On Whitland Abbey. 


cause he disowned to be good, none being good but God alone, Matt. xix. 17," and 
because he owned himself to be only the Son of God, not God himself, as his ene- 
mies falsely accuse and still abuse him, John x. 33,36. But my generous master 
dyed !? before he could do for me the least thing of his promise, even the ten-pound 
salary dwindled into nothing, so that both my liberty and my health suffered 
much by poverty, having neither salary nor a sufficient number of scholars, and 
therefore being in a starving condition, [ presumed to acquaint the superior clergy 
with the low estate, both of the Oriental learning, and of my own, that one of the 
most reverend Prelacy would be pleased to recommend the Holy Tongue, and 
sacred philology to the Honourable University. But these HoLy FaTurrs roundly 
told me that they could not do it.43. Now, if so eminent Divines and learned 
Bishops cannot or will not promote Episcopal learning, who can, and who will, do 
it? Pray, Sir, be so kind and solve this hard question, which is a perfect riddle 
to me, that I may, if possible, remove the fatal cause thereof. I hope my imno- 
cent Programma hath not given them any offence ; however, I wish it were priuted, 
that some ingenuous friend may tell me in public what he disdains to do in pri- 
vate. Let me know, as soon as you can, whether I may send the Programma, 
wherein I invite young Divines to the study of Oriental learning, that you may 
see whether it be fit for the Press, and upon what terms it may be printed in one 
sheet, without the least charge to yourself. This favour will infinitely oblige 
Your very humble servant, and sincere admirer, 
Martin EAGcie, 


Cambridge, at Mrs. Austin’s in Silver-street, a true Ebionite.!* 


June 20, 1720. 


inabait diene e 
1 ‘That eminently accomplished Critic in the MSS. of the N.T. Griesbach, has 
here corrected the received Text from a reading ‘‘ supported by the best autho- 
rities,”” which omits the word God, and gives this sense, to adopt the translation 
of the Improved Version, ‘‘ Why askest thou me concerning good? One only is 
good.” See this reading adopted in ‘ Nov. Test. Grece. Cura Leusdenii et 
Grieshachii. Glasgue, 1817.’ 12 In 1693, aged 63. 








13 The spiritual Head of the Church of England at this time was Archbishop 


Wake, from whom inattention to such a subject as Biblical learning could 


scarcely have been apprehended, 
14 Among the different conjectures on the origin of the name Ebionite, some 


have derived it from the poverty of the sect.’ It is, probably applied in that sense 
by the letter-writer, 





ON WHITLAND ABBEY. 


Deep in a vale on Britain’s southern shore, 
The wild winds beat o’er ruins old and hoar, 
Where once the simple monk his matins said, 
Or loud mass chanted for the coffined dead. 
The close Scriptorium, where the learned cowl 
Held commune with the past, the startling howl 
Of foxes now molests, what time the light 

Of Hesper gilds the dewy front of night. 

The marble pavement where the abbot strode 
In rich Dalmatic, now the serpent brood 

Make variegated with their streaky skins, 
Early as dawn to gild the East begins. 

On some rude angle of the crumbling wall 
Seated, my mind has laboured to recall 

Its glorious days, when, seeming to defy 

The force of time, it reared its head on high. 
But few scant records tell its olden state, 

And dust and worms conspire their certain fate, 
So that, ere many winters trembling pass, 

No line shall tell what Whitland Abbey was. 
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ARTICLE OF M. SISMONDI, ON THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 


A writer, who is considered throughout Europe as one of the first 
political economists of the age, has recently published ‘ An Essay on the 
British Power in India,’ distinguished by that knowledge of facts and clear 
strain of reasoning which characterize him. Works of this kind do not 
generally, however, excite in England a degree of attention by any means 
answerable to the importance of the subject. The British press is without 
doubt free ; but it is pre-occupied : a nation that is so powerful, that takes 
so active a part in its government, has a thousand conflicting interests, 
which, mingling with passions more or less lively, are presented to its view 
in a form more or less dramatic, according to the degree of attachment or 
curiosity felt by those who lay them before the public. Ifan abuse of power, 
an act of injustice committed in London, or some neighbouring country, be 
in question, the passions of the public are roused, their hearts inflamed, all 
the vigour of their minds and faculties are developed. It is not in that 
quarter, therefore, that usurpation, or an invasion of the rights of the 
people, can hold out against the force and vigilance of the public opinion. 
But it is not true that the British empire is equally protected in all its parts 
by this vigorous sentiment, the aim of which is to redress wrongs and to 
avenge injuries. Even in England there are provinces which do not par- 
ticipate in the most striking advantages of the British constitution. For 
example, Wales has not the same judges as England; and the Welsh 
representatives have made in Parliament and before the nation, the most 
bitter complaints of the state of dependency and incapacity of the judges 
of that principality. In Scotland, likewise, the juries are very differently 
organized to what they are in England ; and the members of Parliament 
for Scotland have shown that these juries, which are nominated by the 
Government, almost without challenging, afford no security where the 
subject is either plaintiff or defendant. England has, for a moment, listened 
to these complaints: it has felt astonished to see its ministers, who, on all 
occasions , laud the British constitution, oppose themselves with all their 
might to every attempt at extending the influence of that constitution to 
those portions of the empire which have never yet enjoyed it. But public 
attention has been quickly directed to another quarter; the Welsh and 
Scotch have been forgotten, and all things have remained as they were. 
By its misfortunes and turbulence Ireland awakens observation more fre- 
quently: the English people have pity on its condition, and their wishes 
are fraternal, benevolent, and generous; but their resolutions on distant 
things, are neither sufficiently firm nor constant, to gain the ascendency 
over those of the ministry, and to this day Ireland remains one of the 
worst governed countries in Europe. 

The policy of England, as it respects the other nations of Europe, is, in 
the eyes of the British people, of inferior importance to their internal 





1 Translated, with some unimportant omissions, from the last Number of the 
Revue Encyclopédique. 

The works which gave rise to this Essay of M. Sismondi, for it is not a Review, 
were—‘ An Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the principles of Colonial 
Policy to the Government of India;’ &c. London, J. M. Richardson, 1822: and 
the Two excellent ‘ Letters to Sir Charles Forbes,’ which our sense of their merit 
and importance induced us te reprint in this publication, vol, ii, p, 518—552. 
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administration; but of much more consequence than its conduct towards 
its Indian possessions. ‘The religious zeal of the friends of the negroes 
has drawn the attention of the English to the subject of West Indian 
slavery. In spite of the resistance of mean and selfish passions, very 
considerable good has been done in favour of this portion of human nature, 
by the national will influencing that ofthe Government. Still greater good, 
however, will yet be effected ; for although the state of society in the West 
Indies be even now revolting, it is certainly tending progressively towards 
improvement, and its advancement is wholly owing to the influence of the 
British free press. 

But how far are the East Indies from commanding equal attention ? 
That immense empire comprehends the richest and most populous portions 
of Asia: its inhabitants, subjects and tributaries, amount to eighty mil- 
lions; and as it has in its favour the superiority of the English over the 
Orientals in politics and the art of war, it is probably destined to be 
extended over the remainder of Asia. Nevertheless, a law compromising 
the interests of Bristol or Manchester would cause more excitement in the 
public mind, than one overthrowing totally the whole empire of India. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; India is separated from England by the 
whole diameter of the earth; news coming from thence are most com- 
monly six months on their way ; communications between the inhabitants 
of the two countries are expensive and rare; it requires long and painful 
study to be able to form an idea of the organization of a country so totally 
different from all previous experience ; and this study is rendered still more 
difficult by a number of words, drawn from the unknown languages of 
India, which our organs pronounce but badly, and our memory refuses to 
record. A great many Englishmen go to India most certainly ; but hardly 
one out of ten escapes the pernicious influence of the climate ; hardly does 
one out of ten return to his country with a fortune purchased at the 
expense of his health and energy, which give way to languor and exhaustion. 
These Indian veterans form, however, the only public well enough acquain- 
ted with the affairs of India to take any lively interest in them. And, as 
a close, the East India Company,—which stands between the nation and 
its subjects, which has prohibited Colonization to the English, which for 
ages interdicted all commerce, which is the cause why Great Britain reaps 
no adequate advantages from its Asiatic possessions, —has succeeded, as it 
desired, in nearly quenching in the English people all interest in the affairs 
of India. 

Still public opinion in England acts, in spite of these disadvantages, in 
a beneficial manner upon India. It is a light-house, the last rays of which 
penetrate with difficulty the darkness that lies at a distance so immense; 
but wherever they reach, dangerous rocks are discovered. ‘The social 
system of Hindoostan is little less mischievous than that of the West 
Indies ; but it isin progress. The good which has been done in India, 
has been won from power by public opinion ; a still greater good is and 
will be demanded of it. The national will respecting India is as yet 
confused and weak ; but it will become enlightened, it will gain strength, 
and whatever it shall determine must be done. India does not, thanks 
to the East India Company, enrich Great Britain ; this is a certain fact, 
well established by M. Say, and all those who have deeply studied the 
affairs of the Company. ' This calculation alone could not fail, in the 
long run, to work the destruction of the Company, and the complete union | 
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of the country it governs, to the British empire. But this point of view, 
when it is compared with the duty of the Government, remains altogether 
secondary. To govern a country is not in reality a commercial enterprize, 
a mere matter of profit and loss, to be calculated by pounds, shillings, 
and pence: it is to perform an august function, to fulfil a sacred duty. 
In whatever way power may have fallen into the hands of a ruler, his 
mission is still the same ; it is his business to exercise that power in the 
manner most advantageous to the people ; not less for its moral than its 
physical advantage; and to aim at perfection of character, as much as at 
riches or tranquillity. The East India Company is accountable to Great 
Britain; and Great Britain to humanity, for from seventy to eighty mil- 
lions of beings wearing the human figure, which it can, and therefore 
ought, to make men. The duty of Great Britain towards India will not 
be fulfilled until it shall have rendered these men as virtuous, as happy, 
and as free, as those which it is its pride to have formed, by its institu- 
tions, in its own island. 

To remove the Indians from their profound degradation, and to raise 
them so high, will cost the English nation time, and a great deal of it, 
too, It will not be reproached on this account, if that time be usefully 
employed; but improvement, and a desire for improvement, are necessary ; 
while all the desires of the East India Company are to remain stationary. 
For the most part this also is the wish of the Government, although there 
have been glorious exceptions, particularly during the recent adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings. It is for the English people to exert 
itself more powerfully than either, for the benefit and improvement of 
humanity. 

The British subjects in India are divided between two faiths; the 
great mass of the ancient inhabitants follow that of Brahma ; the descen- 
dants of the Mogol conquerors, that of Mohammed ; the other religions are 
professed merely by foreigners. Experience has amply shown that both 
those religions which are professed by the natives, are unfavourable to the 
developement of moral sentiments, to the progress of knowledge, to the 
love of country and of liberty. 

Previous to experience, we might have built the best hopes on Islamism ; 
a religion founded on the belief of one spiritual, omnipotent, merciful 
God, and which considers charity as the first duty of believers ; but 
despotism and the priesthood have completely corrupted the religion of 
Mohammed. Wherever it is professed, nothing but a fierce fanaticism 
is to be found ; and the hatred of all progression, improvement, and study; 
and ceremonies, substituted for duties. The religion of Brahma is still 
more fatal to the human race; it has so constantly put observances in 
the place of virtue, that its professors never so much as think of keeping 
up any connexion between religion and morality. A great number of its 
rites are atrocious, many are obscene, and its constant effect is to anni- 
hilate all sentiments of humanity in the heart; but it is, above all, 
founded on the division of the people into castes, upon the invincible 
aversion established between them; on the idea which it keeps up, that 
to rise to a superior condition, would be to offend the Divinity. The reli- 
gion of Brahma has chained down the human race; it has rivetted the 
fetters which fix every one in his place, and which tend to prevent for ever 
the progress of civilization. 

The English people are, with respect to the Indians, that which the 
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absolute governments of Europe pretend to be, with respect to their 
own subjects, when they arrogate the right to decide what is fit and 
what is not, for the mind of man; when they speak of the people, as if, 
instead of being part of them, they themselves were angels. The English 
are certainly superior tothe Hindoos: they know better than that inferior 
race, what is suitable to the latter. The rulers in India may aspire to 
be the tutors, the instructors of their subjects; while ours in Europe, 
chosen from amongst ourselves, ought to be content with being our repre- 
sentatives. Notwithstanding, the English have become sensible that 
the sovereign power with which they have invested themselves, does not 
extend over the religious opinions-of their subjects. They have respected 
and protected the natioval religion ; it was their duty as governors, and 
they have fulfilled it. But this duty was not contrary to their duty as 
men and Christians, to hold up the light to their subjects, to raise them 
gently towards a purer religion, to preserve them, by public authority, 
from immoral actions, opposed to the progress of civilization, and which 
the civil law has every where the right to repress. 

The English are at present animated by a religious zeal, an ardour for 
making proselytes, unexampled either in their own history, or that of any 
other nation. The consequence of this is, that their language of devotion 
is rarely free from what is called cant, and gives rise frequently to suspi- 
cion. Still this turn of the public mind is completely overcome, because 
the East India Company considersit to be its interest to arrest the progress 
of civilization, and the developement of the mind of its subjects. When 
Mr. Wilberforce proposed to Parliament, in 1813, to introduce, “ as the 
source of every other improvement, a community of sentiments on the 
great interests of morality and religion,” Mr. Marsh, who took upon him- 
self to oppose him, and to show the danger of introducing Christianity 
into India, insisted particularly on the “advantage of the institution of 
castes, to repress the restlessness of ambition, and impatience of subjec- 
tion.”* Mr. Charles Grant, who, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. 
Robert Grant, has shown himself one of the most able and constant 
apologists of the East India Company, is not less explicit in expressing 
his desire for preserving the religion of the Hindoos, and by its means 
to preserve that part of the system which checks most effectually the 
progress of civilization and knowledge. “ The institution of castes,” says 
he, ‘‘ constitutes a source of security to the permanence of our East 
Indian government, hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world ; and 
there is no great probability that mankind will ever again be edified by 
a similar phenomenon ; it is rather a pity that we should be in any parti- 
cular hurry to adopt measures which might prematurely destroy it. Here 
the maxim, so often in the mouths of politicians, ‘ Divide and govern,’ 
pervades, ina practical shape, and stands consecrated by the hand of 
Time itself.””* 

Such is the theory of men in power, and their practice is conform- 
able to it. They continue to permit, if they do not favour, the sa- 
crifice of widows on the funeral pile, with circumstances of horror which 
have lately occupied public attention. Every year five or six hundred 
women fall victims to an odious rite, in British India; though in all coun- 





2 Colonial Policy, p. 125. 
3 Consequence of jaying open the Indian Trade, &e, 
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tries the legislature have the right of proceeding against such a practice 
as murder. A glorious reform has, however, begun among the Hindoos ; 
a Brahmin, Ram Mohun Roy, whom all those who know India agree in 
representing as one of the most enlightened and virtuous of men, has 
exerted himself to the utmost to lead his countrymen to the worship of 
one God, and to the union of morality with religion. His friends are few, 
but they constantly increase. He communicates to the Hindoos whatever 
progress the art of thinking has made amongst Europeans; among them 
he deserves, much more than the missionaries, the appellation of the 
Apostle of Christianity. He had undertaken a periodical publication, in 
his native language, not from any thought of gain,—from the desire of 
which he is freed by his vast fortune,—but in order to scatter the seeds 
of civilization. In this noble undertaking he was encouraged by the last 
Gevernor-General, the Marquis of Hastings; but in April 1823, Mr. 
Adam, the new Governor-General, in concert with Judge Macnaghten, 
suppressed all liberty of the press, and compelled the illustrious Ram 
Mohun Roy to give up his Journal.‘ 

As the East India Company and the British Government are desi- 
rous that the Hindoos should remain stationary in a moral and religious 
point of view, so likewise is it their wish that their political condition 
should remain unchanged. It is their desire to preserve the same pro- 
portion between the agricultural and the other industrious classes, the 
same system of taxation and culture, the same general poverty connected 
with the same dependence. And as in an army of 160,000 Hindoos, 
they never suffer a native to be raised above the rank of serjeant; so in 
the administration, from so many millions of men, not one Indian is ever 
intrusted with the smallest power, civil or political; they look with dis- 
trust on every man who raises himself above the working classes: they 
think he endangers their power. According to the author of ‘ Colonial 
Policy,’ Bengal alone contains about thirty millions of acres of culti- 
vated land ; it is likewise inhabited by thirty millions of men, while an 
equal portion of land maintains no more than seventeen millions in the 
British Islands; but between the tropics, the productions of the earth 
are vastly more abundant than in our cold regions. Of this population 
twenty-four millions are employed in agriculture, four or five in manu- 
factures; the remainder consists of shop-keepers, and servants, and of 
a class of native merchants and bankers, who are enormously rich. How- 
ever, as no census has ever been taken in Bengal, these numbers can be 
reckoned only as conjectures. It is by conjecture also, that Mr. Cole- 
brooke estimates the annual produce of the agriculture and industry of 
Bengal at thirty-two millions. The revenue which the Company derives 
from Bengal is three millions and a half.* This is the produce of the 
land-tax, established from time immemorial in India, which the Com- 
pany endeavours by all possible means to confound with its commercial 





4 First Letter to Sir Charles Forbes. 

5 The 3,500,000/., mentioned by Sismondi, will be readily understood by our’ 
Indian readers ; but for those ignorant of Jndian finance, it should be stated that 
this refers only to the direct impost from the soil levied from the province of Ben- 
gal Proper ; the gross revenues of India at large being not less than twenty crores 
of rupees; or twenty millions sterling. See Papers relating to the Finances of 
India, during the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings, published by order 
of the Court of Proprietors, in September last ; p,276,.—Ep, 
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profits, to conceal the results of its injudicious speculations. In India as 
in the rest of Asia, the sovereign is the only proprietor of land ; all those 
peasants who cultivate the soil, and are called ryots, holding their lands at 
a quit-rent. To collect this rent, or the prince’s portion, certain collec- 
tors, called zemindars, have been employed from the earliest periods. The 
zemindar retains a tenth of this rent for himself, and pays the remainder 
into the royal treasury. Under the Musulman princes, the zemindars 
were also magistrates of their districts, and answerable for their tran- 
quillity; at present they are reduced to mere collectors, But the ryot, 
or little farmer, is protected against their exactions: in each province a 
maximum, called nerikh, is fixed, beyond which the rent of land cannot 
be raised. While he pays his rent, his small patrimony cannot be taken 
from him, and he transmits it in perpetuity to his descendants. The 
extent of these inheritances varies, from six to twenty-four English 
acres.© In this system there is no individual proprietor of lands, not 
one man who finds in the soil a guarantee of his independence. The 
ryot is kept in obedience and fear by the annual rent which he must pay ; 
the zemindar, by his office of tax-collector. But, as no one feels himself 
sufficiently at home in his inheritance to resist oppressive power, 80 like- 
wise is there none that improves his patrimony with judgment, Agri- 
culture is carried on- according to one invariable process, and the land 
which produces to the sovereign but a sad revenue, allows a bare sub- 
sistence to the people. 

I am of opinion that the system of great farms, in a country only 
imperfectly cultivated, would deteriorate the condition of the cultivator, 
and reduce him perhaps to slavery. If the permanent settlement (ot 
Lord Cornwallis) had had the effect which was anticipated, India 
would have been organized, not like England, but like Hungary, Poland, 
or Russia; countries which would be considerably bettered if their pea- 
sants were raised to the rank of ryots, and their nobles lowered to the 
condition of a zemindar. Neither large farms, nor great landed pro- 
prietors are wanting in those countries; but, although the rich noble may 
and sometimes does operate, upon a great scale and with superior intelli- 
gence, more important ameliorations, it is from the peasant that rural pros- 
perity must arise; for it is he alone, who, if his property be in perfect 
‘safety, will constantly employ his management and industry to improve 
his little patrimony. 

But in the territorial system pursued by the East India Company, 
double duties are imposed on the sovereign, as sovereign and as the only 
landed proprietor. At the expense of the sovereign should be performed 
all those great operations which create or increase the value of the soil ; 
to it the peasant must look for roads, canals for navigation and irriga- 
tion, bridges, sluices, dykes, draining of marshes, which appear to the 
English themselves of so much importance for the prosperity of their own 
country, that, in the hope of obtaining them from the rich proprietor, 
they renounce equality of partition in inheritances in England, ,and give 
so decided. a preference to large farms. If the Company does not exe- 
cute these labours, no one can do it in its stead, for it has reserved to it- 
self the total net revenue; to the ryot it leaves nothing but what he 
expends in the culture of the soil; to the zemindar it allows (which is 





6 Colonial Policy, p. 132, &e. 
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almost as miserable a pittance as what goes to the ryot) nothing but 
what he must lay out in collecting the revenue. The duty and interest 
of the Company ought to induce it to make such advances as would 
return back to it with usury, The Musulman sovereigns of Hindoostan, 
in spite of their barbarism, their despotism, and the frequent revolutions 
which precipitated them from the throne, understood perfectly well this 
duty which their station imposed upon them; and each of those princes 
whose names are still celebrated in India, has connected his glory with 
some one of these great works. The East India Company alone neglects 
this duty, which among the Asiatics belongs to the prince, among Euro- 
peans to the landed proprietor, but which, in India, belongs peculiarly to 
the Company, under both those titles. Solely occupied in draining from 
the country under its rule a tribute which it may convey into England, 
it will not suffer the most trifling portion of the public revenue to be 
employed for the good of the people who pay it. On the 28th of August, 
1801, the Directors signified to the Governor-General, that one lack of 
rupees, about 12,000/. sterling, was the utmost they would allow to be 
expended, for the construction of public edifices, or for the purchase of 
lands, whether for the public service, or for that of the magistracy. This 
injunction was repeated in April, 1805; and the author of ‘ Colonial 
Policy’ afhirms that, in spite of the superiority of the English in the 
arte, and in riches, there is not a government in Asia whose public 
works are not superior to those of the Company. 

India has been subjected to a regulation which forms the most singular 
contrast with the government of the English nation over its other conquests, 
partly to majntain the right of the Company over all its Indian posses- 
sions, and partly to prevent those tendencies towards progressive civiliza- 
tion, which a mixture of Englishmen might communicate to the Hin- 
doos. A vast commerce both by sea and land has in all ages drained off 
the surplus produce of India; it would have been impossible to close this 
immense empire against foreign nations, and in reality there are found 
established there an infinite number of Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, and 
other Asiatic people ; Portuguese also are found there in great numbers, 
as well as individuals of other European nations, fiom the wrecks of 
those colonies which have been swallowed up by the English conquests. 
But an Englishman has no xiaur to live in British India, he is only 
TOLERATED there; no Englishman can buy lands there in his own 
name, because the Company has determined not to suffer the Colo- 
nization of India. No British subject can remain there without a 
license of the Company, which may be withdrawn at will; and the per- 
son holding it transported to England without reason assigned, or trial, 
or appeal, on the simple order of the Governor-General.’ 

This strange power, as contrary to British liberty, as to the dignity 
and honour of the nation, was conferred on the Company, when as yet 
it had only factories in India, and was meant to protect the mono- 
poly which had been granted to it. At that time it was perhaps a neces- 
sary guarantee for this impolitic monopoly; but the same power was 
continued to it in 1813, when the monopoly had been withdrawn. 
Commerce calls many Englishmen into India, a fountry over which they 
are sovereigns; they risk all their fortune in that country in immense 





7 Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, p, 13. 
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speculations; but their condition there is worse than that of the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, who are their subjects; worse even than that of the 
Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, Jews, or half-castes, whom nevertheless 
they oppress. In the three capitals, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
which alone possess a million of inhabitants, English tribunals and 
English forms of proceeding have been established ; but neither courts 
nor forms ensure to the British-born subject who resides there, his consti- 
tutional liberty ; there is not an inhabitant of those cities, who might not 
be forced into a resignation of his rights, which would be termed volun- 
tary, by threats of deportation and ruin. It was, in reality, by this 
threat, that all the British residents in India were recently compelled to 
submit their writings to previous censorship, when they were about to 
publish, although the liberty of the press had been established by law. 

This inferior position, in respect to their subjects and strangers, in which 
the Company has placed every British citizen, this necessity of dishonour- 
ing themselves, if they will remain in India, is perhaps the most audacious 
insult which any political, not to say commercial body, has ever yet dared 
to offer its own nation. Certainly, were India not so distant, so unknown, 
so foreign to the common interests of the English people, public indignation 
would have avenged the nation for such an outrage. England, which at 
present possesses a more numerous body than it ever did before of active 
and intelligent men without any fixed course of life, a superfluity of capital 
which is unemployed, and which flows into the public funds of all nations in 
the world, submits, through inattention, to AN INCALCULABLE INJURY, 
when it suffers itself to be excluded, by its own agents, from a country 
which it has conquered with its own blood and treasures. But India 
suffers still more from this absurd system; there is a most revolting hypo- 
crisy in the arguments they have dared to bring forward, in order to make 
it be believed that nothing but the welfare of the natives has been kept 
in view in excluding the English, who otherwise would have become their 
rivals. Colonization, which is nothing more than the advancement of the 
conquered people in civilization, was the imperious duty of the Government 
towards its Indian subjects; it is only by benefiting humanity that its 
sovereignty becomes legitimate. 


The first of the three works whose titles stand at the head of this article,* 
is especially intended to show the great importance of the Colonization of 
India, as well to England as to the country itself. The author appears to 
be thoroughly acquainted with India: he has certainly passed a great 
portion of his life in that country, and possibly is still there; which, most 
prokably is the cause of his remaining anonymous ; for if he were known, 
the consequence of his publication would infallibly be transportation and 
ruin, The two pamphlets which follow, are remarkable for their order, 
force and perspicuity. They‘record an act of despotism of the temporary 
Governor-General, Mr. John Adam, who, in April 1823, prohibited the 
printing and publication of any periodical work in India, without previous 
license, revocable at pleasure; and transported, without trial or inquiry, 
two Editors of an English Journal, which he totally ruined, for having 
published truths that were displeasing to the Government. In the first 
place, the author explains with the greatest precision the laws regarding 
the press, and the practice actually pursued, as well in the subject pro- 





* In the original, the Books enumerated were those mentioned in note 1. 
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vinces, which are governed by: Musulman laws, as in the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where the laws of England prevail. He 
proves that the innovation of 1823 is completely illegal; and, according 
to his own recapitulation, which we cannot do better than borrow from his 
pamphlet :— 

First, That if the good of the great body of the governed be truly desired, it is 
quite indispensable they should be protected against the severity of the Govern- 
ment, and the misconduct of European and Native servants. 

Secondly, That as no INSTITUTIONS of any sort, independent of the Government, 
exist in India, the only possible substitute is, the Press, which enables men freely 
and anonymously, but under severe legal responsibility, to intercommunicate their 
thoughts, and to exercise an indirect control and check on the measures of Govern- 
ment, and the conduct of its servants. ‘ 

Thirdly, That none ought to have agreater interest in the operations of the 
Press, than, Ist, The Indian Governments, who cannot possibly. govern their 
immense regions without some such auxiliary to their direct superintendence. 
2dly, The Court of Directors, who cannot otherwise know both sides of every 
story, or what is really going on abroad, 3dly, The Proprietary Body, who 
desire to review the acts of ail their servants fully, at home and abroad. 

Fourthly, That if this expression of public opinion through the Press be limited 
to England, it must necessarily be without EFFICACY, or even PERMANENT SAFETY 
to the common interests of the people of India and England. 

Fifthly, That in India alone, it can be exercised with complete EFFECT and 
perfect SAFETY. 

We hope that facts so striking, and reasonings so perspicuous, as those 
of this author, developed at the same time with so much moderation and 
wisdom, will not be without their effect upon the British public, which 
must always re-act upon its government, when any good is to be obtained ; 
and the present question concerns the welfare of the most numerous 
people ever united under one Government. For ourselves, who can 
aspire to no influence, we find that such novel political experiments, and 
facts of such magnitude, excite a lively interest, and are worthy of pro- 
found attention. And, while we deplore the evils which weigh down so 
great and beautiful a portion of the globe, we feel some reasons to rejoice 
since it has found such generous defenders; we may even, in comparing 
the present with the preceding governments, entertain some slight hopes, 
seeing that, through their means, or in spite of them, a moiety of the 
human race will at last be raised to morality, to knowledge, to that liberty 
which a few already possess, and which a beneficent Providence has 
reserved to be the inheritance of all its children. 

J.C. L. De Stsmonpt1. 





STANZAS, OCCASIONED BY THE EXECUTION OF 
GENERAL RIEGO. { wt 


Uncraterus Spain, Riegg’s gone ! 
Could blood like his be spilt in vain ? 
Was it for nought thy.gallant sen, ; 
The last of Spaniards, died for Spain ‘ 
Go, hail, before yon iren throne, 
The royal traitor’s abjeet reign ;— 
Forget, forgive, a realm undone,— . 
The stranger’s sword, the vassal’s chain | 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 4. s 
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But, no! wronged land, it cannot be— 

Thou wert not made the clime for slaves ; 
Thou yet hast'sons, who feel for thee, 

Whom the yoke binds, but not depraves : 
The stranger’s eye from far may see 

There sleeps a storm on Spanish waves ;— 
The lordly race will yet be free, 

Or proudly rest in freemen’s graves. 


What though along their lovely land 
The venal Gaul his steed has driven, 
To bind again, with ruthless hand, 
Her chains, for one bright moment riven,— 
Her gray Sierras still command 
Full many a scene to glory given, 
Where Freedom’s flag will yet be fanned 
By all the winds of smiling Heaven. 


Riego ’s gone—and Spain once more 
Obeys a sceptred reptile’s nod, 
Who claims (the Bourbon’s lineal lore) 
The right to wrong the world of God, 
A meaner miscreant ne’er before 
On this vast globe, to scourge it, trod : 
Alas, that such have power to pour 
The blood that stains a despot’s rod ! 


As die the brave, Riego died ; 

With Freedom’s Martyrs lives his name ; 
But, oh ! that, stretched his ranks beside, 

His corse had graced the field of fame !— 
Yet Russell’s nerve the scaffold tried, 

And Wallace met the tree of shame ;— 
Round each dark spot, where Freedom sighed, 

Such memories twine a sword of flame. 


Riego’s sword is broke—but not 
Lost is his glory, near or far : 
His name shall yet be unforgot 
In future fields of happier war. 
In the free peasant’s peaceful cot 
His fame shall wake the sweet guitar : 
While Bourbon’s name his gore shall blot, 
His own shall shine—his country’s star. 


And thou, his land !—thy Pyrenees, 
Were they not piled to fence the free? 
Free as the cloud that o’er thee flees, 
Thy laws, thy rights, thy sons should be :— 
Rise in thy might—arise, and seize 
The birthright long: withheld from thee, 
And sound, in every Spanish breeze, 
The dirge of buried slavery ! 
Crediton. 
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SUGGESTION OF BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE ADMISSION OF 
CATHOLICS TO PROTESTANT UNIVERSITLES,. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—When I had occasion, in your first volume (p. 624), to describe 
the enlarged views of human improvement in distant lands, entertained by 
Bishop Berkeley, I ought not to have overlooked his proposal for a reform 
at home, by extending the advantages of the University of Dublin, to 
students of the elder church of Ireland. The following article in the 
Querist, first published in 1735, and now found in the ‘ Miscellany by 
the Bishop of Cloyne,’ (p. 140.), may excite no unreasonable suspicion 
that the vaunted Protestant ascendency over a Catholic population, had 
appeared ninety years ago, to the enlightened mind of Berkeley, as rather 
a subject for apology than for exultation. 

“No. 191. Whether in imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, who admit 
Protestants to study in their colleges, it may not be right for us also to 
admit Roman Catholics into our colleges, without obliging them to attend 
chapel-duties, or catechisms, or divinity lectures? And whether this 
might not keep money in the kingdom, and prevent the prejudices of 
a foreign education ?” 

It would gratify curiosity to know, whether this liberal suggestion, 
which, I trust, it may not require another ninety years to realize, were 
one of the articles, which drew forth the following commendation from 
Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, in 1750. 

“ Bishop Berkeley has published a thing called Queries, very well worth 
attending to by the Irish nation. He is, indeed, a great man; and the 
only visionary I ever knew that was.” 

It has, I dare say, occurred to you, Mr. Editor, and will occur to many 
of your readers, how the liberality of Berkeley's proposal has been 
strikingly illustrated by the contrast of British legislators, as in the 
last session of Parliament, cautiously, and with some vexatious qualifi- 
cations, acceding to the request of Irish Catholics, not to share in the 
advantages of a national education, contrived by their Catholic 
ancestors ; but to find a grave in a modern Protestant, but an ancient 
Catholic churchyard, notwithstanding the pious scruples of that orthodox 
and not ill-requited polemic, Archbishop Magee. 

Quoap VERvuM. 





ILLEGAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE MAGISTRACY AT BOMBAY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bombay, July 24, 1824. 

In forwarding the accompanying extract from the Bombay 
Courier of the 20th July, 1822, I scarcely need make any comment upon 
the disgraceful conduct of the Magistrates who permitted two felons to 
escape justice under such flagrant circumstances ; when, by all the laws 
of the land, it ‘is well known that the crime of felony in any case is not 
. bailable. 

I had intended to have made some observations in the Courier upon 
this illegal affair, but happening just now to have seen and partially read 
the three first Numbers of Tue Orntentat Heravp, in which you have 
made many strictures upon the dispensation of justice in India, | thought 
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it but right to put you in possession of the original document, weli knowing 
that your talents would do more justice to the case than yours, obedi- 
ently, could have done. JUDEX. 
P.S.—This case appears very similar to that mentioned by Junius in 
his letter, No. 68, to Lord Mansfield, respecting his having bailed John 
Eyre; with this only exception, that he was detected with the stolen goods 
upon his person, and these two felons were admitted to bail by the 
Magistrate, although there were abundant proofs of their identity. 


Extract fromthe Bombay Courier. 

“ There was nothing remarkable in any of these cases, excepting the last, which 
was a burglary of a very daring kind, committed by a gang of thieves in the 
house of a Sowkar, or native banker, at Mahim. The gang were admitted into 
the house by the servant of the Sowkar. The latter was beaten by two of the 
thieves, and held down to the ground, with a knife at his throat, while the others 
deliberately lighted a torch, broke open his chest, and took out joys, jewels, and 
cash, to the amount of above 12,000 rupees. The servant and two of the thieves 
have escaped, they had been brought up and committed by the Court of Petty 
Sessions for the burglary ; but having been admitted to go out on recognizance, 
they decamped, and have not since been heard of. The charge was very clearly 
brought home to the other principal thieves, by the evidence of the prosecutor, as 
to the identity of their persons, confirmed by other very strong and direct evi- 
dence of their guilt.” 

* NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

There appears to us to be little necessity for comment on such a case as this. 
The bare recital of the facts, taken as they are, too, from the official paper of the 
Bombay Government, is quite sufficient to show that the crime committed was 
felony, which no magistrate or justice of the peace has any legal authority to 
bail at all; and that in the present instance, therefore, the officers admitting 
the criminals to go at large on their recognizauces, were, in the eye of the law, 
accessaries to their escape from justice, and ought to have been proceeded 
against as such accordingly. 

On a reference to the Letter of Junius addressed to Lord Mansfield, on the 
subject of his bailing John Eyre, our Correspondent will perceive, that there is 
some difference in the cases —The Judges of his Majesty’s Courts at Westmin- 
ster have powers, in certain cases, to admit alleged criminals to bail, during the 
vacations. The case of John Eyre was not, however, one which came within that 
class of cases, he being ‘‘ taken in the fact, with the stolen goods upon him, aud 
making no defence.” The position of Junius is, that “a felon so taken is not 
bailable by the laws of England ’’—not even by the Judges of the King’s Bench : 
and his accusation against Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, therefore, is, that in 
bailing John Eyre, ‘‘he did that which by law he was not warranted to do,” 
This was wrongly interpreted by Lord Mansfield’s advocates, as implying that a 
Lord Chief Justice had no ‘‘ greater authority to bail for criminal offences than a 
Justice of the Peace ;’’ which Junius never meant. He knew well that Justices 
of the Peace have no power to bail felonies in any case whatever; though in 
many cases, his Majesty’s Judges have- but, he contends that the case of John 
Eyre was not one of these ; and, therefore, the Chief Justice had exceeded his lawful 
powers. This Letter of Junius is one of the most masterly of the whole collec- 
tion, both as to its matter and style. The following brief quotations from the 
authorities cited by him, will show what ought to have been the course pursued 
towards the Magistrates of Bombay, who thus exceeded the bounds of their duty. 

“¢ There is no doubt but that the bailing of a person who is not bailable by law, 
is punishable, either at common law as a negligent escape, or as an offence against 
the several statutes relative to bail.”"—Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, ii. 89. 

“ If bail be granted, otherwise than the law alloweth, the party that alloweth the 
same shall be fined, imprisoned, render damages, or forfeit his place, as the case 
shall require.””—Selden, by N. Bacon, 182. 

*< Appell de mahem, &c. Ideo ne fuit lesse a baille, nient plus que in appell de 
robbery ou murder; quod nota, et que in robry et murder le partie n’est bailla- 
ble.”’—Bro. Mainprise, 67. 

“ Bail is quando stat indifferenter, and not when the offence is open and mani- 
fest.”—Coke, 2 Inst. 189. 
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SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS, BY D., L. RICHARDSON,' 


ALTHOUGH it does not fall within our province to review all the 
poetical productions of the English Press, yet we have expressed our in- 
tention to notice whatever works of the class may relate more peculiarly 
to the East. The volume now before us has‘ claims to our attention on 
that account ; and as such will be briefly adverted to. 

The author has chosen for his motto the following couplet of Cowper : 

Happy to rove among poetic flowers, 

Though pvor in skill te rear them. 
The modesty which thus appears on the very opening of the volume ought 
to disarm the severity of criticism, even where a previous disposition to 
exercise it had existed. In our own case, however, we approach such 
productions as the present with a desire rather to discover beauties than to 
detect faults, and are more pleased at the efforts made, however humble, 
after fame and distinction, than dissatisfied because the end arrived at is 
not attained to the end desired by the aspirant himself. 

Mr. Richardson is a young officer in the East India Company’s army, 
on whose mental as well as physical powers, the deleterious climate of 
Bengal appears to have produced this striking effect: it seems to have 
made him ‘ weary of the world and all its pleasures,”—to cause him to 
be enamoured of sorrow—to pay homage to grief—to think tears more 
powerful in their charms than smiles—to court Solitude and Contemplation, 
as the goddesses of his idolatry, and to woo the muse of Melancholy in 
the saddest tones. 

That the most powerful emotions of the human heart are those arising 


- from suffering, we do not deny; neither can we dispute that grief is often 


sublime, or that the pathos of despair will move the roughest bosoms. 
But, jon the other hand, as sympathy is the great source of admiration 
and delight ; and as, fortunately for human happiness, the joyous and the 
gay are more numerous than the sad and the desponding; the poet who 
sweeps his lyre in tears cannot touch the hearts of so large a class as he 
who mingles pleasure with his strains— 

And, tho’ he sings of love alone, 

Yet tells of its delights the while. 

Whatever merit, therefore, the Poems of Mr. Richardson may possess, 
as far as language, versification, and even feeling, are concerned, it is 
impossible that they should be popular, except among the class of the 
sorrowful, ‘‘ who weep with those that weep, and seek, in tears, a solace 
tor their grief.” To such, we doubt not, they will be more acceptable than 
an offering of the brightest hues that mirth and joy could bring them; but 
to the multitude they cannot be congenial. 

We have spoken thus far of the general tone and character of the Poems 
before us. We have shown our approbation, however, of the execution 
of many of the pieces which compose the volume, by giving them inser- 
tion in the pages of our publication; and in our present Number will be 
found others, bearing the signature D. L. R. from the same pen. Many 
of the separate poems evince, indeed, considerable powers, and to us they 





' Sonnets and other Poems, by D. L. Richardson. Post 8vo. pp. 160. London, 
Underwood, 1825. 
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appear excellent in proportion as they depart from the general path of 
gloom in which the Poet evidently prefers to wander. 

It should be added, in justice to the Author, that there is a spirit of 
benevolence and philanthropy, an ardent love of freedom and justice, and 
a corresponding hatred of oppression in albits forms, that breathes through- 
out his productions ; and as the service of the East India Company, whe- 
ther civil or military, is not the school in which these feelings receive the 
highest encouragement, we are compelled to conclude that they must 
have been always sincere and powerful, to have thus preserved their fresh- 
ness and vigour to the end. * 





ON THE IMPROVED ROCKETS OF CAPI. PARLBY OF THE 
BENGAL ARTILLERY. 


WE have received, from a correspondent, an account of the experi- 
ments lately made in India on the rockets of Captain Parlby, with a 
request that we would insert them at length in the Oriental Herald. 
Had the details been sent to us at an earlier period in the month, we 
might have found room for some portion of them at least ; but we regret 
to say, that this is now impossible. Capt. Parlby, who is the East 
India Company’s Model-master, at the Artillery station at Dum Dum 
near Calcutta, is also the editor of a work called the ‘ British-Indian 
Military Repository,’ in which the question respecting the merits and 
demerits of his rockets has been fully discussed, as well as in the news- 
papers of India: for, inflammable as rockets may really be, they are not 
among the number of the inflammable things prohibited to be spoken of 
by the editors there, and the amplest discussion has therefore taken 
place, without the Government being overturned by a sudden explosion— 
or any individual banished from the country, for daring “* to hold a torch 
to this powder magazine.” 

To repeat all that has been printed on this subject in India, would be 
as tiresome to all our readers there as it would be uninteresting to a 
large class of our readers here, But, as some doubts have already 
appeared as to the success of Capt. Parlby’s labours, and as we revere 
the maxim of hearing both sides of a question, we shall endeavour to 
condense in as short a space as possible the substance of the papers 
communicated to us by our correspoudent, the result of which will 
probably be more effectual than a longer detail, which might not be so 
generally read. 

A set of experiments with these rockets being ordered to be tried at 
Dum Dum, the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief attended to 
witness them in person. ‘The trial was intended to exhibit the compara- 
tive value of Col. Congreve’s and Capt. Parlby’s rockets: and accord- 
ingly there were two points of discharge and two targets. From the 
first was discharged Col. Congreve’s rockets, under the saperintendence 
of Capt. Graham, of the East India Company’s Rocket Corps From 
the second was discharged Capt. Parlby’s rockets, under the superintend- 
ence of himself. 

In the first experiment twenty-nine rockets were discharged by each 
at a target-distance of six hundred yards, and at different degrees of 
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ith of elevation. The result was, according to the report before us, that 
‘* Capt. Parlby’s rockets had a manifest superiority over Sir William 
rit of Congreve’s.” The latter, it seems, went in an erring and uncertain 
, and line, from the inequality of the propelling force acting on different parts 
ough- of its surface, while Capt. Parlby’s went in a straight direction, from 
whe- his having given to his rockets a rotatory motion during their pas- 
e the sage through the air, which equallizes all the tendencies to aber- 
must ration, and keeps the’ tube in a uniform direction. The report adds, 
fresh- that ‘ the volley of nine in this first discharge, was a complete 
failure on the part of Col. Congreve’s rockets ; six out of the nine burst 
within one hundred yards of the car, another fell about half way, and the 
two remaining ones went at a considerable distance to the right and left 
of the target. Of the Parlby rockets discharged in this volley (the report 
adds) only one burst, two struck the target; and the remaining six pre- 
served the line and passed over it within a few feet on the top.” 

In the second discharge at a target-distance of one thousand yards, it 
cperi- is said, that “ the volley of Congreve’s was better than in the last ; but 
ith a , still inferior to Parlby’s: the four heavy ones of the former erred 
orald. } extremely, while three of the latter went with beautiful precision.” 
h, we Eight of Capt. Parlby’s, however, lost their sticks, while Col. Congreve’s 
regret were much better fastened. 

East In the third discharge at a target-distance of fourteen hundred yards. 
Dum Congreve’s ranged with great correctness, but Capt. Parlby’s, it is said, 
ndian were disadvantageously fired, not well aimed, and fell short, the tubes 
5 and being defective. 
1eWs- In the fourth discharge at a distance of eighteen hundred yards, and 
e not with heavy rockets, fifty-six pounders, the Congreve were decidedly 
en of superior to the Parlby, the tube of which was again too small, 
taken The report concludes with asserting that the Congreve rockets were 
ion— never better fired : though had Sir William himself been there, he might 
torch have thought otherwise ;—and it adds, that though Capt, Parlby super- 

intended the discharge of his own, he did not pay so much attention as 
ld be he might have done: the probable reason assigned is, his superior 
toa anxiety to hurry through the experiment-as fast as possible, as the sun 
ready was getting hot, and likely to be uncomfortable to the high personages 
revere who had condescended to come so far to witness the trial! This singular 
ur to excuse will not obtain universal credit: for though Capt, Parlby is no 
yapers doubt a well-bred man, and has too much respect for his superiors, “‘ to 
, will let the breath of heaven play on their cheeks too roughly,” yet it is not 
be so easy to imagine an officer and an inventor so extremely polite as to 

neglect, out of pure good breeding, an experiment in which the question 
ied at was to be decided, whether Sir William Congreve or himself, was the 
led to greatest and best among the rocket-makers of the earth. 
\para- Be this as it may, the report from which we gather the preceding facts, 
scord- states, that “ on the whole, the general feeling certainly was, that Capt. 
m the Parlby had surpassed Sir William Congreve.” We have no doubt, how- 
dence ever, but that had Sir William been one of the party, he would have had 
From some one to report, that a portion at least of the general feeling was in 
tend- H18 favour also. 

If Capt. Parlby’s rockets are really superior to those of Col. Con- 
y each -greve, (and we see no good reason why they should not be) we sincerely 
ees of hope that they will be sent to England, and compared by a set of expe- 


a 
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riments at Woolwich, to determine the point fairly, and lead to their 
adoption, if found’ better than those now used, in the British army. 

They are said to be one third cheaper, and to admit of the cases, 
which are the chief expense, being used a second time: which secures 
economical practice. It is added, that rockets from England receive 
injury by age, and by the heat and moisture of the climate on their pas- 
sage as well as in store: while rockets made in India, and just before they 
are required for use, would be in the highest perfection. They form an ex- 
cellent weapon for Indian warfare, as they can be transported over tracts 
where artillery could not pass :_ and would rout an enemy concealed in a 
jungle, better than cannon balls. 

These are advantages of the most important kind; and, as every new 
instrument of destruction is sure to meet with a patronage proportioned 
to the extent and certainty of its destroying powers, however much inven- 
tions for staying the waste of human life and adding to the stock of 
human happiness may be neglected or despised, we doubt not but Capt. 
Parlby will receive from his honourable masters, the full measure of his 


reward. 
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Wirnout the Maid on whom we doat, 
The sweetest rose in vernal bloom 
Unnoticed sheds its rich perfume : 

Without the nightingale’s sweet note, 

Vain are the garden’s walks and bowers; 
Nay, Spring itself, that time of gladness, 
Might come unheeded, or in sadness, 

If wine were banished by its flowers. 


The gently-waving cypress tree 
That seems to woo the Summer wind, 
Those fragrant flowers, which, unconfined, 
Invite the roaming hotiey-bee, 
Are lifeless all, and dull to view, 
Unless a Girl (whose tulip-cheek 
Blushes the love she cannot speak) 
Casts o'er the scene Joy’s fairy hue. 


Yet even then, if those bright eyes, 
Where sportive loves for ever reign, 
Should turn away in coy disdain, 

Alas! how quickly pleasure flies ; 

For oh! the rose, the mantling wine, 
The loveliest tints that Nature blends, 
Are dark, unless sweet Woman lends 

The lustre of her look divine. 


Patna. Bernarp Wycuirre. 





ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA. 
No. V. 


Quod quande, et quomody, et per quos agendum sit. 
Cic. Episr. ap Fam. 


Mr. Burke justly attributes most of the horrors which resulted froiu 
the misgovernment of India, to the injudicious distribution of the Com- 
pany’s patronage, and the introduction of improper persons into thei: 
service :—' I was, in a manner, stupified by the desperate boldness of 
a few obscure young men, who, having obtained, by ways which they 
could not comprehend, a power of which they saw neither the purposes 
nor the limits, tossed about, subverted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in 
the gambols of a boyish unluckiness and malice, the most established 
rights and most revered institutions of ages and nations.” 

As the misuse of patronage is a copious source of evil, and the means 
of perpetuating error, there are too many evident reasons why but few of 
the civil, and none of the military appointments, should be any longer left 
at the disposal of the Directors. If they are allowed to preserve their 
commercial privileges, to them, as a part of the plan, leave the gift of all 
commercial situations. Call offices by their proper names; and after hav- 
ing thus distinguished revenue, judicial, and political officers from the 
factors of a trading company, let these last remain under the patronage 
and orders of those intrusted by the Company with the management’ of 
their commerce. If to consign the whole patronage of India to Mr. Fox’s 
Commissioners, was said to be the transformation of Lilliputians into 
Brobdignagians, iow much more properly may it be said of continuing 
such patronage in the hands of the Court of Directors! [It must be in- 
calculably increased in value since that day ; yet, surely, the persons who 
uow compose the Direction, cannot be compared in rank, importance, 
and ability, with those who were to form Mr. Fox’s Commission. 

Suppose the patronage of appointments fer a year to be valued ' at 
500,0002., will the public be pleased to say upon what ground they permit 
twenty-four private individuals to apply annually to their own use what 
is infinitely more precious than its nominal amount in money? The 
patronage of India, it is true, can no longer be sold ; but it procures in- 
fluence, which may be exercised in a thousand ways more profitable than 
the produce of a mere sale. This influence the Directors exercise retired 
from public notice. A minister of the Crown is always watched, the 
object of jealousy to all, and the game which is started and pursued 
through every session of Parliament. His abuse of patronage, like his 
errors of policy, is at all times liable to exposure: but who, except the 
Proprietors of India Stock, knows any thing about the Ceurt of Diree- 
tors? Four times.a year, or a little oftener, they appear in public, 
within the bar, to keep the Proprietors at bay; but even the country 
squire, whose reading is confined to a newspaper, is never so far worn 
out by the advertisements, as to turn to an India House Debate. He 








1 In this supposed valuation are included writerships, cadetships, assistant 
surgeons, seminary and home patronage. 
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may chance, however, to want a writership or a cadetship, and then, for 
the first time in his life, begins to think what and who the East India 
Directors are. He will find a set of excellent men, possessed of enor- 
mous patronage, with which it is their first wish to serve their friends. 
If the squire is lucky enough to be one of these, he gets the promise of 
a writership for his son, provided that he is not under sixteen nor above 
twenty years of age, and is not a disgraced person. ‘The boy is sure 
to get it, if an inordinate passion for shooting or hunting, or some other 
natural propensities of youth, do not subject him to expulsion from Hert- 
ford College. The squire then says that the Directors are capital fellows 
—so they are, taken separately; but, like the good dishes of a dinner, 
they make a bad mess mashed up together. But, as they are no longer 
responsible to the country for the administration of India, why are they 
to possess the patronage ? ‘That responsibility attaches now upon Minis- 
ters, who must answer for the manner in which they have acted, although 
they cannot command freedom of action. They are in the situation of 
men set to run a race in sacks, so many are the encumbrances with which 
their administration is clogged by Acts of Parliament. Hence arises a 
suspicion among many, that the letter of the law is avoided ; they think, 
either that the Board of Control are indifferent about their authority and 
do not-interfere, or that the power of the Court of Directors is merely 
nominal ; they cannot believe the mixed system to be any thing more 
than a theory, which loses its balance in practice, and determines, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to one side or the other. Thus Mr. Tierney (who 
was afterwards President of the Board of Control) writes to the East 
India Company in 1787 :* * Let the Board of Control stand forward, 
and openly take all, the whole power, and the whole responsibility ; 
and we know what we have to trust to: but a secret, undefined system, 
be it exercised by whom it may, will ever beget suspicion, and then follow 
jealousies, bickerings, and want of confidence, evile which are dangerous 
to the well-being of every society, but which to a commercial one, must 
ultimately bring destruction.” As Mr. Tierney had previously admitted 
the necessity of having a government control over the Company and 
Directors, and yet describes the power which was left to the latter, as a 
mixture of nominal authority and actual impotence, it is clear that he 
only condemned Mr. Pitt’s plan as not having gone far enough, and yet 
so far as it had gone, as being in opposition to his former professions. 
Mr. Tierney appears ¢hen to have desired the abolition of the Court of 
Directors. 

It may be said, that the Court of Directors will, in fact, be abolished, 
if they are deprived of their patronage; and yet, that they ought not to 
be abolished, because they have made a good use of their power, as is 
proved by the good government of India. Suppose India to be well go- 
verned, can the Court claim credit for the state of that country, which 
before they were controlled they had nearly ruined and lost; whose 
government of it was described “ as not only full of abuse, but one of the 
most corrupt and destructive tyrannies that probably ever existed in the 
world.” ‘* A government,” in the words of Mr. Burke, ‘‘ by which every 
legal regular authority in matters of revenue, of political administration, 





2 *The Real Situation of the East India Company,’ &c. By Geo. Tierney, Esq. 
1787. 
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of criminal law, of civil law, in many of the most essential parts of mili- 
tary discipline, was laid level with the ground; and which was become 
an oppressive, irregular, capricious, unsteady, rapacious and peculating 
despotism, with a direct disavowal of obedience to any authority at home; 
aad without any fixed maxim, principle, or rule of proceeding to guide 
them in India.” Surely we may infer, from comparing the present with 
the past administration of India, that whatever improvements have been 
introduced, the praise which they deserve is due to the King’s Government, 
not to the Directors. 

But the present state of India demands for its management other qua- 
lifications in civil servants than those which have been hitherto considered 
sufficient for the condition of that country. The British power in India 
ean no longer continue to extend itself by conquest. It is already 
weakened by extension, and must be strengthened by gaining the affection 
of the natives, and fixing theattachment of the half-caste population. We 
know that it is much easier to acquire a large fortune, than to make a good 
use of it. For the Indian Governments it has been an incomparably easier 
task to possess theinselves of territory, than to make the most of its resources 
and improve its inhabitants. Their dominion has been spread by means 
of usurious loans more than by the sword; and kingdoms have fallen into 
their hands by the operation of circumstances more like the foreclosing of 
a mortgage than the achievements of warlike enterprize. An advance of 
money to a distressed Native Prince has usually been followed by the 
military occupation of his country, in the name of the Company. Such 
a system of conquest is perfectly characteristic of the conquerors, and 
affords but little promise of eularged and liberal policy in settling the 
conquered countries. 

But it is not the object of these papers to urge the inexpediency of 
continuing the political administration of India in this country on its 
present footing, except so far as it is connected with patronage, and is 
thus incidental to our main argument. From what has been said, we may 
be allowed to make the following deductions :— 

The right of interfering with the Company’s charter, against which a 
great clamour will be raised, whenever their patronage is diminished, 
cannot be questioned. The reasonableness of vesting such a right in the 
Legislature is equally consistent with our Constitution and the common 
nature of things, and the exercise of it is borne out not only by precedent 
but immemorial usage. The plea for such an interference is strong, and, 
apparently, irresistible, arising out of the vast acquisitions which the 
Company have made since 1814, and the consequent increase of their 
civil and military establishments. We cannot doubt, that Mr. Pitt 
looked forward to the growth of a necessity for destroying the political 
existence of the Company, because, embarrassed as he was by popular 
outery and his own previous admissions, he yet unremittingly persevered 
in extending and strengthening the authority of the Board of Control, 
and, by a sort of negative process, restricting till he almost abolished the 
power of the Court of Directors. But the consequence has been that the 
vigour of the Home Administration of India has depended on the personal 
chayacter of the President of the Board of Control. The Directors, 
restricted as they are, can do little more than clog the machine of Indian 
government ; and, if energy be wanting in the King’s Indian Minister, 
much may be’done to impede, but nothing to advance the prosperity of 
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our Eastern Empire. Such an alternative should not be left to the 
accident of one man’s character, while the degree in which its influence 
operates cannot be seen. ‘To the public, the acts of the Board of Con- 
trol are concealed under the name of the Court of Directors. Strength 
should be added somewhere. Few, upon past experience, or any sound 
principle of policy, would wish it to be given to the Court. If it be given 
to the King’s Ministers, it would be conferred in the shape of removing 
present checks upon their authority, and permitting them openly to 
exercise patronage of a fixed amount. We have wished to show the 
impropriety of leaving all Indian patronage in the hands of the Directors ; 
because, they are rendered incapable of a just discrimination in its distri- 
bution by unavoidable engagements entered into with their Constituents. 
We also maintain, that there are symptoms of great errors in the system 
of Indian Internal Administration, and that the exposure and correction, 
or even the discovery of such errors, cannot be expected from men bred 
and educated in the admiration of that system. Whence we deduce that 
a new set of men, differently educated but properly qualified, is wanting 
to give life and afford the chance of improvement to the Indian Govern- 
ments, and that such men are not to be procured except by removing the 
patronage of appointment from the Directors to some other quarter, We 
have endeavoured to make it evident, that such a measure is not a new 
but an old proposalsanctioned by high names and honest opinions for these 
last five and forty years. If then we have succeeded, in any degree, in 
showing the necessity of changing the disposers of Indian patronage, we 
need not stop to prove that patronage is liable to abuse in whatever hands 
it may be placed; but may safely affirm, that to whomsoever the care of 
distributing it is intrusted, Civil Appointments to India should be made 
in truth prizes to be contended for and won, and not conferred as a pro- 
perty on boys unfit to leave school, who are afterwards kept at school, 
and may lose it by the tricks of a schoolboy. 

Jt is not necessary for us to consider who should supply the place of 
the Directors in the disposal of Indian Appointments. On this subject 
Lord Grenville has said, ‘‘ The writers and cadets are now named by 
private patronage, nor would I ever consent to vest this influence in the 
King’s Ministers. Not merely because it is itself jointly too large to be 
so given without necessity, but much more because all possible seeurity 
for the due exercise of patronage in India depends on the disconnexion 
of the great body of public servants there, from the domestic parties in 
our state. But is it therefore necessary that these appointments should 
be made by the East India Company? Or, does not the very same 
principle apply, though doubtless in a less degree, as an objection against 
their exercise of such a trust? In whatever hands the government of 
India shall now be placed, it is just, it is necessary, to provide some new 
course*of impartial, and, what is not less important, of mixed selection, 
for keeping up your civil and military service in that country. Nor can 
the task be difficult: innumerable are the modes in which it might be 
accomplished. The most obvious course would be, to chuse the young 
men who are destined for the civil service, by free competition and pub- 
lic examination from our great schools and colleges: to name the cadets 
not by the choice of any man, but by some fixed course of succession 
from the sons of officers who have fallen in the public service. In this 
manner would the patronage of India, instead of contributing to political 
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influence or to private gratification, serve as a reward of merit, as an en- 
couragement of valour, learning, and religion, and as an honourable 
discharge of public gratitude ; and the persons destined hereafter to ad- 
minister the government of millions, would be those only who, even in 
their earliest youth, had afforded some promise of superior talent, dili- 
gence, and virtue.” 

That this were a practical view of the case we most ardently wish, but 
dare not hope. If there were public virtue enough to try a plan so dis- 
interested, although that force of good feeling which had power to make 
the attempt, might, for a time, ensure success, yet the inseparable qua- 
lities of a representative government would too surely in the end corrupt 
and destroy the system. But supposing that political parties will have 
the same propensities and make the same struggles for power in future as 
at present, and therefore that the patronage of Indian appointments will 
always be vested somewhere, it might be limited and directed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Every candidate for a writership should be a graduate 
of one of the Universities, and furnished with a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, which will hereafter be explained, by certain professors, who will 
shortly be mentioned. But the mere fact of being qualified should not 
entitle a young man to an appointment: he would be eligible, but not 
necessarily elected. Although the nomination, which must still con- 
stitute the patronage of appointment, could not be giver to any but one 
of these qualified persons. With whatever implied understanding, a 
young man might begin his appropriate stu lies for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, no nomination could be given him till he had obtained his degree, 
and a certificate of having satisfied the professors, by whom he would 
necessarily be examined. 

There would be public virtue enough, I think, to confer a certain pro- 
portion of writerships on those who eminently distinguish themselves, 
Through the whole of those who obtain nominations, the order of rank 
should be settled by the gradation of merit. Such is the rule which 
classes the Company's Engineer Cadets. It cannot be said that men 
would never qualify themselves upon an uncertainty of securing an ap- 
pointment, because many daily qualify themselyes for the church and 
the bar without any prospect of success. The former, indeed, often bind 
themselves for life to a profession, which at the time offers no means of 
subsistence, while it excludes them from almost all other open pursuit of 
gain. 

If so strong a stimulus were given to the emulation of candidates for 
Indian appointments, it would be needless to heighten the test of quali- 
fication. ‘Throw open the field of competition, and the struggles of the 
competitors will constitute the difficulty of the contest. It would not be 
easy to decide, whether the Universities, by affording a worthy theatre 
for the display of excellence, would confer or derive greater advantage 
from the new distinctions incorporated with their present scholastic dis- 
cipline. 

By making a nomination in point of time subsequent to the attain- 
ment of certain qualifications, one of the strongest objections to the pre- 
sent system would be entirely removed. By the existing practice of no- 
tminating, a great absurdity is committed. The appointment is called 
conditional, but is in fact given before tie conditions are fulfilled. That 
it is assumed to be positively given, no body can fairly deny who has 
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read the East India House debates-on the various disturbances at Hai- 
leybury College. All appear to consider, that the * Haileybury Student 
loses by expulsion what he is already possessed of, not that he fails to 
attain the object of expected exertions. How should it be otherwise ? 
Every body, secure of such a piece of patronage as a writership, consi- 
ders the person for whom, while yet perhaps in the cradle, he destines the 
appointment, permanently provided for. Suppose him the son or grand- 
son of a Director. Partiality for the excellencies will probably blind 
the Director to the failings inherited by his descendant ; or atleast forbid 
him to foresee that those or any failings will bring the youth under sen- 
tence of expulsion from Hertford College. At last, however, he is ex- 
pelled, and the sire or grandsire becomes a judge of its propriety. Hence 
the hot debates at the India House on every case of expulsion ; hence, as 
Mr. Malthus has justly said, the difficulty of preserving discipline among 
the students. They have their eyes constantly fixed on the higher 
power to which the College Authorities are subject. This difficulty is 
inherent in the very constitution of the establishment: for if, by a modi- 
fication of its rules, the appointment were nominally made altogether 
dependent on qualification, and not, as now, on mere good behaviour, 
(for the test does not amount to an obstacle) can any one believe, while 
the Company possess an exclusive collegiate institution, under their own 
control, ‘‘that an appointment will be considered in spirit and truth a 
prize to be contended for, and not as a property already possessed ?” 
Will the Directors ever forego the privilege of appointing unqualified per- 
sons related to them by blood, dependent upon them for subsistence, or, 
what to some few minds may be stronger than all other mofives, having 
claims upon their gratitude? Is not this privilege the main-spring of the 
support which the Court have given the College? and is it not discover- 
able in the tardiness with which they slackened the reins of their own 
control over the establishment, and the reluctance with which they in- 
creased the power of the College Authorities? Those Directors, who see 
a little farther than their colleagues, consider Haileybury as an outwork 
of security for their civil patronage, and all attacks upon it as an attempt 
to arrive at that hoarded treasure, the hope of their families, and the very 
soul of their influence. The close connexion of our subject with the ques- 
tion of patronage is here clearly seen: it would have been dishonest to 
conceal it. We should but expose our ignorance of human nature to 
expect, that while the patronage remains at the disposal of the Directors, 
it can become the reward of exertion, and the encouragement of rising 
talent. By them it can never be bestowed simply with the desire of in- 
troducing fit persons into their service. Twenty-four men, from their 
middle rank and st:tion in life so easily accessible, each with his relatives, 
friends, and dependents looking up to him for help and advancement, 
can never have a free nomination for such a purpose. A Minister may 
be so fortunate, but a Director is shut out from the hope. 

But if the attainment of certain qualifications be made the condition 
of nomination, distinguished abilities, whatever may be the selfishness of 
patrons, will occasionally force themselves forward, and put neglect to 
shame. Above all, the senseless clamour, which is now constantly 





3 But I need refer no farther back than to the proceedings of the General Court 
held on the 22d of December last. 
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excited against the punishment of refractory students, will be silenced for 
ever. For, let the implied understanding between patron and client be 
ever so notorious, yet, as no actual nomination can take place till the 
conditions are fulfilled, any antecedent failure on the part of the indi- 
vidual incurring loss of appointment may be subjected to such a con- 
sequence, without affording the slightest ground of complaint. However 
great the mortification to either party, their voices can only be raised to 
expose themselves. The -charges of cruelty and oppression could not 
then be brought against masters and professors, and they could no 
longer be described as “ Executioners,” and enemies of the youths 
placed under their guardianship. But as it is not possible, that a nomi- 
nation should be made purely conditional, while the Directors, or who- 
ever may become the disposers of Indian patronage, possess a college of 
their own ; this may be assigned as one, among other reasons, for only 
providing the means of gaining appropriate knowledge and qualifications 
for the Indian civil service. Whatever the advantages derivable from 
such knowledge and qualifications, let them be sought for—not enforced. 
We are thus brought to the consideration of the third head; under 
which, the changes proposed to be made in the education of writers have 
been classed. We shall reserve this part of the subject for another 
communication. 
B. M.V. 


TO ENTHUSIASM. 


Moruer of Hope! be present to my path,— 
Whether I labour up the heights of lite, 

Or turn me ff into some quiet nook 

To dream in solitude. Thy presence more, 
Perchance, is felt on hills and woody walks, 

By dripping fountains, ruins old and gray, 

Where, like a cloistered queen in modest weeds, 
Antiquity dwells, mute, among the stones. 

Nor dost thou want upon the samphire cliffs 

A little shrine, where ’mid the toppling crags 

The gatherers of the herb hang high and giddy ;— 
Nor by the weed-fringed sea, on summer morn, 
When, like a lover to his constant fair, 

The young tide o’er the golden sand-ridge rushes, 
Drives back the rivers, hides the sullen rocks, 
And frets with haste, until the farthest goal 

He reaches full, where pause his weary waves. 
Blithe on his sparkling breast, the swimmer bounds 
In the sun’s glittering wake, while white-winged gulls 
Dive for the silver eel, or other fry 

That haunt the cold bed of the morning streams. 


Thy yduthful choir love scenes like these to view, 
Where on their minds, as rain on tender grass, 
Descends thy influence. The love of thee, 

Like rivers under ground, runs on awhile 
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To Enthusiasm. 


Unseen; but, drawing to itself the springs 

Of energy and passion, bursts at once 

Th’ incumbent soil, and rushes forth mature. 
Thou soul of life, what are we without thee! 

I trace thy footsteps wheresoe’er I walk: 

Even in the crowded city, where the Turk 
Jostles the bearded Jew, and bears my thoughts 
Beyond the Caspian, to the wandering tribes 
That skirt the Amoor or the Chinese wall ; 

Or back to Memphis, Tyre, or Palestine, 
Where strange opinions grew. The multitude— 
A sea of passions!—flow along the streets, 

Stiff as half-frozen waves before the storm ; 

Bat here and there disclosing to my eye 

A face lit up by thy perennial fire. 


Excess of thee hath choked my utterance, 
And made me dumb through plenty, as the vase, 
With narrow neck, though filled to brimming 9’er, 
If turned, is by the crowding fluid stopped, 


~ Or hindered sadly in its pouring forth. 


Yet are thy offspring glorious, and bestow 
Colour on life that makes it beautiful— 

Proud Self-command, rich Joy, soul-cheering Hope! 
The first befriends us always ; in success 
Steeping his wings, Joy visits now and then ; 
But, as, the anxious shepherd, by the light 

Of sunset, from behind some mountain shot, 
Far in the clouds gilding the eagle’s wing, 
Concludes the morrow will be golden fair, 

So Hope, on high wing soaring, from the gleam 
Of past events gathers the augury 

Of an unclouded dawn of better days,— 

And is companion of adversity. 


Thy light, Great Power, upon the gloomy path 
Of the dark Bard of Eden glimmered oft, 
Guiding his steps through chaos, or above 
The high ‘‘ diurnal sphere :” so turn thy rays 
On my endeavours, though of lower pitch : 

Be with me through the watches of the night, 
When Meditation looks, as from a tower, 

On earth’s dusk shadows, or, with upward glance, 
The mythologic map and twinkling stars 

Of heaven contemplates. Oft I feel thy sway 
At ebb of twilight, as through window dim 

[ watch Day’s skirts slow trailing down the sky 
Behind the woods, till darkness robes the earth ; 
While the reflected fire plays on the pane: 

And those lone bours, perchance, are happier far 
Than monied crone or courtier ever knew. 





HESTORICAL VIEW OF THE CHANGES MADE BY THE LEGISLATURE 
IN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER, 


To the Editor of the Orientai Herald. 


Srr,—In my last I offered my ideas as to the general law respecting 
Charters of Incorporation ; and promised my endeavours “to explain the 
particular constitution of the East India Company, and to show that the 
legislature had, upon several occasions, interfered with the main provisions 
of their charters pending the term for which they were granted.” 

It is essential to my purpose, that I should call your attention to an 
early period of the history of this most extraordinary corporation. In so 
doing, I must, in some degree, trust to my recollection of documents 
which formerly came under my particular observation ; ior I am a man 
of other days, and though from the situation which I once filled, I saw 
too much both before and behind the curtain, not to have taken up strong 
and lasting impressions, I am too remote from the scene of action to 
consult at pleasure those authorities, to which I had once unlimited 
access, 

It is now considerably more than two hundred years, since the enter- 
prizing spirit of our merchants led to a great trade with the East Indies, 
by a variety of means, both direct and indirect. The importance of re- 
ducing this traflic to order and system, so as to render it productive to the 
revenue of the parent state, and secure it from those irregularities which 
might involve us with the European powers, who were then our potent 
and successful rivals in the East, did not escape that sagacious princess, 
Queen Elizabeth, who embodied the East India merchants of that day, 
by her letters patent. This ordinance contained nearly the outline of 
what formed the constitution of the East India Company, from that pe- 
riod to the year 1824, when a Board of Control was erected, with al- 
most incontrollable power. Now, as each succeeding charter, whether 
royal or parliamentary, has contained a provision, that all existing rights 
and privileges should remain to the Company, excepting such as were 
thereby taken away, it is of great importance that, as we proceed, we 
should notice the prominent clauses of those charters, in order to ascertain 
what privileges yet remain to the East India Company, which, dormant 
as they have lain through many revolving years, may still be called forth, 
whenever they shall be thought necessary for the wise and upright ad- 
ministration of the affairs of that great Society. 

The first charter for erecting an East India Company, was granted in 
1600. It consisted of a Governor, a Deputy-governor, twenty-four Com- 
mittee-men, and a General Assembly. To the latter were confided pow- 
ers of great extent, and responsibility, most of them remain at this hour, 
and to their non-exercise is, perhaps, fairly attributable almost all those 
evils which are said now to attach to the Company ; and for which the 
Proprietors, perhaps at no very remote period, may be held seriously ac- 
countable! The two main features of this charter, were its exclusive 
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trade, and the vast space over which it might be exercised. The Company 
thus erected, comprized the most distinguished London merchants of their 
time, more than two hundred of whom, had petitioned for this immunity. 
Their right of trade was “into the countries and parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, to 
the Streights of Magellan, where any traffick of merchandise may be 
used, and to and from every of them.” When this prodigious extent of 
enterprize is contemplated, with the legal fact, of the East India Com- 
pany being a perpetual corporation for the purposes of trade ; .we cease 
to wonder at the overflowing capitalists of this day, entertaining the 
mighty scheme of buying up the trading rights of the East India Com- 
pany, by which they are said to lose, and leaving either to the Directors 
or to the state, as parliament shall determine, the government of that east- 
ern empire, which calls Britain, Lord! That such an association would 
be the real workers of the gold and silver mines of South America, and 
the importers of the wealth of Asia, in exchange for British manufactures, 
does not admit of much doubt. This charter of Elizabeth, like most of the 
legal instruments of the day, was short and comprehensive, limited its du- 
ration to fifteen years, with a provision, that in case it ‘should not be 
hereafter profitable to the Crown and realm, it should after the end of two 
years’ notice, be resumable : but if profitable to the Crown and realm, the 
Queen promises at the end of fifteen years, to grant them a new charter for 
fifteen years longer.” 

Nine years after, the Company were again incorporated by a new char- 
ter, in the 7th James I. (1609.) This charter is a mere repetition and 
confirmation of the former, with some few additions; those additions 
were however of great importance. The Company is constituted a corpo- 
ration with perpetual succession; and the exclusive right to trade within 
the limits before described, is given to them for ever, subject to its 
being resumed on three years’ notice, “ if its continuance should not be 
profitable to the crown and the realm.” 

It is observable that this charter was granted, when the former had 
still six years to run, exclusive of the two years’ notice ; but whether from 
political or pecuniary motives, does not appear on the face of it. It is 
likely to have proceeded partly from the latter, as the granting of charters 
and patents by the Crown, had become a mode of raising money, and a 
source of so much court corruption, as at length to have called for the in- 
terference of Parliament, who towards the latter end of this monarch’s 
reign materially abridged the prerogative of the Crown as to grants of this 
nature. It is also presumable, that it was in some degree purchased, as 
it contains a provision for the better securing the trade of the Company 
“ from the invasion of pre: Fl a description of persons, very distinct 
from the tolerated residents of the present day, but who had by this time 
become formidable to the Company, as we shall have occasion hereafter 
to notice. 

Upwards of half a century rolled on before the Company again thought 
it necessary to apply to the Crown, either to renew their former charter, 
or to grant them further powers. In 1661, Charles the Second granted 
a new charter to the Company. It is not my purpose, however, on the 
present occasion, to enter into a particular history of the East India 
Company, though I must occasionally allude to some of its more striking 
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circumstances. It is pretty well known that, during the fifty-two years 
which had elapsed since the last charter, much activity, for good or for 
evil, had been exercised by the English in the East Indies. The Com- 
pany itself had perhaps, like other constituted authorities, reposed on 
the pillow of its charter, and left the field of their exclusive trade open 
to the inroads of their everlasting plague—the Jnterlopers, who with 
that spirit which ever distinguishes individual enterprize, had by this 
time established rival factories, prevailed on several of the native princes 
and chiefs to regard them as the true East India Company, and even 
incited them to warlike aggressions against the patentees of Oriental 
commerce. We find therefore in this charter of Charles the Second, 
some provisions, which seem to establish, as it were, a new epoch in the 
history of these associated merchants, and to impart to them a new char- 
acter. It begins with the now-usyal denunciations against these ter- 
rible Interlopers; recites the disorders and inconveniences which have 
been committed by certain of the king’s subjects, and by divers foreigners, 
to the great prejudice of the Company, and the interruption of their 
trade; and therefore grants, ratifies, and confirms all former charters, 
grants, powers, and privileges, including that most important one, their 
exclusive trade, for the preservation of which, the Company are author- 
ized to appoint their own governors and officers, to the command of such 
forts as have been built where their factories are established. Their 
Governors and Council, are invested with criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
to be administered according to the laws of England. They are empow- 
ered to make peace or war with princes and people within the limits of 
their trade, (not being christians), and to recompense themselves for 
wrongs and damages sustained at their settlements, with free license to 
export warlike steres for that purpose. 

They are also empowered to fortify and govern the Island of Saint 
Helena. 

Then follows their darling provision, “‘ That the said Company may 
seize upon all Englishmen, and other persons in the East Indies, sail- 
ing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhabiting those parts, with- 
out the Company's license, or that shall disobey their orders, and 
send them to England.” 

Presidents and Council may punish the Company's servants ac- 
cording to their discretion; who, in ease of appeal, shall be sent home for 
judgment. 

The Company not to trade in the dominions of any christian princes 
without their consent. 

And lastly, providing, that if this charter be not profitable to the 
Crown and realm, it may be resumed after three years’ notice. 

The next Charter is one of 1669, by which King Charles the Second 
cedes the Island of Bombay to the Company, to be held in socage at 
102. per annum. 

An instrument of 1674 re-grants Saint Helena to the Company, which 
had been taken from them by the Dutch, and re-taken by the King’s ships, 
with some indulgencies beyond those in their original Charter of 
1661. 

From 1661, it should seem that the Company continued in the legal 
possession, if not in the enjoyment, of their exclusive trade, up to the 
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year 1674, without further authority from the Crown; though it is evi- 
dent, that their Chartered repose, was still of a very disturbed nature. 
It is stated as an inducement to the next grant, that ‘in and before the 
year 1677 great clamours had been raised on account of the Company’s 
exclusive privileges of trade, and many opinions were propagated through 
the realm, that their Charters were become forfeited and void, by 
Misuser and Abuser,” &c, After setting forth the grounds of these allega- 
tions, and opinions, the Royal Authority as before, and perhaps from a 
similar feeling, settles the matter very shortly, by confirming all former 
grants, and adding thereto, one more badge and ensign of sovereign 
authority: viz. aright to coin money in the name of the East India 
Company. 

Within the short space of six years, namely in 1683, another Charter 
became necessary to enable the Company to contend with the Interlopers, 
who it appears resided, settled, and traded in India at their pleasure, 
without license from either King or Company. ‘The Company are 
therefore again empowered, to seize their ships and goods, and to bring 
them to condign punishment. They are again invested with military 
authority over the forts that are now built, or which may hereafter be 
built, with- power to make and declare peace and war with the Heathen 
Nations. They may appoint governors, and other officers, muster 
forces, and execute martial law in India. In short, this Charter con- 
veys to the Company all the attributes of sovereignty: ‘‘ The King never- 
theless reserving his sovereign right over the said forts, and the power 
of making peace and war, when he shall think fit to interpose his Royal 
Authority.” A power to erect Courts of Judicature is also given. Still 
there seems to have been no resting place for the sole of the East India 
Company’s foot! The preamble and the terms of the succeeding Char- 
ter, bearing' date but three years after, tou plainly tell its intermediate 
history. It recites, that the Interlopers in India had become very nu- 
merous, and had created disturbance’, and by setting themselves up as 
the true Company incited the Mogul people to make war on the Com- 
pany in Bengal, to their great detriment. It recites also, that a ship 
of war had been sent out, conveying a proclamation ordering all his 
Majesty’s subjects in India, to repair to the Company’s Forts and Fac- 
tories, and to submit to their jurisdiction, and ordering that all Jnter- 
lopers should be seized. His Majesty then confirms all former grants; 
and after noticing that he had been given to understand, that several 
of the native princes and governors in India, taking advantage of the 
dissensions, distractions and rebellions among the English, occasioned by 
the licentious trading of /nterlopers, had of late violated many of the 
privileges of the East India Company ; surprized their servants, ships, and 
goods; besieged their factories, invaded their liberties, and by many 
other ways, without just cause, abused their chiefs, and factors; to the 
dishonour of the English Nation. For all which the Company intends to 
demand satisfaction in a peaceable way ; and if not obtained that way, 
to use force of arms, wherein they will! ave to use their ships in a war- 
like manner. Whereupon, the King grants to the Company full power 
to raise a navy, to appoint Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and all other offi- 
cers, with authority to seize all Interlopers, to compel them to submit, 
and to take their ships and goods, and also with authority to make war 
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on such Indian Princes, as may hurt the Company. It also authorizes 
Martial Law on board the ships of war, with power to his Majesty to re- 
voke the same at his pleasure. 

It will be seen, from the evils which this Charter was granted to re- 
medy, at how great a degree of strength and power the Jnterlopers 
had arrived ; they not only possessed rival factories, and numerous ships, 
but had even advanced themselves to a state of alliance with some of the 
Native Sovereigns of India. It could have been no ordinary emergency, 
that induced the State to allow a Company of Merchants to fit out 
ships of war, of such size and consequence as to require commissions of 
Admiral and Vice-Admiral, and the introduction of Martial Law on 
board their fleets ! 

Such a series of trials, and expensive undertakings, might well make 
a serious impression on the funds of this Joint Stock Company ; accord- 
ingly we find that in 1693, the first and great provision of the Charter 
granted by William and Mary is, for adding the sum of 744,000/. to 
their capital. 

But as this period opens a new view of our Indian Interests ; erects 
a New East India Company ; and witnesses the obsequies of the old one, 
I will consider this letter, if you please, as concluding a great epoch with 
the conclusion of the first century of the Company’s existence. I will 
in my next endeavour to lead the consideration of your readers through 
the succeeding century, and up to the present period. Possessed of 
these data, they will be better enabled to judge of the wisdom of such 
measures, as the Legislature may shortly think it necessary to propose, or 
the Proprietors in their General Court feel it their duty to call for, In 

the interim 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


A Cautm OBSERVER. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR, 


We cannot suffer this letter to pass through our hands for the press, without 
again expressing our gratification at the possession of such a Correspondent ; and 
our desire to secure a continuation of his communications. The present letter 
reached us only on the 25th, which is ten days later in the month than the usual 
period for closing all the articles intended for the first division of the work; the 
period between the 15th and 25th being necessary for the succeeding portion ; 
but we have displaced some shorter pieces to make room for this, rather than 
defer it to a future Number. 
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RETIREMENT.—A SONNET. 


Tuose are not lonely that avoid the crowd, 
And hide their heads in solitude ; they live 

A life of proud enjoyment, which to give 

‘To nought but wisdom have. the fates allowed ; 
‘The mariner who many seas has ploughed, 

And breathed the air of num’rous distant shores, 
Feels not more pleasure at the dash of oars 
That bring adventures new, than one endowed 
With mental daring does in solitude, 
Where oft he seems to hear Fame’s golden wings 
Flapping the dust o'er learning’s traces strewed, 
Or parleying with the Muse that frequent brings 
News from the choir with beauty’s hue imbued, 
‘That on Olympus’ snowy summit sings. 


INVITATION——TO A LADY. 


Haste, and weave the blushing wreath, 

- Ere the rose and myrtle die ; 

These are flowers whose odours breathe 
Fragrance sweet as rapture’s sigh ; 

Time—the loveliest things consuming, 

Courts thee, while the leaves are blooming 
Fresh and fair—the wreath to twine, 
Lady ! for that brow of thine. 


Flowers will fade—and Love must know 
Moments when it feels decay ; 

Yet the storms that round it blow 
Cannot rend its stem away. 

O’er Love’s rose, in sorrow bending, 

Tears from beauty’s eye descending 
Softer than a summer shower, 
Shall revive its drooping flower. 


SONNET.——TO A CHILD. 


Tuov darling Child! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play, 

(Its light unrivalled by the morning ray,) 

Thy fair and open brow upraised the while 
With an appealing glance so void of guile, 
(Untaught the trusting bosom to betray,) 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 

From dreams and thoughts that darken and defile ! 
Scion of Beauty! Ifa Stranger’s eye 

Thus dwell upon thee,—if his bosom’s pain, 
Charmed by thine holy smile, forget to smart,— 
Oh! how unutterably sweet her joy— 

Oh! how indissolubly firm the chain 

Whose links of love entwine a Mother's heart! 


D. L. R. 





SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 


Tue latest letters that have reached England from Bengal, since our 
last, are those brought by the ship Westmoreland, which arrived at Liver- 
pool a week or two ago. These extend to the 20th of August,' only a few 
days later than the extracts from Bengal papers given in those of Bom- 
bay, which are dated about the middle of September. From the papers 
of either Presidency, however, but little can be expected, and that little 
is not to be relied on for its fidelity ; as the Bengal Editors have been 
actually directed by the Government at Calcutta, “* to abstain from giving 
publicity to any of the events connected with the operations on the eastern 
frontier.” The same interdiction does not extend to private letters, or if 
it did, it would not be obeyed. We are accordingly induced to look to 
these for more full as well as more accurate details of the actual state of 
affairs in India, than it would now be possible to collect from the public 
papers of that country. 

From all the letters we have yet seen, we collect, as the most promi- 
nent fact, for it is repeated by every pen, that never was there a governor- 
general that ever went to India, so unpopular among all classes, civil, 
military, mercantile, and marine, as Lord Amherst; and the difficulties 
and embarrassments into which he has plunged the state since he has 
been at its head, appear to justify the universal opinion entertained of his 
utter incompetency to fulfil the duties of his exalted station. 

It is only by contrasting the actual condition of a country at one parti- 
cular period with its actual condition at another, that we can form a just 
estimate of the good or evil policy by which it has been brought to the 
one or the other. It was on this principle that the Marquis of Hastings, 
in giving a summary: of his own administration, found it necessary to 
begin with a description of the state of India at the period of his prede- 
cessor, Lord Minto, resigning his power. And on the same principle, to 
understand the extent of the mischief which Mr. John Adam and Lord 
Amherst have conjointly occasioned in the very short period of their con- 
joint authority, it is necessary to state what was the condition in which 
the country was left when Lord Hastings resigned his office. 

It. was this :—Nepaul had been brought to friendly terms after a suc- 
cesstul campulpar he Pindarries had been annihilated—The confede- 
racy of native powers broken up—Supplies had been sent from India to 
England, exceeding those of the preceding twenty years, by treble the 
amount in each year: and for the five most productive years of Lord 
Hastings’s administration, quintupling the former example—The yearly 
Indian revenue at the close of 1821-2, exhibited an increase of more than 
five millions sterling, and for the year 1822-3, would be undoubtedly six 
millions—The clear Indian surplus of receipts above expenditure might 
be taken at four millions sterling—The Company had been relieved from 
loans at high interest, and the credit of its securities was raised beyond 
all former precedent —Every native state, from the Indus to the Burram- 
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pooter, and from the Himalya to Cape Comorin, was either in acknow- 
ledged or actual subjection to the British power, and universal tranquillity 
prevailed throughout every part of India. 

This was the state of things brought about when the Freedom of the 
Press was in full operation under the Marquis of Hastings’s rule; and if 
this freedom of discussion, when almost every subject of public interest 
was treated of by the most able writers in India, most of them function- 
aries of government, developing their views in communications ad- 
dressed to the several conductors of the public papers, did not. promote 
the accomplishments of these brilliant results (which is the utmost that its 
enemies can allege), it, at least, could not have retarded it, since India 
never before attained to such apitch of wealth, power, and tranquillity, as 
under the very administration in which the press was most active and 
most free. 

The facts of these brilliant rer ilts do not depend on the testimony of 
Lord ‘Hastings alone. They were adverted to, and dwelt upon as matter 
of high and ‘just congratulation in the addresses presented to his Lord- 
ship, by the public functionaries of India, on his quitting the country; and 
they are fully borne out by the official papers since published, more par- 
ticularly those relating to finance, from the records of the India House, 
as well as by the common assent of all men acquainted with the state of 
India at that particular period. Thelast ‘ Territorial Financial Letter 
from Bengal,’ dated the 3lst of December, 1822, and printed in the 
Finance Papers alluded te (p. 276), contains the following remarkable 
paragraphs. 

The aggregate receipts of the three Presidencies amounted to 19,08,04,160 ru- 
pees ; the charges to rupees 17,31,71,544. The surplus Indian revenue has con- 
sequently reached the sum of rupees 1,76,32,616. 

Favourable as this result is, beyond the example of any former period, your 
Honourable Court will observe, that from the receipts stated in the accounts, a 
considerable sum is excluded, which properly belongs to the resources of the 
period under review. 

But for these circumstances * the Indian surplus would hence considerably 
exceed two crores of rupees. > 

We trust your Honourable Court will derive a high gratification from the con- 
templation of a state of things, favourable beyond your most sanguine expectations, 
and calculated to afford the most solid ground for anticipating a still more import- 
ant amelioration. 

Although we have met the demands of the commercial branch in their fullest 
extent, and have remitted to England, within the past year, treasure to the 
extent of rupees 1,66,06,176, the cash balances in our Indian treasuries on the 
30th of April last, amounted_to rupees 9,99,39,196,* affording a large surplus 
to be disposed of in such manner as may appear most conducive to the interests 
of the Honourable Company. § 


Considering the great, if not the only object kept in view, in the ma- 
nagement of our possessions in India, to be draining from it as large a 
portion of surplus revenue or tribute as possible—and except it be the pro- 
viding for relatives and dependants by appointments to office there, we 
believe no higher ead is aimed at in our Indian policy, whether by Minis- 





® Enumerated in detail in the letters, but omitted here. 

3 Or two imillions sterling. 

* Nearly ten millions sterling. 

> Papers relating to the Finances of India during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, published by order of the Court of Proprietors of India 
Stock, p. 276, ‘ 
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ters or- Directors—this result must prove the system or measures by which 
Lord Hastings brought the country to such a state of tranquillity, and the 
treasury to such a state of abundance, to have been the very be&t that 
could have been pursued, as far as the interests of his immediate employ- 
ers were concerned. Let us now see, to what Mr. John Adam and my 
Lord Amherst have brought this same undisturbed country and produc- 
tive estate—*‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

To those acquainted with Indian Finance, it is well known that for some 
years past at least, Bengal has been the great bank on which all other 
parts of India have been compelled to draw, for the payment of their ex~- 
penses; and the surplus wealth of this single presidency has been sufficient 
to cover the deficiencies of each of the others. Madras has of late been 
able to pay its own expenses; but Bombay never: not even since the 
great accession of new territory, which it has received within the last ten 
years. The Government of Bombay, however, drew on the treasury of 
Bengal for the deficiency, and out of the abundance of the latter, the 
wants of the former were invariably supplied. 

During the past year 1824, the Bombay Government drew on Bengal 
as usual, for the sums it required :—when, behold !—this overflowing 
Treasury, which had cash balances of nearly ten millions sterling in hand 
but a year before, and hardly knew how to dispose of its surplus wealth, 
was unable to answer this trifling demand !!—The answer returned from 
Bengal was, that all their resources were either already exhausted in, or 
likely to be required for, the prosecution of the Burmese War: and that 
consequently the Bombay Government must endeavour to raise its own 
supplies within itself, by such means as were within its power to devise. 
The Bombay Government, acting on this advice, have accordingly set 
about raising a loan at their own Presidency, not however in the usual 
mode, but in the shape of Treasury Bills, to be issued at various dates, 
and to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. perannum. To this, how- 
ever, they are likely, it appears, to get few or no subscribers. The exi- 
gency which gave rise to the scheme is known: and 4 per cent. is not 
deemed sufficient interest from a needy borrower. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether the money required can be raised at 6 or even 8 percent.: for 
if the Bengal Treasury be unable to help that of Bombay now, what will 
it be able to do a year hence, when the Burmese War shall have swal- 
lowed up another million or two of the surplus wealth which lay at the 
disposal of the Honourable Company. In Government loans, as well as 
in those of private individuals, the rate of interest will be regulated’ by the 
apparent security for repayment, and the demand for money at the time. 
The security in this case is not tempting,—the demand great: the interest 
will consequently be high ; and we should not be at all surprised, since 
freights have risen from 5/. to 10/. per ton in consequence of the demand 
for shipping to assist in this war,—to see the interest of government loans 
raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and the rate of exchange advanced to two 
shillings, or even two and threepence for the sicca rupee, before the war 
is at an end : which will please seme classes both in India and in England, 
particularly those who live in this country chiefly on the interest of funds 
vested in that, annuitants, and others, who draw their remittances princi- 
pally in money or bills from Bengal. 

If no other fact than this single one, of the exhaustion of the Indian 
Treasury were known, it would be suilicient to indicate the unwise and 
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disastrous policy of the rulers who, in the short period that has elapsed 
since Lord Hastings’s resignation, had brought the country from a state of 
superabounding wealth to that of absolute incapacity to pay its current 
expenses. But they have done infinitely worse than even this. Ifthe 
ten millions of surplus cash in hand had been sent out in ships and sunk in 
the Pacific Ocean, it would have been a mere loss of money to that 
amount, which a few years of tranquil and prosperous government would 
have replaced. But they began by violating the dearest rights of Eng- 
lishmen, by the suppression of all freedom of opinion, by the imprison- 
ment of the innocent, and the banishment of those who had committed 
no legal offence. They trampled the laws of their country under foot, and 
proclaimed an absolute and irresponsible despotism—thus insulting and 
disgusting every high-minded Englishman in the service of the state, and 
rendering themselves at once odious and contemptible in the eyes of all 
the well-informed men, even among the natives.—They followed this. up by 
plunging the country into a war as senseless as.it was unnecessary ;—they 
have so plainly evinced their incapacity in the conduct of the war, as to 
give the natives of India proof that the English are not always either 
wise or invincible ;—they have encouraged by the disasters of the present 
campaiga whatever lurking disposition to revolt or invasion may exist, to 
seize so favourable a moment for action;—and they have exposed their 
countrymen tothe waste of human life by sickness and disease, to shedding 
blood in an inglorious struggle, and probably to retiring from a country of 
which even the entire conquest would have yielded no solid advantages, 
while their withdrawal, after entering it, will give a deeper wound to the 
reputation of the British name than could have been inflicted by the long- 
est tried and most persevering forbearance. 

It is time, however; that we should advert to our letters. But we shall 
have effected some good if we have succeeded in proving that the advo- 
cates of despotism have shown their incapacity to govern, even with all 
the arbitrary power they wished in their hands: and that the reign of 
freedom, in which the press can do its duty, is notonly more productive, 
but more safe and efficacious in every respect than that in which: no voice 
but the voice of authority can be heard. 

We have before said, that the latest letters from Bengal are those 
brought by the Westmoreland, to the middle of August, 1824. They 
contain the most unfavourable news from Rangoon. ‘The troops then were 
stationary, suffering much from sickness, something from dithculty of 
obtaining supplies, all of which came by sea from: Calcutta at an enor- 
mous expense, the population of the country appearing as: yet proof 
against all our endeavours to come at their resources. From one or both 
of these causes, the army remained paralyzed at Rangoon, and all the 
schemes of proceeding up the river during the rains, had apparently been 
abandoned. Indeed it was dificult to see how the Commander could 
have expected to proceed with his army in boats up a winding river full 
of sands and shoals, the enemy in possession of both banks; the very 
necessity of tracking against the. stream when the wind should be un- 
favourable or slack, if the localities be at all like those of the Ganges, 
would compel the General to march troops up one bank, as old Sir Eyre 
Coote was forced to do sixty years ago, when proceeding to Patna; or 
as the French on going up the Nile to Cairo in 1798, and the English | 
in 1801 ; so that the only real use to be made of the river would be for 
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carrying the stores, &c. to accompany the army. In that case, the 
troops who marched by land along the bank, would find the rainy season 
the worst of any for passsing over a country described as low, jungly, 
and inundated. 

Sir Edward Paget was to proceed, in the beginning of the cold seasons, 
November, via Sylhet, over the imperfectly known range of hills that 
border Bengal on the east, and so to march direct into the heart of the 
enemy's. country. He is a man of sense and skill; and by perseverance, 
he, and the admirable army he commands, will do all but impossibilities, as 
these last showed in the Nepaul war. The regions over which they have 
to pass are, however, altogether unknown to Europeans: and it is much 
to be feared, if they set off too soon in the cold season, that the pestilen- 
tial influence of the unevaporated rains, and decayed vegetable matter in 
the valleys and forests which they have to traverse, will make sad 
havoc among the troops and followers. They have as eflicient a Com- 
missariat as any in the world, admirably organized pioneers, and an 
artillery yielding to none in Europe, for resources, intelligence, and pro- 
fessional skill. ‘The utmost energies of all these departments will doubt- 
less be called forth with success: the real worst enemy will be Disease. 

It is known from experience, which has contirmed analogy, that the 
same unhealthiness in and after the rains, prevails in the eastern ranges 
of hills, as in the jungle and hill tracts of India generally. Even at an 
elevation of a few thousand feet in the Nepaul ranges of mountains, it is 
well known the influence of miasma rages with equal fierceness as in the 
swampy low grounds: and if we remember rightly, the Nepaulese con- 
sider the pure air to commence only at Cheesapanee, or Cheesaghurry, 
an elevation of about six thousand feet. 

A detachment of two or three battalions, European and Native, is said 
to have been ordered up as a re-inforcement from Madras to Chittagong, 
its original destination, when the rest of the expeditionary force from 
Fort St. George embarked for Rangoon. 

Some cavalry, regular and irregular, will form part of Sir Edward 
Paget’s force ; and two regiments of the Body Guard of Lord Amherst, 
and the Ist Native Cavalry, had arrived at the rendezvous in the province, 
to the E. N. E. of Calcutta. 

The Commander-in-Chief was personally using the utmost exertions 
in every department, to urge on the equipment of the grand army. Full 
powers appear to have been vested in His Excellency for this salutary 
purpose. 

Rumours were afloat that the Bengal Sepoys at one time demurred to 
embarking by sea for Chittagong and Rangoon. These excellent troops 
have never yet shown themselves backward to volunteer in any number 
for this description of service, nor do we believe any difficulty could have 
been, or has actually been, experienced, in obtaining their ready services 
on this oceasion, unless such may have arisen from individual unpopu- 
larity, or from the rashness, so unnecessary, of urging compulsory 
embarkation on men whose strongest prejudices and habits, religious and 
domestic, are abhorrent from sea voyages ; who are enlisted on the well- 
known understanding, that ro man shall be compelled to serve on ship- 
board ; yet who have on every occasion shown themselves willing, when 
their sense of honour and attachment have been properly appealed to, to 
furnish voluntarily any number of men wanted for toreign service. 
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A letter, dated August 10, an extract of which has already appeared 
in the Globe and Traveller evening paper, states as follows : 


The Birmabs are very powerful, and a strong, hardy, and cunning race, diffe- 
rent from any enemies we have met with in this country before, likely to cost us 
some trouble and a vast outlay before we succeed. What has been done hitherto 
must go for nothing, after costing the country lacs of rupees, and the loss of 
great part of the army sent to Rangoon ; for they have got fever amongst them, 
and being in want of provisions, J fear few of them will ever return, It is now 
found that Rangoon is not the proper place to attack the Birmah Empire, and 
troops aré marching in every direction to take up positions as near Chittagong, 
the eastern frontier, as possible, that the campaign may open with the cold 
weather, and under the immediate command of Sir E, PaGet, the Commander- 
in-Chief. Our Governor gives satisfaction to no one ; they could not do better 
at home than recall him, and give us a man of some talent, or he will do mere 
injury to the country than many clever men will be able to restore. 


The substance of other letters from India, given inthe Telescope, con- 
veys the same unfavourable impression as to the war in general. Indeed 
the evidence collected from all quarters possesses a remarkable uniformity. 
This paper says : 

The Burmese war seems to be going on with a spirit of sanguinary ferocity 
which was hardly expected on our part, and one feature of it seems quite new in 
Indian warfare. We have often before had to fight an army, but this is the first 
time we have been called upon to cope with a people. Such most decidedly seems 
to be ourtask now. In our other wars, the inhabitants of the country, if not posi- 
tively favourable to our interests, were at least to be bought or intimidated into 
assisting in forwarding our plans, in so far as conveying our military and com- 
missariat stores, supplying us with provisions, and giving us information. The 
Burmans, on the other hand, refuse every thing of this kind, and we cannot even 
find the means of forwarding from Rangoon to the King of Ava, a letter stating 
our wrongs and demanding redress, nor can we gain information of what is going 
on within two miles of the stockade occupied by our troops. When the war was 
first planned, it was proposed that after the capture of Rangoon, the army was 
to proceed up the river in the boats of the country, manned by the Burmans 
themselves ; but here they have reckoned, it would appear, without their host, 
for when Rangoon fell into their hands, neither boat nor Burman were to be had 
for love or money ; and as yet not a single pound of provisions has been procured, 
except what has been brought by sea. Our army still remains within the stock- 
ade, which occupies all the clear ground in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
is surrounded by a thick close jungle, which enables the enemy to come up to 
our very sentinels unperceived ; and any one who ventures, out is sure to be cut off. 
When a strong party is despatched to storm a stockade, they never remain out 
all night, as they dread encountering an enemy at such a disadvantage; and 
stockades are thrown up bythe enemy in all directions, as from the thickness of 
the jungle it is impossible to know that they are in the act of erecting ‘them, 
until a smoke rising among the trees indicates their presence. It seems to be 
universally believed, that this will be a long protracted war. Some letters count 
upon its lasting till March, while others think that it will not be finished in one 
season, and that the troops will have to pass the next rains in the Burmese em- 
pire. What may be the intentions of the government with regard to the country 
when conquered, it is impossible to divine ; but it is generally conjectured, that 
it will not add it to our Indian empire, but rather break it up into the original 
provinces of Assam, Arracan, Pegue, Martaban, and the old Burma kingdom. 
As these are peopled by different races, who have been conquered by the Burmese, 
it will be obviously the interest of each and all of them to keep well with the British 
government, and this will greatly facilitate our commercial intercourse with every 


part of these regions. 

It may be easily conceived that such a moment as this—in the ferment 
of a protracted, and it might be said hitherto an unsuccessful war-—when 
troops were dying—ollicers subjected to unusual privations—and neither 
profit nor honour to be expected from the campaigu:—it would hardly 
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be expected that such a moment as this should be chosen for making 
retrenchments in the pay, and allowances of the Indian Army—yet, such 
is the stubborn nature of the minds which now preside over the destinies 
of our eastern empire, that it has been with the greatest difficulty that 
Lord Amherst has been prevailed on not to endanger the safety of the 
country by such a step. His Lordship’s highest recommendation in the 
eyes of the Directors before he left England, is said to have been the ready 
acquiescence which he evinced in all their views of economy, and the 
pledges which he made to run all risks of unpopularity rather than shrink 
from carrying into effect whatever orders they might intrust him with, for 
cutting down the emoluments of their servants abroad. To Ministers he was 
perhaps not the less acceptable on that account, provided he would also 
attend to their particular wishes, when they might have any to gratify, in 
the promotion of friends, dependants, and relatives of men of influence 
at home, as opportunities might serve. Soon after the commencement 
of the Burmese war, some of the anticipated orders for retrenchment 
arrived, and others quickly followed. Lord Amherst was for carrying them 
into immediate execution ;—but the Commander-in-Chief is said to have 
observed, that he would not answer for the fidelity of the Army if the 
attempt were made: and all the individuals connected with Government 
joining in this view, succeeded at length in persuading the Governor- 
General not to venture on so hazardous a step. One of the proposed 
reductions was, to take away from captains in command of companies the 
sum of 50 rupees per month, allowed to them from the earliest periods of 
the service, nominally for repairing arms and accoutrements of their men, 
but counted on as part of the regular pay and emoluments of their post— 
small enough at all times, but especially so when embarked in such a 
warfare as the present. There is not an officer in the whole of the Com- 
pany’s Army who would not have murmured at this. Another proposed 
retrenchment was to do Away all full batta' below Benares, and, in lieu of it, 
to give a smaller sum, under the denomination of house-rent,—to the ma- 
nifest injury of those subjected to the change. ‘There were, besides these, 
various other retrenchments proposed, in the pay of aides-de-camp and 
others, who have already barely enough to pay for the perpetual change 
of embroidered coats, which their situations oblige them to provide. All, 
however, must have originated in a spirit of the mest miserable parsimony 
at home, and all would have been unpopular to the highest degree abroad. 

The retrenchment of the fifty rupees per month for commands of com- 
panies, had been before proposed by the Court of Directors to be 
abolished under Lord Minto and other governors ; but they had all inva- 
riably refused to lend themselves to such a task, until Lord Amherst un- 
dertook to do it. The objections to the proposed retrenchment of batta 
to all officers below Benares, were, however, still stronger than those to 
the cutting off the allowance to captains of companies, About twenty- 
five years ago, the whole of the Indian Army was placed by Lord 
Wellesley on full batta, on condition of their finding their own quarters 
in whatever situation they might be placed. This was, in fact, a great 








1 The English reader should understand that the nominal pay of an Indian 
Officer is very trifling: to this is added half batta, full batta,.and double full 
batta, according to particular stations occupied, or the kind of service performed 
by the troops : the whole of which is however not at all too much for officers in 
such a climate and country, 
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saving of expense to the Government itself; as they were thus enabled 
to sell off, at once, a great number of barracks, bungalows, and other 
buildings throughout the country, which cost considerable sums to keep 
in constant repair for this purpose. On the faith of the permanency of 
the change introduced by Lord Wellesley, many of the Company’s offi- 
cers purchased these buildings, and some even erected others out of their 
own funds for their own use. Now, however, without even the pretence 
of public benefit from such a measure, the Court of Directors, who have 
such a “ horror of innovation” on all proper occasions, and who lament 
on others, ‘‘ the breaking up of established institutions’—propose to these 
officers a sum, as house-rent, altogether inadequate to the purpose of 
compensating them for their loss of the batta ordered to be reduced : 
and Mr. Wynne, it appears,—not doubting, perhaps, but that Lord Am- 
herst was just the man to carry such an order into effect,—approves its 
being transmitted to Bengal. Fortunately, however, there was more 
sense of discretion there, than to suffer it to be carried into immediate 
execution. We trust that all these proposed retrenchments will be with- 
drawn ; and that an increase to the pay and allowances of all branches 
of the army, but particularly the inferior ranks of officers, will be thought 
of before reductions, which could not be carried into effect without de- 
stroying the efficiency and dampiag the energies of those who require to 
have every encouragement to reconcile them to the duties of the service. 

The following are extracts from a letter, dated Calcutta, August 18. 
The writer, after speaking of all commercial intercourse with Rangoon 
being suspended, and little prospect of its renewal, says— 

We have now in Calcutta, very considerable quantities of goods for Rangoon 
and the Burman Empire, but it is useless to look to that quarter. It is, at pre- 
sent, the scene of a barbarous warfare, which utterly prevents the slightest 
friendly communicat on between any individuals of the two parties. 

I wish I could give you an idea how long this state of things would last, but it 
differs so materially, in every feature, from the wars we have been accustomed 
to, that the best informed cannot possibly judge. My last letters from Major 

, speak of the sturdy and obstinate resistance of the Burmese, as not 
only unexpected, but that the general hostility of the people, their sanguinary 
mode of warfare, and the obstacles our troops have to encounter, are of a cha- 
racter totally differing from all bis previous experience. He talks of measures 
contemplated for so distant a period, that I have no hopes of commercial rela- 
tions being restored for at least six months to come. 

Much interest is, at present, excited by the movements of our troops about 
Meerut, where it is said preparations are making for a dash at Runjeet Singh. 

All our produce is still very high. The bright prospects for cotton, in the 
China inarket, preclude the chance of any considerable shipments to England. 

The rate of exchange has been expected to have risen before this time ; indeed 
we daily look to a rise, as the Compavy’s Treasury is completely exhausted, and 
a loan must of necessity be resorted to. 

You will scarcely credit the enormous cost of this war—no less a sum than a 
crore of rupees is abstracted from the Treasury, monthly, for the troops already 
employed ; and if our northern provinces also engage the attention of Govern- 
ment, the want of money must soon affect the exchange. * 


The following is from another letter of the same date. 


There is a rumour of an expedition against the Burmese on the land side, that 
is, through Chittagong; and our sapient Governor-General begins to find they 
have begun at the wrong end, as well as at an improper time. Sir E. Paget is 
kuown to have publicly said, it would ‘ be found to be no childrens play.” There 
is also a rumour of the possibility of our troops having to undergo another rainy 
season. The officers employed are already sick of it, as disease is spreading 
rapidly among them, and several have returned to Calcutta in ill-health, The 
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devastation occasioned by another rainy season would sadly increase the invalid 
list of our very best troops. 

Intelligence had reached Calcutta, of the Burmese having evacuated 
Ramoo. This information was brought to Chittagong by two natives, 
who, in company with seventeen others, upon hearing this event from 
a Mugh woman whom they met at the Bukhalee River, on the 27th of 
July, crossed over to the fort, which, with the houses, they found en- 
tirely deserted; although from the circumstance of fires being burning, 
and food ready dressed, it was evident the evacuation had been recent and 
precipitate. ‘Iwo of the party proceeded southward toward Rutnapullung, 
but saw no one. They then proceeded eastward, where they learnt that 
the Burmese had retired by the road over the Sonacharry or Muglatung 
Hill. 1 was generally thought at Calcutta, that the retreat of the Burmese 
was occasioned by the alarm excited at Ava, at the failure of the grand 
attack upon the British force at Rangoon, on the Ist of July, and the 
overthrow the enemy received on the 8th of that month. The force 
which had held Ramoo, was generally believed to be much better armed 
and equipped than that at Rangoon. 

A party of our force, from the Vestal cruizer, visited Ramoo on the 
10th of August, and inspected the stockades there. They were three in 
number, very strongly built, and about one mile square; in the centre of 
each a high mound was erected, as a kind of observatory or watch-tower. 
Within each stockade were suflicient barracks for the accommodation of 
ten thousand men; but from the horrid eflluvia inside, our troops would 
not be able to occupy them during the rains. The houses the Burmese 
had erected, were dry and well built; and it was computed, that at least 
20,000 men must have been employed in the erection of the stockades 
and houses, from the shortness of time in which they had been raised. 

From a Mugh who was a prisoner in their camp, and who escaped in 
the neighbourhood of Tek Naaf, some particulars of their retreat had 
been obtained ; from which it appears, that the Rajah of Arracan, and the 
Sirdars from Ava, evacuated their respective stockades, and proceeded 
without halting by Rutnapullung to the sea beach, as far as Burdeel. 
The Mugh, during the route, heard them say, that their retreat was in 
consequence of an order from the King, who had become alarmed at 
the success of the British on this side of Rangoon. 

The ships Meriton, Torch, Planet, and Cecilia, had sailed from Chit- 
tagong, on the 23d of July, for Cheduba, with troops ; as some reports 
were current, that an attempt would be made by the Burmese to retake 
that conquest. The Meriton had on board the brother of the Rajah of 
Tipperah, who was charged with treasonable designs. 

the latest accounts from the Sylhet frontier, which reached to the Ist 
of August, mentioned, that in consequence of the position which Colonel 
Innes had occupied at Juttrypore proving very unhealthy, the force under 
his command had dropped down the river, and taken up their quarters 
for the remainder of the wet season in the vicinity of Budderpoor, where 
the situation was more elevated and healthy. ‘The first division of gun- 
boats had joined the Colonel’s force, but it appears that the enemy had 
not ventured to leave his hills and fastnesses on marauding excursions, 
as he had formerly been in the habit of doing. 

The Bhopalpore accounts mention an affair between a detachment 
under Captain Dewaal, of the 60th Regiment, N. J., and the adherents 
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of Koonur Chyn Sing, the ex-chief of Nursinghur, on the 24th of July, 
in which the latter with eighty of his followers were slain. It appears, 
therefore, by this, that it is perfectly in accordance with British Justice, 
to make “ Ex Chiefs” of the native princes, and then to put them to 
the sword, if perchance they dislike the appellation, and give the prefer- 
ence to the ancient titles and possessions of their forefathers. The friends 
of legitimacy and hereditary rule, strain at gnats when their interests 
are threatened, but can swallow camels when blind obedience is adyan- 


tageous to their worldly prospects. 

Many of the details of the affair at Ramoo have been already laid 
before the public: but the following extract of a private letter, from 
Calcutta, contains some particulars worth adding. 

Lieut. Kenneth Campbell, of the 23d Regiment, N.I., behaved with great 
heroism at the fatal battle of Ramoo, if it could be called a battle, where some 
three or four hundred sepoys, with six European officers, were abandoned by 
those who ought to have reinforced them, and literally overwhelmed by about 
25,000 Burmese. The only officers saved were, Lieuts. Campbell, Codrington, 
and Scott. The former owed his life to his knowledge of swimming on his back : 
he dashed into a rapid river, and swimming low in the water, he thus protected 
himself from the showers of bullets that flew around him: one ball passed through 
his hat, another through his coat, another wounded him on the knee slightly, and 
another in the leg. He had the colours of his regiment bound round his body, 
and lost them in swimming across the river. It appears, that he and Lieut. 
Codrington alternately had command of the Piquet Guard, and had more severe 
duty than any others. The hair-breadth escapes that Codrington had, are 
quite romantic: the fleetness of his horse, and his being able to swim, were his 
chief protection, A more sanguinary affair has scarcely ever occurred than this 
ofRamoo. The use the Burmese made of their victory is horrible to relate ; let 
one instance suffice: poor Captain Trueman, of the 20th Regiment, wounded 
and disarmed, supported himself against a tree; a Burmese horseman rode up to 
him, dismounted from his horse, and regardless of the entreaties of the wounded 
soldier, deliberately levelled his musket at him, 4nd shot him dead. It is said, 
that all the heads, hands, and feet of the slain, were sent to Amarapoora, to orna- 
ment the King of Ava’s Palace! It is to be hoped, that some investigation will 
take place into the conduct of those who, being importuned for reinforcements, 
took three days to consider of it, before they were sent; or rather, that some in- 
vestigation will take place into the general conduct of the managers of the war ; 
of the state of the army in the lower teh of Bengal; of the defences of the 
eastern frontier, &c., when the proclamation of war was published ; and of the 
state of things, generally, when the Commander-in-Chief arrived here by Dawk, 
from the upper provinces. 

The epidemic fever before adverted to as prevailing in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal, had not ceased, and it was estimated that three- 
fourths of the population, Native and European, had been affected by it. 

‘he disease was attended ,with intense head-ache, violent pains in the 
limbs, and red inflammatory eruptions over the body. When these 
symptoms, which lasted about three or four days, departed, they were 
succeeded by extreme langour and debility. Whole families were suf- 
fering under the complaint, and in many houses scarcely a servant was 


left to attend the sick. 

Since writing the preceding, accounts from Cheduba, of the 10th of 
August, announce, that considerable alarm had been excited among the 
inhabitants of the north-east corner of the island, by the appearance of a 
Burmese force on the opposite shore of Ramree. The enemy erected a 
stockade, and were supposed to be meditating a descent on Cheduba, 
for the purpose of seizing and carrying off the inhabitants. The Hastings 
frigate weighed anchor in consequence, and stood towards the position 
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occupied by the enemy, and anchored abreast of it, at a short distance 
from the shore. The launch and the row-boat, with an 18 and 12 
pounder carronade in each, and two cutters, were sent to examine 
the coast, and take soundings; and as they approached the shore the 
enemy opened a heavy but ill-directed fire, which was soon silenced by 
the boats. The frigate then weighed, and anchored within about 500 
yards of the enemy’s stockade, upon which a heavy fire was opened, and 
its occupants obliged to retreat into an adjacent jungle. This result had 
restored perfect confidence among the natives, who had been conciliated 
by the commanding-officer of our troops. The 40th regiment was stated 
to be very sickly, about one-fourth of the men being upon the sick list. 
A detachment of European artillery, and the three remaining companies 
of the 40th regiment, had arrived at Cheduba, bringing with them a 
supply of treasure and commissariat stores. 


MADRAS, 


Aone other letters that have reached us from Madras is one of a late 
date, September 18, which contains some comments that will at least 
show the state of feeling among one portion of the community, as to pass- 
ing events. It should be stated that no recent alterations having been 
made in the state of the law, as it regards the press at Madras, it is still 
under a strict censorship: and nothing can appear in the papers there 
without the previous sanction of the Chief Secretary of Government, to 
whom the duty of censorship is intrusted. During the period that Mr, 
Elliott was Governor of Madras, any reflections, however gross and un- 
founded in truth, which might imply disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings in Bengal, were permitted to be freely printed—the 
latter being no personal favourite of the former; at the same time, that 
whatever contained the slightest insinuation against any individual en- 
joying the Governor’s favour at Madras, was not permitted to appear in 
the papers of that settlement. Whether the present Governor, Sir Thomas 
Munro, has taken any personal interest in the direction of the press there, 
or whether it is left entirely to the Censor to manage as he may, we are 
not aware: but it seems that they have still, as formerly, no objections to 
print, at Madras, matters reflecting on the authorities in Bengal: while 
not a word that should censure the authorities at Madras, would be suf- 
fered to appear there, although these in turn might no doubt be freely 
printed at Calcutta! Such is the freedom of the press, which is most 
acceptable to the Governors in India, a freedom which admits of their cir- 
culating any thing they please against others, but which will not suffer 
any thing to be said against themselves. It has accordingly happened, 
that at this same place, Madras, where, buta few months before, a book- 
seller was absolutely afraid to sell openly and publicly a certain Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, because it contained a Prospectus of the 
Oriental Herald, the Censor has permitted the papers of the Presidency 
to publish a full report of the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of the Indian Press!!—In the year 1819, a meeting was held at 
Madras to prepare an address to Lord Hastings, thanking him for giving 
the Indian Press its freedom. It was attended by British judges, and 
officers, civil and military, of the highest rank and character. But Mr. 
Elliott, then the Governor, would not allow a report of its debate to be 
published : so that it was sent up to Calcutta, after being struck out by 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 4, U 
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the Censor at Madras, and first published there. Now, however, a debate 
in the Commons, as full of censure on the Bengal authorities of the pre- 
sent day, as the former was of admiration addressed to the authorities of 
the then existing period, is permitted to appear without curtailment or 
abbreviation. Such are the caprices of censorship—to-day, permitting 
nothing to be printed: to-morrow, admitting all. 

The letter from Madras, dated September 18th, in advertence to this 
subject, has the following remarks :— 

I read in to-day’s Madras Gazette, the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
presentment of your petition by Mr, Lambton; from his very able statemeut of 
your case, I collectthat you had been some time previous aware of the suppression 
of the Caleutta Journal, and of the cruel treatment which poor Arnot has expe- 
rienced. For this reason I am most impatient to see the succeeding Numbers of 
the Oriental Herald, to read your comments on this continuation of the persecu- 
tion of you, through the medium of your property, and all those intrugsted with its 
management. . 

What would I not give if I could haye been an invisible witness of the effect of 
your exposure of Mr. Adam’s defence on that honourable personage, if amongst 
those virtues which his flatterers have so profusedly ascribed to hie, he happens to 
number any sense of shame, or of regret, for the commission of an act oftyranny, 
searcely paralleled, certainly not exceeded, in the annals of British Indian 
History. They must have been ready to sink into the earth, on beholdiag how 
contemptible he must appear in the eyes of every true Briton, of every lover of 
justice and freedom, who has read your examination of his defence :—you have 
left him not a leg to stand on, nor any means of escape fram that odiym, which 
is sure, sooner or later, ta overtake the man who ayails himself of the temporary 
possession of power, to disgrace, by the exercise of a legalized tyranny, the free 
country which gave bim birth. 

Even some of Mr. Adam’s supporters here, admit that his descending to such 
a pamphlet in defence of his conduct is an AWKWARD circumstance, considering 
his high station: and I see that even his schoolfellow, Mr. Denman, could not 
refrain from pronouncing his conduct to you, to be oppressive, cruel, and unjust ; 
it must be the award of every unprejudiced Englishman. I observe that Mr. 
Canning says, he should not be more astonished to hear that Lord Amherst 
had turned a tiger, than he was to hear it asserted that he had become a tyrant, 
Perhaps the gifted Secretary deems him too weak to play the tyrant: for it is well 
known, that his estimate of the talent of our titled Viceroy is somewhat of the 
lowest. Be this as it may, I think the Hon. Secretary, with all his eminent en- 
dowments, will find it difficult to reconcile the late conduct of Lord Amherst to 
poor Arnot (which he has yeé to learn) with that extraordinary meekness and 
mildness, which he has with his usual eloquence described as characteristic of 

his disposition. 

I have heard from Mr. Arnot, myself, by a letter dated in July last. In that 
letter he tells me, that Sir Stamford Raffles had been so deeply impressed with a 
feeling of commiseration for the hardship of his case, that he had addressed a 
Memorial on the subject in his behalf, to the Supreme Government, which Mr. 
Arnot forwarded from Kedgeree, on his return there from Bencoolen after the 
destruction of the Fame, (of which you have ere this heard ;) with a respectful 
letter from himself. In reply, he received a laconic letter from Mr. Secretary 
Bayley, informing him that ‘‘ the Government saw no reason to alter its determi- 
nation respecting him ; and if he were found in India after the \st of September, 
legal measures would be resorted to, to remove him from the country.” ‘they are 
now,”’ says poor Arnot, ** going to resort to legal measures; and after having 
caused me to suffer illegal imprisonment, illness (he had the jaundice at Ben- 
coolen, owing to the climate and depression of spirits), deprivation of property, 
and every thing in short but death; their vengeduce is still unsatiated, and they 
are resolved that I shall drain to the very dregs the bitter draught of Trans- 
mission !”’ 

* Doctor Muston, who is still in charge of your Journal, he having sworn that he 
was the sole proprietor, in order to satisfy the scruples of Government; who had 
declared that no license should be granted to any paper in which you had a 
share, had offered Mr, Arnot 400 rupees per month, to return to the concern, 
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and endeavoured to obtain permission for him to remain for that purpose ; but the 
Government would not hear of it. So much for the amiable mildness, the 
fostering gentleness, of Lord Amherst’s disposition ! 

We are curious to learn here, whether Mr. Canning will admit that his Lord- 
ship has not proved himself capable of withstanding the corrupting influence of 
power ;—or whether he will defend him on the plea that his amiable weakness 
has unhappily led him to confide too implicitly in the judgment of the members 
of the Council, whose greater local experience he naturally thought, should make 
them (being all, of course, “honourable men’’) safe guides. But then, in this 
case, what becomes of the character of his ‘¢ good gentle” friend, Mr. Adam, 
whom he is also, it seems, desirous to defend ? If, however, he is hard pushed, 
I presume, that the Commoner must be sacrificed to the Peer—for sacrificed he 

‘must be; since, if Mr. Canning deserts him, Mr. Wynne, albeit well disposed 
to carry him through the straits, into which hismisconduct has forced him, must 
of necessity desert him, unless he magnanimously resolves to break a lance even 
with his Ministerial co-adjutor and official predecessor, in behalf of his friend, 
in order to avert that sad calamity, the second fall of Adam. , 

But you will, no doubt, soo see Mr. Arnot himself in England; and I do 
sincerely hope and believe, that the treatment he has experienced will strengthen, 
in a wonderful degree, your case, and lead at last to the abolition of a power, 
the existence of which is a disgrace tu British Legislation. 

Other letters from Madras state, that a change had taken place in 
the weather ; some very refreshing showers having fallen about the mid- 
dle of August. The scenes of distress witnessed at Madras during the 
drought are described in these letters as extremely distressing. Many of 
the up-country villagers who had come to Madras for relief, had died 
in the streets from actual starvation, notwithstanding the exertions 
made in their behalf by the local Government, as well as by the opulent 
and philanthropie residents of Madras. To relieve the distress of these 
poor creatures, who had been driven from their homes by the failure of 
the usual rains, very active measures were set on foot by the Government. 

They were stated to amount to 20,000 persons, and the Committee of the 
Monegar Choultry received express orders to extend the charity of that 
Institution to the poor sufferers. The most judicious steps were imme- 
diately taken by that Committee, and the whole of them were supplied by 
food provided at four different depots outside the town, for such of 
them as were unable to work, and by labour provided by the superintend- 
ing and civil engineer, for those who were capable of doing it. The 
management of each of these different divisions had been placed under the 
superintendence of two or three respectable gentlemen. The first of them 
commenced on the 22d July, under the charge of Messrs. Vansomfren, 
Braddock, and Johnson. In addition to these, several other depots had 
been formed by the humanity of the Government, calculated to afford 
food for at least 2000 persons daily. 


SEAT OF WAR AT RANGOON. 


By the ship York, Captain Talbot, which is the latest arrival from 
India, we have had the good fortune to receive a letter from a friend who 
had recently returned to Madras, from Rangoon, where he had been em- 
ployed on the expedition against the Burmese, and had therefore the 
best opportunities of learning the real state of affairs on the spot. His 
letter is dated on the 19th of September, on the night of which the York 
sailed from Madras, and is therefore of the latest date from that quarter. 
The following are extracts of the most important parts of it :-— 


Having just come from the seat of the war, into which our new Government 
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has plunged the country, you will, perhaps, expect that I should give you some 
information as to our operations, and the probability of its duration or result. 

As to the duration of the war, | think it will be at least two years. Up to the 
last accounts, our troops had not advanced from Rangoon, nor can they ever 
proceed to Ava by that route ; but it was said that the Prince of Prome, (the heir 
apparent I believe) was advancing to attack our force at Rangoon, with 70,000 
men. That he will be repulsed with dreadful slaughter if he does, there can be 
no doubt; for the Burmahs cannot, with any odds, stand before our troops, 
thanks to their discipline and valour, and none at all to the political sagacity 
of our Governor General : there is therefore no fear of actual defeat. 

For the rest, the war has been most injudiciously entered into, and carried on 
hitherto in a manner equally injudicious. Hostilities were decided on in December 
(or earlier) of the last year, 1623; and some pilot vessels were then armed and® 
sent down with troops to the Naaf river, as you will have seen by the Calcutta 
Papers. From the same source you will have learnt that war was even then de- 
cided on; but nothing was done until March last, when a formal declaration 
of war was published, and an expedition ordered from Bengal and this place 
to Rangoon, just at the period when the proximity of the rainy season rendered 
it impossible that the ships could reach the place before it set in. This accord- 
ingly happened, and the result has been that the Company has been put to an 
enormous expense, for no good purpose; as up to the last accounts, our troops 
were not five miles in advance of Rangoon, whilst we have lost many (though 
fewer by far than might have been expected,) by sickness, and itis now well 
known, that the army can never advance to Ava from that place, there being no 
roads ; whilst boats only can make a passage up the river, and that by tracking 
great part of the way. 

As for the capture of Rangoon, it would have been taken as easily had we 
delayed the attack on it for six months. Itis said that a royal salute was fired 
in Calcutta, for the capture of this place; if so, never was the Honourable Com- 
pany’s powder more foolishly wasted—for a one-gun privateer might have driven 
the Burmahs out of the place; they made in fact no defence, nor had they the 
means of making any. 

An expedition, it is said, is planned against Mergui, which is on the coast, to 
the eastward of the entrance of Rangoon river; this expedition is to sail from 
Rangoon. Ships are still going from hence with troops to Chittagong and Ran- 
goon, and the King’s Royals are about to embark for Bengal, in the Indiamen in 
the roads, to proceed from thence, I suppose, to the S. E. frontier. 

The expense of the war is enormous; and it is difficult to conceive what end 
Lord Amherst proposes to accomplish by it; the mere possession of a Choukee 
in the Naaf, could never surely be deemed of sufficient consequence to render it 
necessary, for the value of it, to expend so much blood and treasure; the mere 
punishment of Burman aggression and insult could never require it; for to effect 
this, it was only necessary first to get the European residents in the Burman 
dominions quietly removed from the country, and then we might have visited 
them with our vengeance, either at Rangoon, or by extending our south-eastern 
frontier, without going the length of invading the whole country with a view to 
its ultimate conquest, and addition to our already unwieldy empire in the East, 
which now, notwithstanding the modest language of the proclamation, seems to 
be intended. 

You will see in the papers, statements affirming that the Burmahs are fast 
coming in to claim British protection, and reside under the British flag, Place 
no faith whatever in such assertions; for they are unfounded in fact! Nor ie 
our system of warfare likely to produce this effect. It is true, we send out procla- 
mations, offering protection, and guaranteeing safety ; but in all the stockades 
we have yet captured, no quarter has been shown; on the contrary, every Bur- 
mah, resisting or non-resisting—armed or unarmed—HAS BEEN BAYONETED OR 
PUT TO THE sworD! 

It is said, indeed, that military force has hitherto prevented the peaceable in- 
habitants from returning to their deserted habitations; and it is hence inferred 
that when the military force is subdued, the only obstacle to their return being 
removed, they will flock iu by thousands. It is to be hoped it will be so; but if it 
should turn out that they have been restrained from coming back, by the terror 
which our butchering mode of warfare is calculated to excite; in that case, 
their retury is more jmprobable thay ever; because if they bave encountered 
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all the horror of disease and famine during the rainy season, is it not proba- 
ble that in the fine weather they will be still less anxious to incur any danger 
for the sake of that shelter which they have done without during the wet season ? 
It was said that Sir Edward Paget, who was up the eouvtry when war was 
declared, is at variance with Lord Amherst as to the policy of that measure ; but I 
hear now, that he is about to assume the command of what may be termed, with 
reference to the Rangoon force, the northern army marching from Chittagong. 
Sir Archibald Campbell commands at Rangoon—he is not much liked by the 
officers :—in fact, when I left, a general spirit of dissatisfaction prevailed amongst 
them, partly owing to disappointment at the impossibilty of advancing from Ran- 
goon, and the evident inutility of their coming there at all; and partly owing to 
pthe wavering and indecisive measures of the General, which disgusted every body ; 
besides which, he is said to have spoken somewhat contemptuously of the native 
troops, which gave of course great offence to the officers of their corps. 
BOMBAY. 


THE most interesting portions of our intelligence from this Presidency 
have been embodied in the article on the Bench, the Bar, and the Press of 
Bombay ; but since that article has been printed off, we have learnt some few 
particulars connected with the event therein described, which will be 
added here. There are one or two other facts, however, unconnected with 
these, to which we are desirous of adverting, before entering on the addi- 
tional details alluded to. 

We have had frequent occasion to remark that the present Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, does not number among his virtues, any over- 
flow of sympathy with the sufferings of the natives, or anf excess of zeal 
in the advocacy of their rights and privileges, when opposed to those of 
Europeans. There are some persons who are more easily moved by an 
anecdote than an argument, and for their benefit we relate the following, 
premising that we do not gather it from the Bombay Papers, where 
such a story could only be told with a bias and a colouring which we are 
not disposed to give it; but from a source likely to be quite as accurate, 
and much more impartial. 

It is said that on a recent occasion, the following scene occurred within 
the precincts of the Government House at Parell, the country-seat of 
the Governor of Bombay, at the distance of seven or eight miles from 
the town and fort: A Parsee coachman was seated on the box of his 
master’s vehicle, in waiting, in the Compound, or grounds before the house, 
when an Aide-de-camp of Governor Elphinstone, just starting in his gig 
for town, either because the way happened to be obstructed by the coach 
in question, (the coach, not of a Parsee master, but of an English one) 
or without such a feeble excuse, indulged himself by lashing the unoffend- 
ing native with his whip. , That blows thus dealt out with no sparing 
hand upon one who had given no cause of offence, should be received with- 
out a murmur, could hardly be expected: an altercation accordingly 
took place, which led to a repetition of the blows before so unjustly given ; 
till at length the spirit of the Parsee being roused to resistance, he dis- 
mounted from his box, and by words or blows prevailed upon the 
Aide-de-camp to get out of his gig, and meet him on equal terms. 
The Parsee put himself in an attitude for deciding the quarrel pugilisti- 
cally: the officer, not wanting in courage though deficient in kindness, 
squared his arms to meet him ; and a contest with the fists took place, in 
which it was said the hardy and brawny arms of the humble coachman 
proved more than a match for the fairer and more delicate muscles of the 
Aide-de-camp. The result was the signal and entire defeat of the latter. 
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It is added, that this “pitched battle” drew the attentionof the Governor 
himself, who witnessed the closing sceng of it from his verandah; and, as 
it was not to be borne for a moment that a low native should defend him- 
self from the assault, however unprovoked, of a high European, the armed 
sefoys and jemmadars, that surround the Government House in suflicient 
numbers, were ordered to take the “insolent” Parsee who had ‘‘ dared’ to 
defend himself, before the Magistrates in Bombay. He was accordingly 
hurried off to await his doom. 

It happened, however, that the case came before Mr. Meriton, Super- 
intendent of Marine, at Bombay, and one of the sitting Aldermen, who 
sat as a Magistrate on the bench of the Recorder’s Court. Mr. Meriton, 
we believe, is no great favourite with any class; and still least of all 
with that class over which he especially presides, the Bombay Marine, it 
having been his constant practice to sacrifice the rights and interests of 
this ill-paid, and worse equipped, force, to considerations of economy 
pressed by the Directors at home, and in many cases most injudiciously 
carried into effect, to the great injury of the public service, and the 

wrong of the whole body affected by such changes. But a man may be a 
tyrant, as a sea-captain, where he has none to control him, and a just 
man, as a‘member of a bench, where there are superiors to revise his 
decisions ; a man, in short, may be a bad Superintendent of Marine and 
a good Magistrate at the same time. Be this as it may, the particular in- 
stance of Mr. Meriton’s justice which we have to relate, will speak for itself. 

When the case came before him, he inquired minutely into the facts, 
and having ascertained from the English officer’s own admission, that 
the first act of aggression was on his own part, he dismissed the Parsee 
immediately ; observing that he had no power to punish men who merely 
defended themselves from the assaults of others, whether they were black 
or white; and adding that though the English officer had no grounds on 
which he could proceed against the Parsee, he was not equally certain of 
the absence of such grounds, if the Parsee thought proper to proceed 
against the officer, which, if he should hereafter determine on doing, he 
would no doubt obtain justice. The poor coachman, however, was con- 
tent with escaping punishment,—and thus was established another signal 
triumph of law and equity over arbitrary power and brute force. 

We may observe here, that we have no personal or vindictive motive to 
gratify in reciting this anecdote. We give it as we have heard it from 
those to whom the facts have been directly communicated from Bombay; 
and if there should be any trifling inaccuracies in the details (of which, 
however, we are nct aware), the facts are beyond doubt true in substance, 
and their issue such as we have described. It is no pleasing task to 
record the insulting aggression of the strong: but it is a high gratifica- 
tion to be able to record, that justice has been done to the weak. Such 
decisions as these, if repeated wherever similar aggressions occur, would 
do more to win the attachment of the natives to the exercise of British 
power, than any other scheme that could be devised ; and if this were 
the general character of such decisions, there would be no alarm on the 
subject of a Free Press :—its only task would then be, to praise the jus- 
tice of the system by which the natives were ruled: but if the facts be 
otherwise, its duty would be of another description ; and this is the true 
reason why the press is so hateful in the eyes of all evil-doers, in every 
quarter of the globe. 
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We pass from this subject to the case of Mr: Fair, the Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette, who has been transported without trial from that 
island, at the instance of the Judges! Ii the article inserted in an 
earlier part of our present Number, the principal facts of this case are 
detailed. We shall add here, those which have subsequently come to 
our knowledge, giving extracts from letters coming from individuals 
who espouse opposite sides of the case, and then offering a few remarks 
on the whole. The following is from a late letter, dated the 9th of 
September, which arrived by the Lonach, the last ship from that port : 


The spirit of hostility, evinced by the Bar and their friends against the 
Bench, has by no means abated, and is carried to such lengths both in artd out of 
Court, that it will be impossible for things to go on thus much longer, unless 
the Advocate-General, and perleps two or three other of the barristers, are 
removed. Every rt is watched by them to cavil, to irritate, and if pos- 
sible to entrap the Judges, at which times they always take care to have all their 
party assembled, as if they came there to see the Bench insulted. Fortunately, 
the two Judges agree most cordially on ail points. The Gazette newspaper has 
all along leant very strongly to the side of the barristers; and in fact, the reports 
of the proceedings in Court are sent to it hy themselves. The editor of that paper, 
Mr. Fair, has been ordered home, atid has embarked on the H: C.S. London, via 
Bengal and China, the Government not being able to compel any other ship to 
take him; and he declining to give security to go home within three months by a 
free trader. He sailed from Bombay on the 7th of September. 

Of the principal fact here alleged, and to which indeed all the sub- 
sequent proceedings may be traced—the hostility between the Bench and 
the Bar—there is no doubt entertained by any one: and if the conduct of 
the latter be, as it is here described, it is disgraceful to their body. Their 
making the Press, too, a vehicle for their particular versions of reports, is 
altogether unpardonable. But this only adds another proof to the many 
given before, that privileged presses wi/l be used for bad and mischievous 
purposes, by whoever can command them: and that the only cure for 
this is rivalry, competition, and such an entire freedom of discussion and 
publication, as shall leave no room for any hope of success to those who 
would deceive the public by false and garbled statements. This is the 
only true remedy; and until this be applied, the evil will never dis- 
appear. We proceed to give an extract of another letter received by the 

same occasion, and bearing date the 8thof September. Itis as follows: 

Mr. Fair, Editor of the Bombay Gazette, has just left this Presidency in the 

H.C, 8. London, Capt. Sotheby, for England, via Bengal and China—a most 
enyiable trip, had it been voluntary; in his case it is the reverse, as he has been 
ordered home by this Government without trial, for having published in the 
Gazette, a CANDID and :uDic1oUs ! statement of a conversation that took place in 
the Supreme Court here, between the Bench and Bar, who cordially hate each 
other, and which the former is pleased to termi a false and distorted statement, 
tending to bring the Court into contempt. Mr. Fair, who is well known and 
universally esteemed in Bombay, is accused of having favoured the Bar side of 
the question, and of having coloured it accordingly in his report; and the Court 
being determined to wreak their vengeance on some one,* a complaint was sent in 
to Government, the result of which was, that poor Fair fell a victim to the cause 
of TRUTH, 3 and was ordered to embark for the United Kingdom forthwith. The 
Pustic 4 have taken it up, andI dare say it will soon be brought before the proper 





1 These terms are not warranted by the documents that we have seen. 

2 This is assuming more than the case appears to us to justify.! 

3 The truth of the report, published by Mr. Fair, was impeached, and this was 
the essence of the dispute. 

¢ We are glad to hear that Bombay has a puBLIc—since Bengal is declared to 
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tribunal at home ; for a more arbitrary exercise of power never existed under the 
most despotic government. 

Here we have evidently the sentiments of writers who think very dif- 
ferently on this transaction; and without going the whole length of 
either, we can gather enough from both to show, that the transportation of 
the Editor was an act, for which there was not the slightest political neces- 
sity (as indeed there never can be); which the Judges ought never to have 
asked ; and to which the Whig Governor, Mr. Elphinstone, ought never 
to have assented. 

It is said, indeed, that the Judge, Sir Charles Chambers, asked only 
an apology, and did not insist on the transportation of the individual. 
But, even an apology was not the proper thing to be asked. What apo- 
logy, indeed, could or ought to satisfy any Court for so gross a breach of 
justice, as publishing a wilfully false and perverted account of its pro- 
ceedings? This is not merely an offence to the Judge, it is a wrong done 
the whole community, and no apology to the Judge ought to be received 
as a sufficient atonement. Now, either the offence committed by Mr. 
Fair was really and truly a legal offence, or it was not. If the former, 
he should have been committed, or proceeded against ‘‘ by due course of 
law ;” if the latter, it was absurd to ask an apology, which no man can 
be either morally or legally bound to give, when he has committed no 
offence: so that in either case the Judges were decidedly wrong. 

But what shall we say of the Government? We have already said, 
and we again repeat, that their meanness in sacrificing Mr. Fair, was 
altogether contemptiblé ; and shows them to be as deficient in courage, as 
they were in justice. Why did not Mr. Elphinstone suppress the Bom- 
bay Gazette,—as Mr. John Adam, whom “ every body praised,” and 
‘‘ whose popularity nothing could exceed,”! and his worthy successor 
Lord Amherst, who ‘ leant on Mr. Adam as his principal staff,” had done 
the Calcutta Journal? Why did he not do this?—The answer is 
plain. The Gazette was the property of Mr. Francis Warden, a mem- 
ber of the Government, the security of whose property was of course to 
be respected! In the consultations which took place on this subject in 
the Bombay Council, we find, however, Mr. Warden taking the right, 
because the just side, in this matter, and voting against the transporta- 
tion of Mr. Fair, in which it is said he was supported by Sir Charles 
Colville ; while Mr. Goodwin, of whom we hear one excellent trait of 
character, that he respects the rights of the natives, as far as the prejudi- 
cial influence of the service to which he belongs will permit, voted for 
the banishment, believing it to be an act necessary to maintain the dig- 
nity of the Court; and Mr. Elphinstone— the Whig Governor”—the 
‘‘ liberal-minded Englishman’”—the “ abolisher of the Censorship”—the 
twenty other fine things which those who believed in the sincerity of his 
professions have called him, gave his casting vote to this arbitrary and 
despotic measure! For him, therefore, there is no excuse; the fate of 
Mr. Fair was in his single hands; with him alone rested the decision of 
this great question, whether a British subject should be punished with- 
have none : and still more glad to find they have taken up the causeof the injured 
Editor, against those who have banished him. 

1 See the admirable Analysis of these fallacies, in the article on Governor 
Elphinstone and Governor-General Adam, by an Old English Bencher— Oriental 
Herald, vol. iii. p. 521. 
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out trial or not: and to his lasting disgrace he preferred the former. It 
was bad enough in a British Judge to ask, but it was worse for a pre- 
tended friend of freedom, and a Whig Governor, to accede to such a 
measure: and whenever the friends of Mr, Elphinstone shall venture 
again to talk of his liberal principles, let the recollection of this act of 
transporting an Englishman without trial, be an answer to all their pre- 
tensions; We are aware, that we shall be- charged with inconsistency, 
as we have often been before, for censuring at one time, the very indivi- 
dual that we have praised at another. Let it be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the inconsistency is in those who profess one thing at one time, 
and_ practice differently at another. It is because we cannot stoop to 
the same pliability and change, that our stubborn attachment to princi- 
ples and not to persons, our regard for measures and not for men, sub- 
jects us to the charge of seeming inconsistency, when in truth, inflexibi- 
lity would be a more appropriate term. ° 

The only other event of public interest which we have learnt from 
Bombay, is the discharge of Lieut. Fenwick, the report of whose trial for 
the murder of a Bheel Chief was given in our last. The prisoner was 





* Since writing the above,we have seen in the Morning Chronicle of 27th ult., the 
whole of the correspondence that passed between the Bombay Government and 
Mr. Fair. We regret that it is impossible at the late period of our writing this, to 
include it in our present Number, as the perusal of all the letters has rather con- 
firmed than altered our opinion on the subject. That there were omissions and 
colourings in the reported proceedings of the Supreme Court, in the Paper edited 
by Mr. Fair, calculated to affect the reputation of the Judges, there dogs not 
appear to us to be avy room to doubt. But if this was a legal offence, there was 
also alegal remedy ; and if it was not a legal offence, the Judges had no right to 
ask for punishment. Their conduct in appealing to the strong arm of arbitrary 
power, rather than the open protection of the law, every Englishman must con- 
demn. But the conduct of Governor Elphinstone is still more reprehensible ; 
and we certainly think, with the writer of one of the letters before quoted, that 
“a more arbitrary exercise of despotic power, never existed,”’ 

Mr. Arnot was sent from Calcutta, via Bencoolen, with a further chaniee of 
visiting the Eastern Islands also before he reached England. Mr. Fair is sent 
from Bombay, via Calcutta and China, so that he will circumnavigate half the 
globe before he reaches home ; and this too, as a prisoner on board ship, under 
circumstances of the most aggravating description. We are glad to find that he 
has protested against the measure, and that he contemplates proceedings in 
England—where, in whatever manner he may seek his remedy, he has our best 
wishes for success. We have only room at present for the last letter of the col- 
lection, written on board the H. C.S, London, in Bombay Harbour, and dated 
Sept. 7, 1824; as follows :-— 

“To JaMES Farisu, Esq. Secretary to Government. 

‘¢ Sir,—Following the’ orders of Government, and the warrants of the Honour- 
able the Governor, of the Ist instant, to the Senior Magistrate of Police, and the 
Commander of the H.C. S. London, [am now a prisoner on board that ship: and 
although I have considered it desirable on every account, not to offer any sort of 
resistance to the authority of Government, or to raise any question of law at this 
place, which might disturb the peace of society, I should be wanting in justice 
to myself, were I not thus to avow my belief that the whole of the proceedings 
against, me on this unfortunate occasion are illegal, and more particularly my 
transmission to the United Kingdom in a ship not bound direct to that quarter. 
I-desire, therefore, to enter my protest against those proceedings before I leave 
this harbour, lest silence should be construed into an acquiescence in their pro- 
priety, and operate to my prejudice hereafter, in the endeavours which it will be 
my duty to make, to obtain redress from the proper authorities in England, for the 
injuries which I consider myself to have suffered, and to be still suffering, from 
the acts in question, I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C, J. Fate,” 
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found guilty of the murder, but recommended to mercy on the ground of 
his inexperience (as if every man entering the army, had not sutlicient 
experience to know, that the murder of prisoners in cold blood was a 
crime); but certain questions arose, as to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and other pints which were reserved for the decision of the Bench, and 
subsequently moved in arrest of judgment. The report given in the 
Bombay Papers of these objections, and the decision made on them, are 
as follows :— 

The points reserved by the Court during the trial, and which were subsequently 
moved in arrest of judgment, were— 

Ist, Whether the jurisdiction was proved as laid in the indictment, i.e. whether 
the surrender had beeu comimitted within the territory of a native prince in India, 
in alliance with the Government of Bombay ? 

2d. Whether there was evidence to prove Lieut. Fenwick a British subject ? 

_ 3d. Whether as to this indictment the Court had jurisdiction under the 26th 
Geo. Ill. cap. 57 & 29, which makes the servants of the Company, and all other 
of his Majesty’s subjects resident in India, amenable to the Courts of Oyer and 
Yerminer, avd gaol délivery in the British settlemetits in India, for murders, 
felonies, &c. done by them in any of the countries or parts of Asia, Africa, or 
America, beyoud the Cape of Good Hope, to the Straifs of Magellan, within the 
limits of the exclusive trade of the said United Company ? 

As tothe first point, the Court held that there was no legal and admissible 
evidence that the murder had been committed within the territories of a native 
prince, in alliance with the Government of Bombay. The treaty of alliance with 
the Guicowar was said to be in writing ; but there could be no other, evitlence of 
that treaty admitted, except the treaty itself, which had not been produced. The 
evidence adduced was not sufficient to prove that the Rajah of Loonawarra was 
in alliance at all with the Government, 

As to the second point, the Court did not think it necessary to give any formal 
decision ; but intimated an, opinion; that it considered all commissioned officers 
plese Company as having King’s commissions, and, therefore, as his Majesty's 
subjects. 

As to the third point, the necessa_y averments were not in the indictment. 

.. The Court, therefore, decided, that Lieutenant Fenwick should be discharged, 
but took time to consider the mode in which that should be done. 

It was, therefore, upon a mere technical objection, that the prisoner 
was discharged. Had the Bombay Government been desirous of seting 
justice strictly done, they would have produced the treaty, on the evidence 
ef which the principal objection would have been removed: and then sen- 
tence of death might have been commuted for transportation, or any milder 
punishment, and the natives of India satisfied that murders could not 
be committed among them with impuhity. But no! Both the Govern- 
ment, and the Court of Bombay, reserve the punishment of transporta- 
tion for those who commit the greater crime.of daring to use the press for 
purposes of which they disapprove! Such men are to be banished from the 
country without any trial whatever, and therefore strictly intiocent in the 
eye of the law: while an officer, convicted of the deliberate murder of a 
fellow-creature in cold blood, and after a fair trial pronounced guilty by 
a Jury of his countrymen, is discharged from custody, and in all proba- 
bility suffered to remain in the country, and enjoy the emoluments of 
the service, as if nothing had ever happened! Can injustice and incon- 
sistency go further than this?—The man who commits no legal offence 
(which would seem to be the fair inference of no legal proceedings being 
instituted against him), is banished without a trial: while the man who 
is accused of the highest offence of which any mortal can be guilty, is 
granted the benefit of a trial, and under the protection of a legal techni- 
cality, escapes without any punishment whatever !! 
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Surely, such an inconsistency as this ought to open the eyes of the 
Legislature to the absurdity, as. well as injustice, of permitting for a 
moment longer, the continuance of such a power as that, which can 
banish men without trial, in the hands of the East India Company and 
its servants in authority under them. It can never be necessary for any 
good purposes, where Courts of Law exist, to punish all offences by legal 
process: that it has been used for bad purposes, the cases of Mr. Arnot 
and Mr. Fair (to say nothing of the many that have preceded them) will 
prove. Let us hope, then, that the voice of England will be unanimous 
in demanding its immediate abolition; and in teaching the rulers of 
India, that law should be superior to despotism; and the punishment of 
innocent men, at least, something lighter than that awarded to murderers 
and felons. 

We cannot dismiss this case of Mr. Fenwick, without remarking on 
the singular fact, that though the murder in question took place as long 
ago as January 1823, and must have been known to hundreds in India, 
and more especially to the officers of his own corps, no notice whatever 
appears to have been taken of the transaction in any quarter until Janu- 
ary 1824, (a whole year,) when some correspondence appears to have 
passed between Lieutenant Fenwick and his brother officers, in which he 
disputed the justice of their resolutions.* It was not, however, until 
March of the same year, or fifteen months after the murder in question, 
that he was put under arrest for the transaction; and then not until he 
had himself written a letter, in which he admits, that he is urged by 
mental distress to confess the crime, and requests the letter to be laid’ 
before his commanding officer. The reader will, no doubt, think with 
us, that his brother officers could not have been sufficiently alive to the 
reputation of their body, to suffer such a deed as this to remain so long 
unatoned for. It is too much the practice, indeed, both in the Civil and 
Military Service of India, for the members of each body to screen, rather 
than visit with their open displeasure, the known vices, and even crimes 
of their fellow-servants. Their notion is, that the reputation of their 
body is. stained by the publicity of such vices and crimes; and, there- 
fore itis, that known péculators, receivers of bribes, and instruments of 
corruption in various shapes, are received into society, and treated with 
the same honour as men whose characters are unimpeachable; so that 
all distinctions of virtue and vict, right and wrong, are often con- 
founded, The true way, however, to maintain the reputation of any 
public body unsullied, is, for the pure and upright to expose and shun 
the impure and disheaest: and if they cannot effect their expulsion from 
the service, at least to make them feel, that a want of integrity should 
be punished by the scorn and desertion of all honest men. On this 
principle, Lieutenant Fenwick—however mistaken the notions under 
which he committed the murder, of which a jury of his countrymen, 
after a patient trial, found him guilty—should have been at least re- 
moved from the Indian army, as unfit to be intrusted with power; and 
if the Government had not the virtue to insist on this, the ctlicers of his 
corps should have protested against his re-admission among them with 

this stain on his reputation. 








§ See Letter of Lieutenant Fenwick to the Adjutant of his corps. Oriental 
Herald, vol, iv. p. 116, 
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The only minor incidents which we have to add under the head of in- 
telligence from Bombay, are the following : — 

An affray took place at Bombay, on the outside of the fort, between some 
Bengal sepoys and the inhabitants of the island, who were celebrating 
one of their festivals, the Cocoa Nut Day. In attempting to restore 
tranquillity, Mr. Gray, the junior magistrate of the police, is said to 
have been assaulted by the multitude, and compelled to retreat covered 
with bruises. An active search was making for the ringleaders, who, it 
is hoped, would be punished as they deserved. 

A statue of the late Lord Cornwallis, which was subscribed for by the 
society of Bombay, and sent out from England several years since, was 
about to be erected on the Green, under an appropriate building, the 
foundation of which had been laid. 

The following is an extract of a late letter from Bombay, relating to 
the Marine Force of the expedition. 

There is such a demand for the Bombay Marine Force to the eastward, that 
all staff appointments (except the Marine Board) are ordered to be vacated, and 
the officers proceed to Rangoon. The Psyche and Discovery are under orders 
for that quarter, and the new 18-gun ship, to be launched next month, will also 
proceed there. The lamentable state of the Marine corps is such, for want of 
men, Ke, that you may better imagine than | can describe, the condition of 
the vessels as they are turned out of this port for service ; however, at Calcutta 
they may be manned and equipped, and rendered useful,—here they are in a 
miserable state. 


CEYLON. 

Ir is said that the British Government have it in contemplation to give 
directions for vessels and diving bells to be prepared, for the purpose 
of taking the pearl oysters from the banks off Ceylon. The oyster beds 
have been much impoverished of late, from the indiscriminate manner in 
which the divers have taken up whatever came in their way, by which 
young oysters have been removed to the great injury of the beds. 
For some years past, the annual produce has not exceeded 20,000/., 
while formerly these banks produced nearly 200,000/. per annum. 


JAVA. 


By the ship Sarah, which left Batavia on the 9th October, we learn 
that up to that period, no iustructions had been officially received by the 
local authorities, concerning the new treaty between the Netherlands and 
this country. Vague rumours of every kind were afloat, concerning the 
intentions of the Batavian Government, but all these rest entirely on con- 
jecture. Inthe mean time, while this uncertainty continued, people were 
unwilling to embark in any speculation of magnitude. One letter says that 
so completely has the absurd conduct of the Dutch cut up their commerce, 
that some of the most respectable Chinese residents at Batavia are seri- 
ously contemplating a removal to Singapore. If these people quit Java, 
it will be a severe loss to the Island, as in their hands rests much of the 
commercial capital of the country, whichif transferred, would be the mak- 
ing of Singapore.—As it is, we are informed by letters from a gentleman 
who had just arrived at Java, from that colony, that so rapid has been 
the progress of improvement, that, on revisiting it after an absence of little 
more than three years, he could hardly know that it was the same place. 
When the Sarah sailed, British manufactured goods were selling at the 
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same price as formerly, but more slowly : produce, particularly Coffee, 
was still falling. The Governor was on a tour through the Moluccas, and 
it was generally believed, that on his return, something definitive would be 
settled, with regard to the commerce of Great Britain. 


PELEW ISLANDS. 


Tue English whale ship Timor, was nearly cut off by the Pelew 
Islanders, in the month of December last. Part of the crew were killed, 
and the savages had gained possession of the deck, having driven the crew 
aloft, with the exception of the cook, who, however, repelled them with 
boiling water, and was so successful in the use of this, his appropriate wea- 
pon, that in a few minutes a space was cleared for the crew to regain the 
deck, when they drove the savages overboard. These Islanders had hitherto 
been considered inoffensive, and no precaution had been used in passing 
near them when their boats were out. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Tue first stone of a Presbyterian Church had been laid at Sydney, 
early in July last, at which ceremony the Governor was present; several 
other public edifices were about to be erected, and the building ofan Ex- 
change at Sydney, was in contemplation. On the 27th of July, on a 
trial before the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General was counsel for the 
plaintiff, being the first Barrister that ever pleaded in the Law Courts of 
New South Wales. A newsettlement was about to be established on the 
north-west side of the Island; and the ship Countess of Harcourt had 
been taken up by Government to convey the troops and stores to the place 
appointed. The spot fixed upon is stated to be in Lat. 12. S. Long. about 
130, in the vicinity of Melville Island. The object of the Government in 
this expedition was believed to be principally with a view to open and 
preserve an intercourse between the Malay Coast, so as to encourage and 
facilitate the Spice Trade. Mr. Ward, of the Australian Company, had 
expired on board the Prince Regent, on her way to Sydney. 

Mr. J. Hobbs had returned to Van Dieman’s Land after an absence 
of five months, during which he had completely circumnavigated the 
Island. The object of this undertaking was to discover some eligible 
spot for the formation of a new settlement, and a very important disco- 
very had resulted from this enterprizing trip, which was that of superior 
coal strata at South Cape, which it was expected would furnish employ- 
ment for the small craft, and prevent any scarcity of fuel in Van Die- 
man’s Land. There appears to be considerable rivalry between this co- 
lony and that of New South Wales, and several meetings had been held 
at Hobart’s Town to consider of the plan to be adopted for effecting 
a perfect independence of Van Dieman’s Land from the parent colony. 
A proclamation had been issued by Lieutenant Governor Arthur, in be- 
half of the Aborigines of the Island, in which he states that several Set- 
tlers and others are in the habit of wantonly firing at and destroying the 
defenceless natives, and that His Majesty's Government having strictly 
enjoined that these shall be considered under the protection of the British 
laws, any future acts of barbarity of that kind would be prosecuted in 
the Supreme Court. Considerable improvements were about to take 
place in Van Dieman’s Land, and the general tenor of the accounts from 
thence is extremely favourable. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Our letters from the Cape of Good Hope contain accounts of such 
transactions on the part of the Governor there, that we hesitate to give 
them publicity until further assurance of their truth. We have been 
furnished more particularly with a detailed account of the suppression of 
a ‘‘ Literary and Philosophical Society,” which we hope to be able to 
give in our next Number at length: and it will supply many particulars 
which have not before transpired. “ We regret to learn that many parts of 
the country around the Cape were infested with locusts, to the great de- 
struction of vegetation; and that the vineyards had sustained consi- 
derable damage from insects, so as to excite apprehensions that the 
vintage would be very unproductive. . 

Some yituperative letters had appeared in the Cape papers, accusing 
the Committee of the Subscription recently raised in London and Scot- 
land in behalf of the Settlers, of using abusive terms towards the people 
of that Colony, It is almost needless to say that this accusation is totally 
groundless, and that the London Committee in particular may rather be 
accused of moderating, than of exaggerating, the statements put forth re- 
garding the wretched condition of those on whose behalf they were 
appealing to the benevolent feelings of the Mother Country. 

The press is free enough at the Cape, as well as elsewhere, for the abuse 
of those whom the Governors wish to misrepresent and decry: although 
no man in the colony could dare to speak the truth as to what required 
censure there, without risking his being transported for his pains. 

The case of Mr. Edwards, who was sentenced to this ignominious pu- 
nishment for doing his duty in Court, in defence of his client, and who 
was, in short, sacsificed as a victim to power, through the perverted ap- 
plication of an obsolete Dutch law, must be fresh in our readers’ recol- 
lection. The following, from a late Cape paper of September 22, 1824, 
published under the eye of the Cape Government, with a view rather to 
excite the public feeling against Mr. Edwards, than in his favour, speaks 
volumes as to the cruelty of the treatment which could drive him to 
such desperation. ] 

Orders having been received for the removal of William Edwards, under sen- 
tence of transportation to New South Wales, from Cape Town, to be placed on 
hoard the convict ship Minerva, in Simon's Bay, he was accordingly removed from 
the town prison, at half-past seven, a. M., on the 17th instant, in a covered cart, 
drawn by four horses, and rezeived the indulgence of being permitted to take his 
wife and sister-in-law along with him. He was attended by the third Under- 
sheriff Stetwell and a constable, both on horseback. He feigned extreme illness 
previous to getting into the carriage, and at the Three Cups, at Rondebasch, he 
pretended to be so ill as to necessitate his quitting the cart. Ou approaching Capt. 
Carnall’s place, near Wynberg, he was met by Captain Carnallos horseback, 
and when opposite to the place, which is at a short distance, on the left of the 
road, he again stopped the cart, and got out under pretence of extreme’ illness. 
He feigned tobe so ill and weak as to be scarcely able to reach the house: when 
there, however, he entered into a private conversation with Captain Carnall, for 
a considerable time, and then accepted the invitation of Mrs. Caruall to breakfast, 
inviting Stetwell to partake with him. During the repast, he pretended to be 
labouring under great depression of mind as well as of body, and at length said he 
must retire, The Under-Sheriff attended him to the door of another apartment, 
which Edwards closed from within, leaving Stetwell on the outside. It appears 
that this apartment, which was a kitchen, led to a pig stye; over the wall of 
which Edwards climbed, where he found a horse equipped, and in waiting for him, 
and immediately set off with all possible speed pas ws w Simon’s Town. After a 
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considerable time, it occurred to the Under-Sheriff to be necessary to look after 
his prisoner, and on finding him flown, he was thrown into great consternation. 
He lost a considerable time in making search about the place, when, at length, 
discovering the footsteps of a horse, and it appearing to him tbat he had taken the 
direction of Simon’s Town, he immediately pursued. At Fish-hook Bay, he met 
the Under-Sheriff, Van der Schyff, who had seen Edwards on the road, passing at 
full speed, a quarter of au hour before. He joined in the pursuit, and after having 
passed the Signal-post about 300 yards, came up with Edwards’ horse here, which it 
appeared he had just quitted, as he was at the time entirely blown, and unable to 
move. Edwards’s footsteps were traced to a rock at the edge of the sea, to give 
an idea (as he has since declared), that he had drowned himself. On quitting the 
rock, he made his way over the hill, taking off his boots whenever the ground 
would receive the print of them, to avoid being traced, and proceeded by the foot- 
ath on the Steinberg, into the main road to Wyuberg, and ‘In the evening arrived 
ack at Captain Carnall’s house. 

Intelligeace having been received on Sunday, that he had inquired for the road 
over the mountain, of a slave girl of Mr. Harter's, at Silvermine, and of his having 
heen seen on his way from that path to the main road before dark on Friday even- 
ing, orders were issued tu the police to proceed to the guard-house at Wynberg, 
during the night of Sunday, where they were met by Major Molesworth and a few 
dragoons, with a guard from Newlands, which had been called out. These, 
strengthened by a portion of the guard from Wynberg, were judiciously disposed 
round Captain Caynall’s premises before daylight, so as to render further escape 
impracticable. The premises were then entered, aud it appears that Edwards had 
concealed himself in a sort of locker, between the thatch and an upper room, in 
which Mrs. Edwards was in bed. Search was made in this apartment; but without 
effeet, and the officers entered the adjoining room, and began toremove sundry 
planks, when hearing a noise, they re-enteredthe room of Mrs. Edwards, and per- 
ceiving the bed was considerably higher than it was when they quitted the room, 
concluded that he was concealed under the mattrass, which proved to be the fact. 
The Deputy Fiscal, Mr. Van Reneveld, and the Under-Sheriff,; Mills, threw them- 
selves on him, and whilst they seized his right arm, he madea desperate cut at his 
throat, with a razor, used by his left hand. It appears that the wound is only 
superficial, and he will be removed, as soon as there shall be no risk, on board the 
convict-ship. 


COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue latest accounts from Cape Coast, state that the Ashantee army 
at Coomassie, had succeeded in escaping the vengeance of the Ackims, 
who, from want of ammunition, had beea unable to arrest their progress. 
Cape Coast is mentioned as haying been very gay, in consequence of a 
visit from Colonel Last, the Governor of D’Elmina, and suite. Pro- 
visions of all kinds were in abundance at Cape Coast, and the ravages 
of war were fast disappearing. We regret to find, that the slave trade 
is still carried on under French colours to a great extent, on the coast 
of Africa, The brig James, recently arrived at Milford from the Gulf 
of Guinea, sailed from Bonny about the middle of last September, in 
company with a brig under French colour’, with about 500 slaves on 
board, sup for the West: Indies; and in the early part of the same 
month, a French corvette with twenty-two guns, and a great number of 
men, sailed from Bonny, with upwards of 600 slaves for Bourbon. A 
few days before the James sailed, three large brigantines arrived at 
Bonny from Nantes, intended to take five hundred slaves each. There 
were about twenty-five slave ships under French colours at Bonny, during 
the time the James was there. Pepple, the King at that period, was 
about to offer up a human sacrifice. The victim selected, was a fine lad 
about eighteen years of age, who, with all the enthusiasm of ignorance, 
was led to suppose that this was an acceptable offering to the Deity ! 
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Advices have been received from the colony of Prince of Wales's 
Island, to the 5th of October, which announce the arrival and sailing of 
his Majesty’s ship Maidstone, Commodore Bullen. On the 3d of that 
month, the Commodore captured a Portuguese brigantine with about 
five hundred slaves on board, in a situation too horrible for description. 
When captured, she was on her passage for Brazil, but the Commodore 
had changed her destination for Sierra Leone. 


PERSIA. 


We have received details of the late dreadful earthquake, or rather 
succession of earthquakes which have occurred in Persia. By a letter 
from Koonar Tickhta, near Shiraz, of the 11th of June, we learn that 
on the 2d of that month, a violent shock was felt there in the morning, fol- 
lowed by repeated other convulsions ; but the damage sustained here was 
comparatively insignificant. At Kauzeroon, a town between Shiraz and 
Bushire, however, the devastation was extreme; and the rocks at the 
pass of Kotel Kaumaress, near this, were thrown down, by which 
the pass was blocked up, and the entire town of Kauzeroon 
destroyed. Nearly one hundred of the inhabitants were buried under the 
ruins of their habitations. The most calamitous event took place on the 
25th of June: a very tremendous earthquake occurred on that day, by 
which the town of Shiraz is said to have been utterly destroyed. The 
eastern side of the city walls, all the houses, the towers, the mosques, 
and other public buildings, were levelled with the dust. No accurate list 
of the accidents which occurred had been obtained, when the accounts 
left; but the surviving inhabitants had quitted the ruins, and were living 
in tents in the outside of the walls. The number of sufferers was un- 
derstood to be above two thousand. 


EGYPT. 


By the latest accounts from Cairo, we learn-that the greatest activity 
prevailed-in the cotton trade, of the probable advantages of which it 
would appear that the people of England were not accurately informed. It 
is generally imagined, that reciprocal trade may be established between 
Egypt and England, and that our merchants may‘exchange their manu- 
factures in barter for the raw material. This, the late accounts from 
Egypt represent as very improbable; for the Pasha, who is in fact the 
great monopolizer of the whole cotton trade, is himself a manufacturer 
also, having establishments on the British principle at Cairo and Rosetta, 
and therefore viewing the introduction into Egypt of {any other manufac- 
tures than his own with peculiar jealousy. It remains for time alone to 
show, whether the cupidity of the Pasha will not induce him to be 
anxious to encourage reciprocity of trade, in the hope of being a larger 
gainer by it than by monopoly; but, at present, it is generally believed 
that the speculative purchases of Egyptian cotton have been more ad- 
vantageous to the grower, than to the purchaser. His Highness should 
proclaim his imitation of the East India Company, by whom alone his 
monopolizing views would be approved or defended. 
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INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Governor-General.—The most contradictory rumours prevail in the 
higher circles of political and public life, as to the probable successor of 
Lord Amherst ; for that he must be superseded in his post no one now 
seems, as far as we can learn, to entertain a doubt. Lord William Ben- 
tinck is still pointed out as the most eligible and highly qualified of all 
those who have been named: and past, or rather present, experience 
shows, that a man of no qualifications will not do. The strangest 
rumour of all, however, is, that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Robinson, is ambitious of the honour, and is not unlikely to succeed 
to the appointment, with a peerage of course. Such strange things 
happen in the political world, that we wonder at nothing; nor do we rely 
so much on probabilities, in events of this nature, as in most others, for 
the waywardness of power and influence sets all calculations at defiance. 
That he would make a better Governor-General than Lord Amherst, few 
men can doubt; but such a post requires a union of great civil and 
military talent, great self-possession and firmness; and not merely the 
reputation of liberal views and principles, but a determination to act on 
them for the benefit of the country and its inhabitants. Whoever has 
these requisites will make a good Governor-General, and such a man we 
should delight to see appointed. 

Increased Allowances.—Notwithstanding that the treasuries of Ma- 
dras and Bombay are said to be each a lac of rupees or (10,000/.) de- 
ficient in their usual annual receipts for revenue during the last year, 
arrangements have been made at home for increasing the allow- 
ances of the principal officers there. To compensate Mr. Elphin- 
stone for his non-appointment to Madras, for which place he was pro- 
posed, it was determined at the India House to make his Presidency 
equal, in point of emolument and allowances, to that of Sir Thomas 
Munro: accordingly, the salary of the Governor of Bombay, which was 
formerly one lac of rupees, or 10,000/. per annum, has been raised to one 
lac and 43,000, or nearly 15,0002. perannum. The salary of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has been raised to 75,000 rupees per annum; and that 
of the Members of Council to 60,000 rupees each. If increased allow- 
ances ensured increased zeal to benefit the country over which men 
ruled, we should be glad to see such augmentations frequently; but as 
there appears to be no benefit likely to arise from this increase, except 
to those who receive it, it can be hardly a matter of congratulation on 
public grounds. 

Sir Thomas Munro.—It is confidently asserted that Sir Thomas 
Munro has taken his passage in the Asia, in which ship he was to leave 
Madras for England; so that he may be expected home shortly ; and 
no doubt, there will be an active contest again between those who aspire 
to the honour of being his successor. 

Sir John Malcolm.—During the past month there has been a con- 
siderable struggie at the India House, on the subject of a grant to Sir 
John Malcolm, which, however has been ultimately carried in his favour. 
It is said, that soon after Sir John’s disappointment respecting the go- 
vernorship of one of the Presidencies of India, this compensation for ser- 
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vices was suggested. He had been proposed by the Court for Bombay, 
but his Majesty’s Ministers rejected him. He had been proposed for 
Madras, and had met with the same fate. If he had asked for the 
Governor-Generalship, the result would probably have been the same ; 
although, strong as our objections are, from conviction of its impolicy, 
to the appointment of any Company’s servant, whether civil or military, 
to such an important post, we would much rather see Sir John Mal- 
colm at the head of affairs in India, than have the present miser- 
able inefficiency that rules its destinies prolonged. Sir John, however, 
having no hope of immediate employment, consented to the proposi- 
tion. of a pension for life. At first 5007, was talked of, but this 
was rejected; 7507. was then proposed, but as this is no more than 
the pension allowed to refired Warehouse-keepers and Members of 
Council at St. Helena, who, it seems, are considered on a par with each 
other in point of utility and rank—Sir John refused to accept this also. 
A bold advance was therefore at once made to the round sum of 1000/. 
a year: and the grant was brought before the Court of Directors. In this 
stage—as their proceedings are not made public (for good and sufficient 
reasons no doubt),—we have no exact record of the arguments made, pro 
and con, in the debate. We hear, however, that the question was con- 
teSted with great obstinacy: that it was carried by only a single vote : 
and that too, against the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
pany; sothat the battle must have been a hard-fought one, and the vic- 
tory proportionately gratifying. It requires the approbation of the Court 
of Proprietors, before it can be confirmed: and the issue of this must be 
uncertain. Had the Court of Directors been unanimous in granting the 
pension in question, or had there been a tolerably large majority, with 
the two Chairmen at their head, the Proprietors, the great bulk of whom 
come to vote as they are bid to do by their patrons and employers among 
the Directors, would have carried it in confirmation beyond a doubt ;— 
but when the Court is divided against itself, and the two Chairmen are 
against the grant, it will not be so easy, if the disapprovers bring up 
their dependants to maintain their point, to make it pass through the 
Court of Proprietors as ordinary questions are done. For ourselves, we do 
not see any strong objection to the grant being confirmed. The public 
services of Sir John Malcolm are undoubtedly such as to entitle him to 
the most distinguished approbation of the Company, for few men of his 
rank have done more for their benefit in the various situations which it 
has been his lot to occupy. His allowances, it is true, have been most 
ample ; for years indeed, on the largest scale, seldom less than 80007. a 
year: and the exercise of ordinary prudence might have appropriated 
out of this a handsome provision for declining years. But, in the expen- 
diture even of this, there is good reason to believe that the Company’s 
interests, and the character of the British name, were as frequently the 
objects of Sir John Malcolm’s solicitude as his own private gratifica- 
tion; and that the indulgence of this seldom or never interfered with the 
strict performance of his public duty.. These appear to us powerful and 
suflicient reasons why the friends of the East India Company should sup- 
port this grant to an officer who has “ done the state some service,” and 
whose private fortune is insufficient to support him. The friends of good 
government and humanity (all of whom must, we should think, be ene- 
mies of the East India Company, who avow themselves the advocates of 
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irresponsible despotism) have better reasons than this for yielding their 
assent to the proposed pension :—Sir John Malcolm has been invariably 
the friend of conciliation and kindness towards the natives of India, 
high and low; and has practised, in all his intercourse with them, the 
benevolence and urbanity which he urged on others. He was among the 
earliest also to call the attention of the Indian Government to the grow- 
ing importance of the half-castes, and to suggest measures forthe im- 
provement of their condition. His instructions to the Residents under his 
charge breathe the same spirit of respect for the rights and comforts of 
the natives which has always marked his own conduct; and all that is 
known of his public life shows him to have been generally esteémed in 
India by his European, as well as his Native Indian fellow subjects. 
For these reasons, we say, those who are most averse to the abominable 
system of monopoly and despotism avowed and practised by the Com- 
pany, may yet vote in support of the pension given to Sir John Malcolm, 
who has softened, rather then aggravated, the rigours of that system when- 
ever it has been in his power. The only fault we have to find with him, 
(and that excites our pity as well as censure) is, that any consideration on 
earth should have betrayed him into the inconsistencies which he ven- 
tured to put forth upon the subject of the Indian press. They were alto- 
gether unworthy of him: and we should think that he himself would 
gladly draw a veil over this page of his history, if it were possible. But 
great as were his weaknesses in this respect, they cannot do away the re- 
cord of former sentiments or former services: and still less should we 
think that any one would be influenced by them, to oppose a reward 
granted for a career of merit, closed before these found utterance. 

The late William Fairlie —During the past month, this eminent 
individual died at his house in Park Crescent, Portland Place :—and it 
is because we do not think a mere record of this event, in the ordinary 
columns of an obituary, sufficient, that we mention it here. This 
eminent merchant and benevolent man was, at the period of his death, at 
the head of the firm of Fairlie, Bonham, and Co., one of the first East 
India houses in London, and for many years previously he was at the 
head of the firm of Fairlie, Ferguson, and Co., at Calcutta, one of the 
first British houses in India. He passed nearly forty of the most active 
years of his life in Bengal, and did more public and private good during 
that period than it falls to the lot of most men to do during their whole 
existence. He was the individual, to whom, conjointly with Sir David 
Scott, India is so deeply indebted for bringing forward the Private or 
Free Trade, and developing the vast resources of that rich and inex- 
haustible country. Lord Wellesley had the penetration and good sense to 
take this side against the antiquated and rigorous monopoly to which it 
was opposed, for which premature liberality he incurred the never-dying 
animosity of the Court of Directors, who would neither bring forward 
those resources themselves, nor permit others to do so for them. Mr. 
Fairlee was also one of the greatest encouragers of the cultivation of 
indigo, now so vast a source of profit both to India and to England. He 
did this, not merely by embarking in it himself, but, with a liberality of 
the most disinterested kind, by making large advances of capital to others, 
and assisting them onward to success and fortune. No man, not in the 
Company’s service, ever enjoyed so much consideration in Caleutta—Mr. 
John Palmer perhaps excepted, who possesses the same distinction from 
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the exercise of the same virtues. Mr, Fairlee was the means of establish- 
ing a great number of men in business, who now live in opulence. He 
was especially benevolent and kind to that class of persons called by the 
Company, “ interlopers” and “ adventurers,”—namely, young and en- 
terprizing merchants ; and his evidence before Parliament on the subject 
of India and its commerce, proves that his conviction and desires were all 
on the side of enlarged and liberal views and institutions.—We sincerely 
hope that some pen, competent to the task, will put on record a memoir of 
his life and character, of more value and importance than this brief 
sketch, which we have traced with a hurried hand, and from mere gene- 
ral recollections. 

Recruits for India.—Very active exertions have been made during 
the past month in recruiting for the various corps destined for India. It 
is stated, that the reinforcement to be sent out-there will be five thousand 
strong. The charge of these will be defrayed by the East India 
Company. Orders for recruiting for the British Army in India, has 
been also issued. It is determined that every corps now on service in 
that quarter, shall be immediately completed to the full Indian es- 
tablishment. 

Steam Conveyance to India.—On the 24th ult. the steam vessel 
Enterprize was launched from the Dock Yard of Messrs. Gordon and 
Co. Deptford, destined for the passage between this country and Cal- 
cutta. This fine vessel is nearly 500 tons burthen. Immediately after 
the launching she was taken into Messrs. Gordons’ dry dock, where she 
is to be completed and fitted with engines, by Messrs. Maudslay ; and, 
it is expected, will be ready to sail about March. She will be fitted 
entirely for passengers, upon a most liberal scale; and her commander 
Lieut. J. H. Johnston, R. N. who is well acquainted with the navigation 
of the Indian seas, calculates on her reaching Calcutta within two months 
after leaving Portsmouth. With respect to fuel and machinery, such 
precautions are said to have been used, as to leave no doubt upon these 
points. It will require, however, at least one successful voyage to esta- 
blish general confidence. 

East India Trade-—We extract the following, from the Report of 
the Committee of Ship Owners, presented to the General Meeting, held 
at the City of London Tavern, December 23, 1824.—The Committee 
regret to have to state that the advantages which the Legislature in- 
tended to secure to British ships in the East India trade, by the Act 4 
Geo. IV. Cap. 80, have only in part been realized. 

It will be recollected, that the consent of the British ship owners to the admis- 
sion of India-built wessels to all ‘the privileges enjoyed by ships built in this 
country, was given upon the understanding that, in return, they were to be allowed 
to participate, in common with the former, in the coasting and geveral trade in 
the Indian seas. It appears, however, that the local Government does not feel 
itself authorized to grant its licenses to trade between India and China, to any 
vessel not owned by a trader resident in India. The committee have laid a me- 
morial on the subject, before his Majesty’s Government, and have no doubt that 
the necessary orders will be sent to the Authorities in India to conform to the 
justice of the case, and the intentions of the Legislature. 

Meanwhile, the Committee have the pleasure to announce, that the Hon. 
East India Company have so far relaxed their system, as to become the exporters 
of tea direct from China to the British Settlements in North America; and, as 
the reasons upon which this measure is founded, apply in equal force to the ex- 
port from China to the Continent of Europe, and to other parts of America, the 
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Committee hope that the Honourable Directors will at length see the policy either 
of carrying on this trade themselves, or of allowing other merchants and ship- 
owners to participate in it with the traders of all other nations: as the case now 
stands, a monopoly is virtually created in favour of the shipping and com- 
merce of foreign countries, to the exclusion of every British interest. 

Transfer of Singapore.—Since writing the first article in the present 
Number, in which it is stated that Singapore was to be transferred to the 
Government of Penang, and to be made a dependency on that island, 
we have learnt that a warm debate took place on this subject in the 
Court of Directors, at the India House, and that the party advocating 
this measure were left in a minority, and that the party who contended 
for its being made subject to the Government of Bengal prevailed. There 
is something, perhaps, gained by this, inasmuch as the commercial 
jealousy of the former cannot now operate so disadvantageously. But, 
after all, the difference is but little. Singapore, in either case, will be 
no longer a free port: its free institutions are to be broken up, to make 
room’ for those of Bengal, all the regulations of which are to be made to 
extend there; and we shall exhibit in our next Number a very striking 
illustration of the mischief of this change, which neither time nor space 
will admit of our doing here. 





THE TRUE INTERESTS OF THE CIVILIANS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Calcutta, August 20, 1824. 


Tue natural modesty of my temper has hitherto prevented me from 
addressing you on a subject, highly interesting to the numerous class of 
Company’s servants, to which I have the honour to belong. I am one of 
the unfortunate number of Civilians, whose distressed condition, and 
whose claims upon the liberality of our honourable masters, have of late 
been so pathetically insisted on. Did not one gentleman lately assure 
us, that a service of forty years in this country will not enable us to 
provide for our numerous and helpless families (supposing that we have 
any), and have we not had meetings, and committees, and petitions, and 
good arguments, and bad arguments, and no arguments at all, brought 
forward to prove the same melancholy fact? I shall not waste any time 
upon this part of my subject, because I take the declared opinion of so 
respectable a body of men to be a full and sufficient proof, of any thing 
they are pleased to assert. Surely, Sir, they who administer the affairs 
of a great kingdom, are competent to decide upon a question of compara- 
tively small extent, though certainly of great importance; and it must 
strike you, that no one can judge so well of the circumstances and merits 
of the Civilians, as the Civilians themselves. 

The misfortune is, that so many good things have been said, and so 
many methods of relief proposed, which, though unanswerable in theory, 
proved extremely inconvenient in practice ; that our judgment is perplexed 
by variety, and our pstience exhausted by delay. As all former expe- 
dients then have failed, it is natural to suspect something wrong in what 
my noble countryman termed “the fundamental feature on which the 
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matter hinges :”’ and I trust I shall secure your attention by the novelty 
of my plan, as well as by the probability of its success. 

If promotion were our object, and we were in the habit of watching the 
mortality of our superiors like a hungry Ensign, I should suggest the 
propriety of compelling some of our body to serve as Volunteers in the 
present war, where those who survive might gain a relish for the simple 
fare and wholesome exercise of a camp, Or we might go to work a 
shorter way, and draw up in front of Capt. Parlby’s next discharge of 
rockets ; and that oflicer might display his skill by picking out a few fat- 
headed Collectors, flagellating Magistrates, and little great Diplomatists, 
whose loss would not much derange the machine of Government. Only 
I should like to have the ground previously cleared of all the real soldiers, 
lest they should observe some symptoms of flinching in the party, that 
might be misconstrued into timidity. But I forbear suggesting many 
plans equally ingenious, as money seems to be our only object. 

Not to detain you any longer then, here is my specific. Instead of 
attempting to persuade Government to increase our salaries, or to grant us 
a fund on which we may retire, or to give us larger interest for our money 
than others are willing to accept—my propositionis, to make a determined 
and unsparing reduction of all our allowances. Do not start too hastily at 
the idea, for I am ready to prove, that it is to the excess of these allow- 
ances, that we owe all our misfortunes. Let any one ef your readers 
make a list of twenty Civilians, and twenty Military men, whose names 
most readily occur to him, and then calculate the difference between the , 
debts of the two parties ; and his intellect must be obtuse indeed, if he does 
not see at once the justice of my theory. For my own part, I need go no 
further than my own family; and, as its history happens to exemplify what 
I have to say on this subject, I trust you will forgive me for alluding to it. 

As my father was not unknown in Leadenhall-street, he determined 
to send his sons to India, where all persons were supposed at that time to 
acquire “ larye fortunes and diseases in the liver.” For me, who was the 
elder of the two, and a great favourite of my mother, a writership was 
with some difliculty procured. The name did not at first please my fancy, 
but I submitted to the will of my parents—esvecially as it promised me an 
early emancipation from their authority. When I arrived in Calcutta a 
new scene opened upon me, and new feelings were awakened in my 
bosom. I was suddenly transported from a state of irksome dependence 
into all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of Oriental habits. Instead of 
flogging a top at school, or submitting to a similar operation on the opposite 
part of my own person, I was metamorphosed per saltwm into a personage 
of no ordinary importance. | seemed, like Malvolio, to have ‘“ greatness 
thrust upon me;” and, like him, I grew giddy from the elevation. I 
bought half a dozen prime Arabs ; and fancying that I knew something of 
horse-flesh, I tried to rival Treves upon the turf: but somehow or other the 
old boy always contrived to distance me. I played the good fellow with 
a jovial crew, till I nearly obtained the reputation of a three bottle man.. 
I decked my person, and furnished my apartments, as my trades-people 
assured me, with unquestionable taste— 


Some Demon whispered—Visto, have a taste. 


In short, Sir, 1 indulged my new-born liberty, in utter heedlessness of 
the consequences. My Agents lent me large sums (for a consideration) 
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to satisfy the more surly creditors, and there were plenty of obsequious 
natives, who were willing to lend me any thing | pleased:—so I com- 
forted myself with the soothing maxim—that “it would all be the same 
thing a hundred years hence.” 

A short time after me, arrived my brother Tom, as one of ‘ the cheap 
defence.of nations.” Poor Tom! I showed him all the attention that 
could be expected of me—that is, considering our different situations. | 
lamented to him most feelingly the hardness of his lot compared with 
mine. 1 gave him a horse, which I had broken down in training, and a 
most liberal supply—not of money, but—of good advice, about prudence, 
and economy, and “ all that.” How Tom contrived to battle through 
the world, I cannot conceive. He was three years an ensign, and seven- 
teen more elapsed before he became a regimental captain: but he stuck 
to his corps, did his duty, and came at last to be noticed as a good officer. 
He could not squander away money, for no one would lend it to him ; 
and, as he had no prospect of large allowances in future, he thought it 
best to save something as soon as possible. As he found he could not 
vie with those who were better paid than himself, he entered into no 
rivalry of ostentation; and, as splendour in this country was denied 
him, he turned his thoughts towards enjoying a competence at home. 
The rogue fell in love too, (it was the only foolish thing I ever knew 
Tom do;) but, as a young registrar had lately arrived at the station, the 
lady considerately saved him from the consequences of his rashness. 
The end of it all is, that he is now going, with a decent provision for 
the evening of his life, to old England and all its enjoyments ; whilst I, 
who am cursed with an income of 4,000 rupees a month, still owe two 
lacs to my creditors, and some odd thousands over, that are not worth 
reckoning. 

Now, Sir, you may be aware, that our military friends are said to 
cast a jealous eye upon our exorbitant allowances; and you may have 
observed an old officer curling his nose into a most formidable shape, 
when some puppy of a civilian, young enough to be his son, has taken 
precedence of him. Ungrateful wretches that they are! Have they not 
sixpence a day for being shot at, and immortal honour into the bargain ? 
Has not the Company lately endeavoured, with a parental hand, to take 
from them the few temptations to extravagance, or means of luxury, that 
might yet exist among them? Was not an elegy written the other day 
upen Capt. Noton, in exceeding bad verse, merely because he had the 
luck to be cut to pieces at Ramoo ? 


O fortunati nimium, sua si bona ndrint ! 


whilst I have lived at such a rate that I can never bring my expenses 
within my income, and must die at last of mere old age, inglorious and 
unsung, instead of perishing “ pour la gloire et l'amour” under the 
swords of the Burmese ! 

But let us not waste our time in invidious comparisons or unavailing 
regret. Let us resolutely cast off this cumbrous superfluity of wealth, 
which is the cause of our distresses, and the monument of our shame. 
Let us be content literally “ to buy our blessings at a price.” Let us peti- 
tion our ‘* honourable and approved good masters ”’ to relieve us of three- 
fourths of our present unwieldy receipts. I have little doubt but that 
Government would sympathize with our sufferings, and yield to our 
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request. If, however, there should be any demur on their part, I will 
not shrink from becoming a martyr to my own proposal. Like Curtius, 
Iwill devote myself for the public good, and consent to receive in my 
own person, the overwhelming weight of all that is mercifully taken off 
the shoulders of my friends. Future times will do justice to my 
motives, and erect some tribute te the memory of self-denying virtue. 
This, Sir, is the way to strike at the root of the evil. When once 
released from the pressure of this abundance, instead of consuming all 
our time in striving to open afresh “ the bleeding artery of profusion,” 
we might find some leisure to attend to the work of our employers, and the 
duties of our station. We might then find our proper level in society, in- 
stead of being courted for the sake of our good dinners, which are afterwards 
ridiculed by the guests; and seeing every simpering Miss set her cap at 
ignorance, sensuality, and dotage, in hopes of ruling over ,an expen- 
sive establishment. Whatever may be its effect on those who have long 


7 


trodden the rounds of dissipation, it will at least save such as are now 
entering the service, from a repetition of our follies and misfortunes; and 
it is the only thing that wi// save them—for when did it happen to the 


rising generation to be bettered by the wisdom of the past? 


PuILir. 





CHINESE 


On the 19th of June Mr. Haki, a most 
respectable Chinese merchant of Sin- 
gapore, entertained in Lessuden House 
the whole of the European merchants 
as well as the military officers of the 
settlement with a grand Cha-Lang- Kae. 
By half-past four o’clock a most splen- 
did dinner was on the table, and up- 
wards of fifty gentlemen sat down to 
partake of it. Captain Maitland, of the 
Jane, had the kindness to bring on 
shore his band, which continued play- 
ing during dinner the most beautiful 
Native and European airs. The party 
went off with the greatest hilarity, and 
many did not leave the table before a 
very late hour. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Haki for 
the choice and luxurious viands selec- 
ted by him: they were entirely & la 
mode de Chine, and a better or more 
abundant table we have never seen even 
ata Cha-Lang-Kae in Canton. 

The bird-nest soup was admirable, as 
well as the six other soups of mutton, 
Srogs and duck livers; we could not but 
partake of almost the whole of the 
dishes, and we did ample justice to an 
excellent hashis made of stewed ele- 
phants’ tails, served up with a sauce of 
lizards’ eggs. We also noticed particu- 
larly that some French gentlemen pre- 
sent seemed to eat with particular gout 
a stewed porcupine served up in the 
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green fat of turtle; the beecho de mer 
was excellent, as well as the fish maws 
served up with sea weed. There was 
also a novel dish to the party, and we 
only have seen it onte at the great 
Kinqua Feast in Canton : the expense 
of this dish alone was estimated at 200 
dollars : it consisted of a platter full of 
snipes’ eyes, garnished round the border 
with peacocks’ combs, and was the most 
delicious and delicate viand we ever 
tasted. 

The desert corresponded in every res- 
pect with thedinner. We cannot, how- 
ever, pass over without remark the ex- 
quisite gout of the jellies made from the 
rhinoceros’ hide without saying they 
were the best we ever tasted. The 
fruit was excellent and abundant, having 
been previously ordered from Malacca 
and Rhio. Nothing could surpass the 
wines, which were of all sorts, imported 
by the Noormabul from England, Lith 
February last : the confectionary was 
excellent, being also imported direct 
from Hoffman by that vessel. 

Every thing went on with the great- 
est glee ; but the champaigne about 
this time had made au impression on 
the heads of some of the party, who 
were inclined to be riotous, aud the 
glass-ware was beard to tingle in differ- 
ent parts of the room ; all however 
ended in perfect harmony. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD AMHERST, GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA. 


[The following is a Copy of a Letter addressed by Mr, Arnot to Lord Amherst, 
soon after his arrest and imprisonment in Fort William; and to which his Lord- 


ship did not think proper to return any answer whatever. 


It has but recently 


come into our possession, or it would have been published at au earlier period. 
The reader will find it worthy of his attention.) 


Fort William, Sept. 20, 1824. 

My Lorp, 
ALTHOUGH the hardship I am now 
suffering, proves to me the lamentable 
fact, that I cannot plead, as the common 
wivilege of a British subject, to be heard 
efore | am condemued—a principle of 
natural justice acknowledged even in 
the time of the ancient Romans—yet, if 
afterwards, in the interval between the 
sentence and the execution, so humble 
an individual as the one who now ad- 
dresses you, be at all ‘permitted to in- 
trude himself upon your Lordship's no- 
tice, the unprecedented circumstances in 
which I have been placed, in consequence 
of the order passed by Government for 
my removal to the United Kingdom, will 
justify me in calling your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the grievous injury t shall 


suffer by this sentence being carried into 
full execution, 

In the two first representations ad- 
dressed to Government, I was precluded 


from noticing some very important fea- 
tures of my case, by copies of the papers 
containing the charges against me, for 
which I am so puniShed, being withheld 
from me ; but the Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta (whose gentlemanly behaviour in 
discharging this disagreeable duty de- 
serves from me every praise,) having, 
after much doubt and hesitation, at last 
put me in possession of these copies, | 
think it my duty to represent to your 
Lordship, with that respect which is due 
to your high station, but at the same 
time with the plainness that truth de- 
mands, the extraordinary character of the 
assumption against me; on which I find 
is grounded the reason for my being sub- 
jected to the hardships of a ng gpa 
passage, with the immediate ruin of my 
pecuniary affairs, and the annihilation of 
all my hopes and prospects in life. 

But before I enter into the particular 
circumstances under which I have been 
visited with the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, I think it necessary to notice 
slightly the chain of events which led me 
to place myself in that situation. Having 
suffered severely in the common distress, 
which, after the close of the French war, 
involved more or less every interest in 
the kingdom ; like innumerable others, 
I turned my eyes to some foreign land, 
where I might adventageously employ 
the wreck of my property. ‘The trade to 
India being thrown open to British sub- 


jects, I accordingly, in July 1820, pros 
ceeded to this country, a passenger on 
board the Golconda, Captain Edwards, 
with a small commercial investment on 
my own account ; understanding that the 
Government at home, and the Indian 
administration were alike actuated by the 
liberal and pho view of no longer 
shutting up this extensive field for British 
enterprise, in the present straits of the 
mother country, Af pon she had so much 
need of an outlet for her surplus popu- 
lation. 

Some time was necessarily consumed 
in disposing of my investment, when, if 
from the practice of the government, or 
the current opinion of the inhabitants, L 
had discovered that a license was at 
all necessary to my residence here, I 
would have returned to England ; but on 
the contrary, the free encouragement 
given by government, as! had been pre- 
viously led to expect, to European resi- 
dents, and the various prospects of use- 
ful exertion that opened to me, induced 
me to hope, that by remaining in this 
country, | could employ my time, both 
witk profit to myself and advantage to 
society. Finding numerous British sub- 
jects settled in every part of the country, 
and engaging in the most extensive spe- 
culations, without any dread of the 
power of government, or thinking any 
special licence requisite for their secu- 
rity; and French, Dutch, Americans and 
other foreigners, freely residing in diffe- 
rent parts of the Company’s territories, 
1 could not imagine that I should be 
treated with less indulgence; or that 
under British rule, the land of my na- 
tivity, from which | had been driven by 
her distresses, would ever subject me to 
a penalty, from which, if a Chinese, a 
Turk, or a Jew, I should have been ex- 
empted. Considering a native of Great 
Britain, at least as much entitled to the 
favour of Government as any of these 
races of men, believing that I should 
enjoy the same protection as other 
British subjects similarly circumstanced, 
and knowing that my name had been 
brought under the notice of Government, 
by being inSerted in the Calcutta Annual 
Directories for two years past, I con- 
ceived, that the only meaus necessary to 
secure a continuance of that protection, 
was to conduct myself agreeably to the 
established laws of the country. 1 have 
accordingly done so; and reasonably 
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hoped that three years of untmpeachable 
conduet, in proof of which I appeal to 
the judgment of my fellow citizens, 
would save me from being seized by 
force, as Lhave_ been in the public streets, 
and transported like a malefactor, with- 
out being chargeable with any crime, as 
I shall show, uniess being a native of the 
United Kingdom can be called a crime. 

In accepting the situation of assistant, 
in the office of the Calcutéa Journal, | 
never considered myself as taking upon 
me any portion of the responsibility to 
the laws or to the government of the 
country, which necessarily rest upon the 
Editor of a newspaper; and if the 
Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council had thought otherwise, when 
Mr. Backingham was removed from 
India, | must then have shared in his 
punishment. 

When, in consequence of the order for 

his transportation to England, he relin- 
quished the personal management ef this 
yvaper, he intimated to Government in 
fie letter of the 17th of February, that 
the Editorship had been wholly intrusted 
to Mr. J. F. Sandys, who was in future 
to be © solely responsible’ for its ma- 
nagement. Jndging by the proceedings 
of Government, which in that case had 
held the Editor ondy to be punishable for 
the offences of a newspaper, I could not 
imagine, that by continuing to hold my 
situation of assistant, | should be con- 
sidered liable for Mr. Buckingham’s sue- 
eessor, who avowedly took upon himself 
the sole responsibility, and which justly 
vested with him, as without his sanction 
and approval no article could appear in 
the paper. 

I therefore was astonished to find that 
the order for my removal, grounded on a 
certain passage in the Calcutta Journal 
of the 30th ultimo, which the Govern- 
ment considers disrespectful, and for 
which it is said that (the article quoted) 
‘* being professedly editorial, Mr. Sandys 
and Mr. Arnot, the avowed conductors 
of the paper are clearly and personally 
responsible,” | cannot but lament that 
the Government should have proceeded 
to act upon an error so fatal to me, with- 
out affording me an opportunity of recti- 
fying it by stating the Fret. I have shown 
by the letter of Mr. Buckingham above 
quoted, that due intimation was given to 
Government, that Mr. Sandys alone was 
from the very beginning of his present 
connexion with the paper, the acknow- 
ledged and avowed conductor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and the solely respon- 
sible editor. 1 never had any power or 
title to usurp such a charge; and if it had 
been imputed to me, my regard to truth, 
and my duty to Mr. Buckingham my em- 
ployer, would have compelled me to re- 
nounce it. But I can solemnly assert, 
that I never pretended to the character 





of conductor of the Journal assigned me 
in the above letter of the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government, and never saw or 
heard myself charged with such respon- 
sibility tll | saw it there, 

Proceeding upon this supposition, that 
1 and Mr. Sandys were the responsible 
conduetors of the Calcutta Journal, the 
letter of the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment then states: 

** Mr, Sandys cannot be subjected to 
any direct mark of the displeasure of 
Government suitable to the occasion and 
to the nature of the offence which would 
not equally injure the interests of the 
sharers in the property ; but Mr. Sand- 
ford Arnot is a native of Great Britain, 
residing in India without a license 
from the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors or other legal authority: the Go- 
vernor-General in Council has accord- 
ingly resolved that Mr. Arnot be sent to 
England, and that immediate orders be 
issued to give effect to the foregoing re- 
solution.” 

In the above passage, supposing diffe- 
rent individuals jointly culpable, and 
possessing both a choice of objects and 
modes of punishment, your Lordship is 
pleased to select me as the victim doomed 
to suffer for the whole; and if without 
this punishment, by substitution, the 
concern to which I was attached must 
itself necessarily be sacrificed, | could 
not, on that condition, solicit your Lord - 
ship for aremission of my sentence. For 
although I have ceased to have any con- 
nexion with the Calcutta Journal, I be- 
lieve it to have been eminently ser- 
viceable to the cause of Indian improve- 
ment, and the best interests of British 
power; objects which my humble en- 
deavours have been zealously exerted to 
promete ; and I would not purchase my 
safety by the destruction of a publica- 
tion which has so ardently laboured to 
enhance the glory of the British name in 
India, and ameliorate the condition of 
the millions subject to British rule. 

But, by the manner in which m 
removal from the country is substitutec 
as a less harsh measure than the with- 
drawal of the license of the Calcutta 
Journal, the latter was evidently con- 
sidered by your Lordship too harsh a 
Seca noon for the offence. I therefore 
eel assured, that when your Lord- 
ship is aware how mistaken the grounds 
are on which that sentence was passed 
against me, by which I have been depriv- 
ed, for some time, of what every Briton 
holds dear—his liberty, aud subjected 
to great anxicty while kept in this state 
of suspense about the future proceedings 
to be instituted against me, you -will 
consider the confinement and distress of 
mind I have already suffered, a sufficient 
atonement for this offence of the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,” and therefore remit the 
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remainder of the punishment. I have al- 
ready shown that | was not responsible 
to Government for that offence, be it 
great or small; but if | had been so, I 
should have considered it excusable, if 
not defensible, on the following grounds : 

The article for which, as is well 
known, Mr. Buckinghath was avowedly 
ordered to quit India, might have been 
deemed objectionable, either as ques- 
tioning the motives of Government in 
conferring the appointment of the clerk 
of the stationery committee, or impugn- 
ing the conduct of Dr. Bryce in accepting 
it: for the whole scope of it only em- 
braced these two objects. In the article 
quoted from the Calcutta Journal of the 
30th ultimo, as the ground of my banish- 
ment, the Government is implied to 
have been principally actuated by a de- 
sire to vindicate the purity of its own 
motives, any imputation against which 
might easily be supposed to have been 
most peculiarly offensive. But this 
opinion, not at all disereditable to the 
Government, was evidently. not advanced 
with a view to impugn its conduct; nor 
were its proceedings wantonly and un- 
necessarily introduced ; but, on the con- 
trary, alluded to with the greatest reluct- 
ance, accompanied by expressions in- 
dicating in the most respectful manner, 
a regret that it should be even neces- 
sary to mention them at all, and stating 
that it was ventured upon solely because it 
was found absolutely necessary to vin- 
dicate the Judges of the Supreme Court 
from the obloquy and discredit attempted 
to be thrown upon their decisions, and 
upon the individuals concerned in them. 
When the wisdom and integrity of our 
highest legal tribunal are attacked, if 
the hands of those who would defend 
them are tied up, the due course of 

justice must be obstructed. 

Whatever restrictions mightexist on the 
ress, some degree of indulgence would 
ye expected in such a case ; but since, 
during your Lordship’s administration, 

the persons opposed to the Calcutta Jonr- 
nal had commented on the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, with a degree of 
licentiousness quite unprecedented, and 
in direct opposition to the letter, and 
wholly incompatible with the spirit of 
the existing restrictions, the public na- 
turally believed, that as the judges were 
now for the first time abandoned to the 
attacks of the press, the same instrument 
would be allowed to defend thera ; and 
since the public had no means of dis- 
covering your Lordship’s views with 
regard to the press, but by the conduct 
observed towards to it, they concluded, 
from its now being allowed to intrude on 
ground ever before held sacred, that 
your Lordship, after the example of your 
illustrious predecessor, the Marquis of 
Hastings, was unwilling te avail yourself 
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of any extraordinary power for restrain- 
ing it, beyond the laws in force in that 
tree conutry from which you had lately 
come, which has risen to its present in- 
tellectual eminence by the free expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

When these impressions were general 
in society, this article was written; and 
without any previous warning, that your 
Lordship, only about a month arrived 
amongst us, would act on a contrary 
principle, I am suddenly told, that a 
passage in the Calcutta Journal has in- 
curred your displeasure ;—that you held 
me responsible as an ‘* avowed conduc- 
tor”’ for that paragraph, and that the 
Government has therefore ordered my 
banishment from the country, in conse- 
quence of which I have been laid hold 
of, and placed in durance by a warrant 
under your Lordship’s signature. 

I trust that your Lordship will yet 
es before you carry this sentence of 
anishment against me into execation. 
That you have the power of doing so I 
do hot dispute ; nor that your mandate 
might with equal facility drive from [n- 
dia many hundreds more of your coun- 
trymen, placed equally at your mercy. 
Allured by the confidence of security un- 
der this Government, they have brought 
their talents and industry to this distant 
country; and trusting in a continuance 
of its countenance and protection, they 
have surrounded themselves with com- 
forts, and connected themselves with the 
country by every endearing fie. It is for 
your Lordship to consider, whether by 
reviving arbitrary powers hardly ever 
exercised, but calculated for times of 
doubt and danger, long since passed by, 
and therefore considered to have fallen 
into disnse, you will now pluck up these 
unfortunate settlers by the roots, blast- 
ing the fruits of many years exertion, 
and converting their sources of happi- 
ness, from which they are torn, into 
misery and desolation. If I must be the 
first victim of such an intended system, 
to be now introduced under your Lord- 
ship’s auspices, | hope that from the 
exposure thereby occasioned of its cruel 
consequences, | may also be the last. 

It is true, that in addition to the crime 
of being a native of Great Britain resid- 
ing in India without a license, I am also 
gratuitously charged with a respousi- 
bility which I never undertook, aud 
therefore loaded with the blame ofa 
paragraph in the ‘* Calcutta Journal,” at 
which you are pleased to take offence. 
For this [ knew that I was net respon- 
sible ; but lest my being connected with 
that paper m any shape, as an assistant, 
should be considered a crime worthy of 
transportation, [ offered to retinquish all 
connexion with the press, so that no 
reason Of political expedience for such a 
harsh measure might remain. Knowing 


——. 
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myself innocent of the charge fixed upon 
me, I volunteered to place myself in such 
a condition, as to render it impossible 
for me to commit such an offence, Be- 
fore I am subjected then to transporta- 
tion on such grounds as these assigned, 
I beg your Lordship to consider, as a 
British Peer, whether: you will thereby 
support the dignity of that exalted body 
of men, from whom you have been se- 
lected by your Sovereign, to maintain 
the honour of his crown and the glory of 
your countryin this quarter of the world, 
where, in securing to us the possession 
of an empire, our hold on which is 
OPINION, the fame of British humanity 
and justice must be of incaleulably 
greater force than the renown of British 
arms. If, for any imputed or imaginary 
offence (resting upon the most loose and 
uncertain authority, or none at all) a 
person may be laid hold of, without any 
form of trial, or other opportunity of 
stating the truth and vindicating his 
character, and summarily transported 
many thousand miles, will this excite 
confidence in the wisdom and justice of 


_ Government? And if British rulers thus 


treat natives of Great Britain, when 
possessed of the power of doing so, will 
the natives of India expect their foreign 
masters to‘exercise a milder sway over 
them, were their power restrained by no 
other considerations but justice and hu- 
manity? Your Lordship, having by this 
act, so shortly after your arrival, appa- 


rently hastened to give a certain charac- 
ter tothe new administration, agreeably, 
as will be believed, to instructions 
from the highest sources of authority at 
home---the natives of India will justly 
infer, that their British rulers now see- 
ing their empire in the East firmly esta- 
blished by the talents of the Marquis of 
Hastings and others of your illustrious 
predecessors, mean, at last, to lay aside 
the fair promises of liberality and jus- 
tice, by which they attained their pre- 
sent footing, and make force, in which 
there is now none to dispute their su- 
premac?, the only principle of their go- 
vernment, I may Se permitted to beg, 
that your Lordship will weigh as a 
statesman, whether an exercise of 
power, calculated to produce such an 
lupression, cau bring with it any public 
advantages sufficient to counterbalance 
its evils; or whether it is called for by 
such an imperious necessity, as would 
justify any Goverspent in sacrificing an 
individual convicted of no offence, who, 
allured by the indulgence shown to 
others, has been induced, by confidence 
in its honor and magnanimity, to place 
himself at its mercy. 
1 have the honor to remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most 
Obedient humble 
Servant, 


SANDFORD ARNOT, 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 


BENGAL. 


Caleutta.—July 9. Mr. J. De Lancy, an 
Assistant to the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenne in the Central Provinces.— 
Aug. 5. Mr. J. Campbell, Register of the 
Civil Court of Rajeshahye, and Joint Ma- 
yistrate stationed at Buggoorah —6. Mr. 
. Ravenshaw to be First Assistant to the 
Secretary to the Government in the Se- 
cret and Political Department. 


MADRAS. 


Mort St George.—July 23. H.S.Graeme, 
Esq. President of the hoard of Revenue ; 
J.H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. Chief Judge of the 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut; Mr. 
J.D. Newholt, Head Assistant to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Ganjam; Mr. 
J. Orr, Head Assistaut to the Collector 
and Magistrate of Nellore; Mr. SC. 
Clarke, Head Assistant to the Collector 





and Magistrate of Masnlipatam; Mr. 
A. Robertson, Assistant to the Collector 
and Magistrate of the Northern Division 
of Arcot.—August 20. J. Cochrane, Esq. 
Second Judge of the Court of Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut.—27. Mr. G, E. Rus- 
sel, Senior Member of the Board of Re- 
venue ; Mr. A. Macdonell, Second Mem- 
ber of Ditto; Mr. R. Clarke, Third 
Member of Ditto; Mr. J. Dent, Secre- 
tary to Ditto; Mr. J.W. Lewis, Deputy 
Collector of Sea Customs at Madras.— 
Sept. 3. Mr. J. A. Dalzell, Secretary to 
the Native Pension Fund, ; 


BOMBAY. 


Factors to be Junior Merchants. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 3.—Messrs. A, 
Crawford. J. B. Simp-ou, W. C. Bruce, 
Ph. E. Elliot, W. Stubbs, J. Williamson, 
J. Vibart, A. Bell. 
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Writers to be Factors. 

Aug. 3. Messrs. J. P. Willoughby, W. 
Gordon, J. A. Shaw, H.H. Grass, W.S. 
Boyd, H. Borradaile, G. M. Blaire, W. 
Simson, B. Hutt. 

CEYLON. 

Colombo, Aug. 27.—M. Wilmot, Esq. 
to be Assistant to the Vice Treasurer, and 
Commissioner of Stamps; dated 1 Sept. 

24 
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ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 
BENGAL, 

Calcutta, Aug. 12.—Rev. H. S. Fisher, 
Chaplain at Dum Dum. 
CEYLON. 


Colombo, Aug. 27.—The Rev. J. S. M. 
Glenie, to perform the duties of Arch- 
deacon of Colombo til] a Successor be 
duly instituted. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’s ARMY. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.} 


BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—June 3. Capt. R. Pow- 
ney, of the Artillery Regt. to be Superin- 
tendant of the Tangent Scale and Medel 
Department, vice Parlby; Lieut. E. P. 
Gowan to be Commissary of Ordnance, 
vice Powney ; Lieut. J. F. Paton, Bar- 
rackmaster of 8th Division, to be Offi- 
ciating Assistant to the Superintendant 
of Public Buildings in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and Barrackmaster of 11th or 
Meerut Division, vice Dunlop ; Capt. P. 
M. Hay to be Barrackmaster of 8th Divi- 
sion, vice Paton ; Capt. J. Pickett, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Barrackmaster 
of 17th or Burdwan Division, vice Kemm ; 
Lieut: Col. Povoleri, of the Invalid Esta- 
blishment, to the command of the 
Benares Provincial Batt. ; Lieut. F. C. 
Robb, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster 
General of 2d Class, to be Deputy As- 
sistant Quartermast. General of Ist Class, 
dated May 1, 1824; Lieut. T. Fisher, 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General 
of 3d Class, to he ditto of 2d Class, dated 
Jan. 1, 1824; Brev. Capt. J. G. Drum- 
mond, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster 
General 0 ad Class, to be ditto of 2d, 
vice Robb, dated May 1, 1#24. 

The following Expedition Orders by 
Sir A. Campbell, K.C.B., Brig. Gen. in 
command of the Force at Rangoon, are 
confirmed, viz. 

Rangoon.—May 15. Capt. Snodgrass, 
Postmaster to the Force, with a salary 
of ‘350 rupees per month, and such other 
establishment as may be hereafter sanc- 
tioned.—18. Lieut. Rawlinson, Bengal 
Artillery, to collect stores and resources 
for the general supply of the combined 
forces ; Lieut. Rawlinson is to be consi- 
dered, from the 18th ult. as an extra 
Sub-Assistant Commis. Gen. pending the 
present service, on the usual staff allow- 
ance of the rank (300 rupees per men- 
sem).—June 5. Ass. Commis. C. Bow- 
man to the charge of the Dacca Depot.— 
8. Capt. Fiddes, Ass. Commis. Gen. to 
have general control of Commissariat 
Department with combined forces in 


Ava.—14, Capt. Auber, 38th N. I. to be 
Member of the Annual Arsenal Com- 
mittee. 

June 17.—The Commander in Chief is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments; the Interpreters and Quarter- 
masters being subject to the condition 
prescribed in G. O. of Feb. 17, 1623 :— 

Light Cavalry. 

3d Regt. Lieut. F. Dibdin to be Adj. 
vice Angelo, promoted. 

7th Regt. Lieut. C. Duffin to be Interp. 
and Quartermaster, vice Stedman, pro- 
moted, 

European Infantry. 

2d Regt. Brev. Capt. J. Marshall to be 
Adj.; Lieut. J. P. Ripley to be Interp. 
and Quartermaster. 

Native Infantry. 

Ist Regt. Lieut. F. Roweroft to be 
Adj. vice Bruce, promoted. 

2d Regt. Lieut. A. C. Beatson to he 
Interp. and Quartermaster, vice Doveton, 
removed, 

jd Regt. Lieut. J. Martin to be Interp. 
and Quartermaster, vice M‘Millan, re- 
moved. 

4th Regt. Lieut. H. Doveton to be Adj. 
vice Caley, promoted. 

5th Regt. Lieut. J. Jervis to be Adj. 
vice Chalmers, removed. 

6th Regt. Lieut. 'T. Birket to be Adj. 
vice Pasmore, promoted ; Lieut. A. Far- 
quharson to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Dingwall, promoted. 

7th Regt. Brey. Capt. G. Holmes to be 
Adj. vice Dunlop, promoted ; Lieut. H. 
———— to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Moody, smpetel. 

8th Regt. Brey. Capt. J. Hall to be 
Adj. vice Malden, removed. 

9th Regt. Lieut. W. Becket to be Adj. 
vice Bird, removed. 

10th Regt. Lieut. W. Sturt to be Interp. 
and Quarterm. vice Brettridge, removed. 

11th Regt. Lieut. J. Croudace to. be 
Adj. vice Denby, premoted ; Brev. Capt. 
N. Stewart to be Interp. aud Quarterm. 
vice Benson, promoted, 

12th Regt. Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be 
Adj. vice Rowcroft, removed. 

loth Regt, Liewt, R, B. Brettridge to 
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be Interp. and Quarterm. vice Sturt, re- 
moved. 

14th Regt. Brev. Capt. W. J. Gairdner 
to be Adj. vice M‘Laren, removed ; 
Lieut. R. Thorpe to be Interp. and Quar- 
term. vice Manning, removed. 

16th Regt. Lieut. J. M‘Laren to be 
Adj. vice Gairdner, removed ; Lieut. F. 
E. Manning to he Interp, and Quarterin. 
vice Thorpe, removed. 

17th Regt. Lieut. D. Wood to be Interp. 
and Quarterm. vice A. Wood, promoted. 

18th Regt. Lieut. J. P. M‘Millan to be 
Interp. and Quarterm, vice Martin, re- 
moved. 

2ist Regt. Lieut. T. B. Malden to be 
Adj. vice Hall, removed. 

22d Regt. Brev. Capt. R. Chalmers to 
be Adj. vice Jervis, removed. 

23d Regt. Lieut. J. Moule to be Adj. 
vice Holmes, removed. ; Lieut. J. D. D. 
Bean to be Ihterp., and Quarterm. vice 
Wright, promoted. 

24th Regt. Lieut. S. L. Bird to be Adj. 
vice Bland, promoted. 

26th Regt. Lieut. G. M.S. Robe te be 
Adj. vice Murray, promoted; Brev. Capt. 
W. Hodgson to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Johnstone, removed. 

27th Regt. Brev. Capt.G. H. Johnstone 
to be [nterp. and Quarterm. vice Hodg- 
son, removed, 

29th Regt. Lieut. C. H. Marley to be 
Adj. vice Pearce, promoted. 

30th Regt. Lieut. W. Payne to be Adj. 
vice Brown, promoted; Brey. Capt. 
Whinfield to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Wiggins. 

31st Regt. Lieut. J. M. Heptinstall to 
be Adj. vice Payne, removed. 

32d Regt. Lieut. W. F. Steer to be Adj. 
vice Agnew, promoted, 

34th Regt. Brey. Capt. F. Hodgson to 
be Adj. vice Croft, removed. 

35th Regt. Lieut. J.T. Croft to be Adj. 
vice Hodgson, removed. 

36th Regt. Lieut. J. A. Barstow to be 
Adj. vice Troup, removee. 

37th Regt. Lieut. J. R. Troup to be 
Juterp. and Quarterm. vice Barstow, re- 
moved. 

38th Regt. Lieut. P. Craigie to be In- 
terp. and Quarterm. vice Garrett, re- 
moved. 

39th Regt. Lieut.R.Garrett to be Interp 
and Quarterm. vice Craigie, removed. 

40th Regt. Lieut. J. OD. Macgrath to 
be Adj. vice Macfarquhar, promoted. 

4ist Regt. Lieut. P. Polwheleto be Adj. 
vice Sibbald, promoted. 

43d Regt. Brev. Capt. S. Hart to be 
Interp. and Quarterm. vice Hughes, re- 
moved. 

44th Regt. Lieut. M. Hughes to be In- 
terp. and Quarterm. vice Hart, removed. 

45th Reet. Lieut. D. Williams to be Adj. 
vice Grigg, removed ; Lieut. T. Ward to 
be Interp. and Quarterm. vice Norton. 

46th Regt. Lieut. W. Fraser to be Adj. 
vice Williams, removed. 
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47th Regt. Lieut. J. 8. Winfield to be 
Adj. vice Smith, removed. 

44th Regt. Lieut. F. C. Smith to be 
Adj. vice Bolton, removed. 

5ist Regt. Lieut. I, Roberts to be Adj, 
vice Lister, promoted, 

52d Regt. Lieut. J. Hewett to be Adj. 
vice Roberts, removed. 

54th Regt. Lieut. C. F. Urquhart to be 
Adj. vice Hayes, promoted. 

56th Regt. Brevet Capt. O. Phillips to 
be Adj. vice Dick, promoted. 

57th Regt. Lieut. A. T. Davies to be 
Adj. vice Cox, promoted. 

59th Regt. Brevet Capt. B. Woolley to 
be Adj. vice Campbell, promoted ; Brey. 
Capt. A. White to be Interp. and Qnar- 
term. vice Berguer, promoted. 

60th Regt. Lieut. é B. M‘Kenly to be 
Adj. vice Woolley, removed. 

bist Regt. Lieut. R. C. Jenkins to be 
ey and Quarterm. vice Stewart, pro- 
moted. 

63d Regt. Lieut. R. M. C. Pollock to 
be Interp. and Quarterm. vice Bignell, 
removed. 

64¢h Regt. Lieut. F. Candy to be Adj. 
vice Pollock, removed ; Lieut. W. Bignell 
to be Interp. and Quarterm. vice Davies, 
promoted. ; 

65th Regt. Brey. Capt. G. J. B. John- 
ston to be Interp. and Quarterm. vice 
Grant, removed. 

66th Regt. Brev. Capt. J. Grant to be 
Interp. and Quarterm. vice Johnston, re- 
moved. 

67th Regt. Brev. Capt. R. S. 
to be Adj. vice Thoresby. 

68th Regt. Lieut. C. Marshall to be 
Adj. vice Phillips, removed. 

Purneah Prov. Batt. Lieut. J. Gra- 
ham, 50th N. I. to be Adj. vice Colnett, 
promoted. 

Chittagong Prov. Batt. Lieut. G. F. 
Vincent, &th N. I. to be Adj. vice Clark - 
son, promoted. 

June 22.—Lieut. J. S. Pitts, Ist Europ. 
Regt. to be Adj.; Lient. T. E. Soady, 3d 
Regt. N. 1. to be ditto ; Lieut. V. Wood, 
10th Regt. N. E. to be ditto ; Lieut. W. 
Douglas, 20th Regt. N. I. to be ditto ; 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) G. Oliphant, 22d 
Regt. N. [. to be Interp. aud Quarterm. ; 
Lieut. R. Colebrooke, 27th Regt. N. L. to 
be Adj.; Lieut. J. Gibbs, 42d Regt. N. 1. 
to be ditto; Lieut. H. Macintesh, 44th 
Regt. N. I. to be ditto; Lieut. H. W. 
Bellew, 56th Regt. to be Interp. and 
Quarterm.; Lient. and Brevet Capt. ‘T. 
Webster, 59th N.I. to be Adj. — July 
6. Maj. Biggs to assume command of Ist 
Batt. of Artillery at Agra.—8. Maj.'Tapp 
to be Member of the Geneml Invaliding 
Committee at Allahabad.—10. Lieut. F. 
Hewitt to be Interp. and Quarterm. 33d 


N. 


hillips 


PROMOTIONS, 


Fort William, June \0.— The under- 
mentioned Officers, Cadets of the 2d and 


















3d classes of 1808, are promoted to the 
rank of Capt. by Brevet :— 
Lieut. G. Mavor 19th Regt, N. 1. 
W. H. Whinfield 30th 
J.H. Mackinlay 63d 
T. Berkett.... 6th 
V. L. Palmer .. 50th 
©. Phillips .... 56th 
W. B. Girdlestone 46th 





N. Campbell .... 2ist 
: R. Kent. ....e+06 12th 
q W. H. Earle...... 39th 
K A, M‘Kinnon .... 42d 
; Fe W. Sage ..... see 44th 
4 J.J. Hamilton... 23d 
, ‘ H. Goldie.....+e« 47th 
° 'T’. Webster ...... 59th 
. R. Low. ..... evee 35th 
’ N. Stewart ...... Ith 
: H. Carter...... +» 10th 
: y B. Provis........ 26th 
J. Macintosh, .... 49th 
y T. Ward ........ 45th 
W. P. Welland. .. 55th 
4 T. W. Incell...... 29th 
’ W. Ramsey ...... 4st 
: C, 'Thoresby,..... 68th 
ti J. Bedford ...... 48th 
; J. Tomlinson .... G6lst 
’ J.J. Tillotson,... 2d 
° J.R. Aire........ 64th 
* T. Lamb..... « «o 12th 
- W.E. B. Leadbeater 53d 
| J. M‘Laren...... 16th 
“x W. H. Sleeman ,. Ist 
e- H. L. Barnett .... 46th 
C. Coventry....... 32d 
ps S. Walker. ...... 7th 
™ A. Durie ........ 15th 
m R. S. Brownrigg.. 15th 
| G. H. Johnstone,, 27th 
“¢ AS” ee 3d Light Cavalry 
ut, Capt, A. F. Richmond 33d Regt. N. L 
F Oe Me #4545 cde . Ist 
. ‘T. Haslam....... 40th 
4 R. A. Stedman ,, 7th Light Caval. 
” L. H. Smith....,. 6th 
jd REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 
dy Fort William.—July 3. Cornet R. W. 
vV. Hogg to do duty with Ist Light Caval. at 
0; Sultanpore ; Ens. F. E. Smith, J. P. Far- 
md quharson, H. Wilson, P. Hopkins, G. D. 
3 Harvey, R. E. Blackburn, T. F. Flemyng, 
, to H. Becher, and R. Hill, to do duty with 
vf 2d Europ. Regt. at Dinapore.—6. Lieut. 
ith Bignell, 64th Regt. and Lieut. Pollock, 
WwW. 63d Regt. permitted to ‘eye, Corps ; 
nd Lieuts. Bignell and Pollock to be Interp. 
. 2 and Quarterms. to above Regts.—10. 
uly Lieut. Gen. D. Castro, and Lieut. Col. 
Ist P. 'T. Comyn, posted to 53d N. |. vice 
app Lieut. Col. Com. W. H. Perkins, and 
ing Lieut. Col W. H. Wood, removed to 2d 
FB Europ. Regt. 
33a 


FURLOUGHS. 
Fort William, June 9. Lieut. G. Brit- 
ten, 62d Regt, N. [. to Europe, for one 
year, without pay, on urgent private 
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affairs.—July 3. Capt. J. Bonrdieu, 434 
N. ]. to Europe, on sick certificate.- 





MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

ort St. George.—July 23. Lieut. Col. 
J. Limond to be Acting Commandant of 
Artillery, with a seat at the Militar 
Board ; Lieut. G. O’Comel is appointec 
to the temporary charge of the Arsenal 
of Fort St. George.— 30. Lieut. ‘T. M. 
Jolmston to be Adj. to the 2ist Regt. N. 
I. vice Cuppage—Ang. 3, Lient. Col. J. 
Knowles to the command of Villore, 
during the absence of Col. Fraser on 
other duty.—6. Col. H. Fraser, of the 
Infantry, to command the Division of 
Madras Troops on Foreign Service at 
Rangoon ; Capt. J. Kitson, 23d L. Inf. to 
be Brig. Major to Col. Fraser; Lieut. 
Col. F. W. Wilson, 2d Regt. N. I. to com- 
mand the Rifle Corps, vice Knowles ; 
Lieut. C. Evans, 25th Regt. N. I. to be 
Fort Adjutant at Trichinopoly, vice Mor- 
gan; Lieut. D. H. Eaton, 2d Regt. N. [. 
to be Adj. vice James, promoted; Lieut. 
W. Johnston, 20th Regt. N. I. to be Adj. 
vice Gordon, deceased; Lieut. and Brey. 
Capt. A. M‘Leod, 43d Regt. N. I. to be 
Quarterm. Interp. and Paym. vice Lind- 
say, deceased ; Sub-Assist. Commissary 
Gen, Lieut. W. N. Burns, to be Deputy 
Ass. Commiss. Gen, until farther orders ; 
Lieut: T. Rooke, }2th Regt. N. 1. to be 
Sub-Ass. Commis. Gen. vice Watkins ; 
Lieut. J. S. K. Biscoe, Lith Regt. N. 1. 
to be a Sub-Ass. Com. Gen. vice Harris. 
—10. Lient. E. Dyer, 46th Regt. N. [. as 
Ass. inthe Adj. Gen. Depart. vice Biscoe. 
—28. Capts. A. Wilson, 10th Regt. N. I. 
to be Brig. Maj. to the bst Brig. of Inf. on 
foreign service, vice Evans; Lieut. J. V. 
Brown, Ist. Europ. Regt. to be Quarterm. 
interp. and Paym. to complete the Esta- 
blishment; Lieut. St. John B. French to 
be Quarterm. Interp. and Paym. of 2d 
Europ. Regt. vice Robertson, deceased ; 
Lieut. W. M. Lally, Lith Regt. N. [. to 
be Adj. vice Bescoe ; Lieut. J. Wallaceto 
be Adj. and Lieut.; R. Codrington to be 
Quarterm. Int. and Paym, te the 46th 
Regt. N. IL. 


PROMOTIONS, 
Fort St. George, July 20. 


15th Regt. N. I. Sen. Lient. and Brev. 
Capt. A. Sibbald to be Capt. and Sen. 
Ens. ; A. M‘Nair to be Lieut. vice Rand, 
deceased, dated July 12, 1424; Cadet H. 
T. Ogilvie, of the Infantry, is promoted 
to Eusign, date to be settled hereatter. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
dets are admitted on the Establishment, 
and promoted to Eus., date to be settled 
hereafter : 

Messrs. W. Biddle, W. G. Cotes, R. H. 
Robertson, J. O’Brien, R. 'T. Wilbank, 
C. G. Hurrell, H, M. Prichard, J, R. 
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Savage and C. Taylor; date of arrival 
July 19, 1824. 

July 23.—20¢h Regt. N. 1. Sen. Ensign 
W. Shelley to be Lieut. vice Gordon, de- 
ceased, dated July 17, 1424, 

27.—2d Regt. N. J. Sen. Lieut. and 
Brey. Capt. J.P. James to be Capt. and 
Sen. Ens. ; M. Beauchamp to be Lieut. 
vice Poile, deceased, dated July 15, 14624. 

42d Regt. N. 1. Sen. End. J. Fitzgerald 
to be Lieut. vice ‘Thompson, deceased, 
dated July 16, 1824. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
dets for Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, 
are admitted on the Establishment, and 

romoted to the rank of Cornet, 2d 
ieut. and Eus. respectively ; dates to be 
to be settled hereatter : 

Mr. J. Oakley for Cavalry; Messrs. G. 
A. Goldingham, S. S. Trevor, J. W. 
Croggan, aud N. H. Fish, for Artillery ; 
Messrs. W. Russell, R. Sheriff, J. C. 
Dardel, and E. V. P. Halloway, for In- 
fantry, date of arrival July 28. 

Aug. 3.—8¢h Regt. N. 1. Sen. Lieut. R. 
Smith to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. F. Da- 
niell to be Lieut. vice Friswell, deceased, 
dated June 20, 1824. 

42d Regt. N. I. Sen. Ens. J. E. B. 
Shaw to be Lieut. vice Lindsay, deceased, 
dated June 9, 1824. . 

26th Regt, N. J, Sen. Ens. 'T. Maynor 
to be Lieut. vice Jones, deceased, dated 
June 20, 1224. 

13.—2d Reg. N. J. Sen. Lieut. H. 
Dowker to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign EF. 
Apthrop to be Lieut. vice Pell, deceased, 
dated July 15. 

eth Regt. N.J. Sen. Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. W. Low to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. 
J. Dewes to be Licut. vice Isacke, killed 
in action, dated July 3, i824. 

29th Regt. N. J. Sen. Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. R. Cooke to be Capt. and Sen. 
Ens.; R. Hurlock to be Lieut. vice Hume, 
deceased, dated Ang. 7, 1824. 

17.—Jnfantry. Sen, Maj. J. S. Fraser, 
from_ 35th Regt. N. 1. to be Lieut. Col. 
vice Smythe, deceased, dated Aug. 15, 
1824, 

35th Regt. N. I. Sen. Capt. J. Mallan- 
daine to be Maj. Sen. Lieut. and Brev, 
Capt.; E. E. Bruce to be Capt. and Senior 
Ens. ; W. E. Brooshooft to be Lieut. vice 
Fraser, promoted, dated Aug. 15, 1824. 

28.—Ist Regt. L. C. Sen. Cornet W. H. 
Clifford to be Lieut. vice Humffreys, de- 
ceased, dated Aug. 15, 1824. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St. George.—July 23. Messrs. G. 
Beetson and R. Lindsay are hegeinees as 
Assistant Surgeons on this Establish- 
ment, to do duty under the Garrison 
Surgeon of Fort St. George.---30. Vete- 
rinary Surgeon-J. Steveuson, from the 
Horse Brig. of Artillery, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Veterinary Establishment 
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of Arcot, vice Erratt, deceased. --- Ang. 
3. A. F. M‘Lauglan, M.D. admitted an 
Assistant Surgeon, and appointed to do 
duty under the Garrison Surgeon of Ma- 
sulipatam.---6. Ass. Surg. 'T. Thornton, 
M.D., appointed to the charge of the 2d 
European Regt. 

Aug. 17,---The following appointments 
of Sub Ass. Surgeons are dered, viz. 

B. Figrado to the Garrison of Seringa- 
yatam, vice Almeida, pensioned; ---- 
Jallas to the Department of the Super- 
intending Surgeon at the Presidency ; 
and ‘I’. De Cruz to the Garrison of Poo- 
namallee.---24. Ass. Surg. G, Wilson to 
be Garrison Ass. at Vellore. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plains.— 
July 12. Lieut. J. Hill, 24th Regt. N. 1. 
to the Rifle Corps.—i3. Lieut. M. G. 
Fitzgerald, 41st Regt. N. I. to the Rifle 
Corps ; Ensign T.D. Roberts, at his own 
request, from 37th to 30th Regt. N. L— 
17. Lieut. Col. Commandant E. Board- 
man, from 29th to 45th Regt. N. L.; 
Lieut. Col. Commandant W.Muuro, from 
45th to 29th Regt. N.1.; Ensign J. Bean, 
at his own request, from Ist European 
Regt. to 15th Regt. N. L.; Eusign S. Bay- 
ley, at hisown reds, from 25th to 26th 
Regt. N.1.—22. Ensign C. Rowlandson, 
46th Regt. N.L. todo duty with 32d Regt. 
N.1.; Ensign W. Elvey, recently arrived, 
to do duty with Ist Regt. N, 1. at Palave- 
ram; Ensign H. A. Holcombe, recently 
arrived, to do duty with 10th Regt. N. 1. 
and join the Depot at Poonamallee ; En- 
sign E. H. Atkinson, at his own request, 
from Ist to 19th Regt. N.I.; Ensign 
N. Burrard, at his own request, from, 
19th to Ist Regiment N. 1.—27. Lieut. 
J.T. Baldwin, of the Artillery, from 2d to 
Ist Batt.—Aug. 4. Lieut. Col. Command- 
ant G. Wahab, from 34th Regt. N. I. to 
20th Regt. N. 1.3; Lieut. Gen. and Col. 
T. Bowser, from 20th to 38th Regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. Gen. and Col. W. Kinsey from 2d 
to 29th Regt. N.1.; Lieut? Col. Com- 
mandant W. Munro, from 29th to 2d 
Regt. N.1.; Major C. Ferrier, 43d Regt. 
N.1., Major A. Balmain, 7th Regt. N. I. 
and Capt. Wallen, 34th Regt. N.1. will 
relieve Major Bell, C.B. of H.M. 48th 
Foot, Capt. Coyle, 26th Regt. N. 1. and 
Capt. Jourdan, 10th Regt. N. I. as Mem- 
bers of the General Court Martial assem- 
bled in Fort St. George, of which Col. 
Hewitt, C. B. is President—9. Corneg 
J. Oakly to do duty with 2d Regt. L. C.; 
Ensign R. Shirreff to do duty with 2ist 
Regt. N.L.; Ensign H. Wakeman to do 
duty with 20th Regt. N.I. 


MEDICAL POSTINGS, 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain. 
Aug. 4. Assist. Surgeon D, Vertue to 




















33d Regt. N. 1.---6. Ass, Surg. 'T. Thorn- 
ton, M.D. to the Details of the 2d Ku- 
ropean Regt. | 


ADJUSTMENT OF RANK, 


Fart St. George.---Aug. 6. Lieut. K. A. 
M‘Leay, 26th Regt. N. J. to rank from 
10th Sept. 1823, vice Blenkensop, de- 
ceased.---13. Captain J. P. James, and 
Lieut. M. Beauchamp, 2d Regt. N. 1. to 
take rank from I July 1824. 


FURLOUGHS, 


Fort St. George.—July 16. Lieut. Col. 
Commandant W. Munro, to Europe, 
on sick certificate; Lieut. J. Sandys, 
to Eurone, on ditto.---20. Lieuts. and 
Brevet Capts. F. W. Morgan, of Ist, and 
J. P. dames of 2d Regt. N.1. to Europe, 
on ditto.---23. Lieut. Col. A. Andrews, 
C. B. 2th Regt. N. I. to China, on ditto. 
---27. Ensign W. Grant, 2d European 
Regt. to Europe, on ditto.---Aug. 6. Capt. 
A. Cooke, 36th Regt. N. 1. to Europe, on 
sick certificate; Eusign P. Mellish, 44th 
Regt. N. 1. on Farlough to Europe, for 
one year.---10. Lieut. Col. Commandant 
J. L. Lushington, C. B. Ist Regt. L. C. to 
Kurope, on Furlough.---26. Surgeon J. 
Dean, to Europe, on Furlough, so soon as 
his services can be dispensed with at 
Rangoon; Capt. ©. BE. Duckenfield, to 
Europe, on sick certificate. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 


Fort St. George, June 1%, 1824.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to notify in General Orders, that all Eu- 
ropeans (men or women) who may be 
found guilty of supplying liquor to Euro- 
pean soldiers without authority, will be 
sent to England, 


COURTS MARTIAL. 


ON ENSIGN O'HALLORAN AND LIBUT. C. 
STUART, H.M, 691h Foor. 


Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, 10th 
August, 1824. 


His Exc. Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell is 
leased to publish to the army, the follow- 
ing extracts from the proceedings of a 

neral court-martial held at Fort St. 
jeorge, 23d July 1824, which court mar- 
tial was composed of the following offi- 
cers : 
eee ee Hewitt, C.B., 32d, 


Members.—Lieut. Col. Com.Boardman, 
45th N.I.; Lieut. Col. Com. G. Wahab, 
38th’ N. [.; Lieut. Col. Walker, C. B, 
H.M. 54th regt. ; Lieut. Col. Parlby, 30th 
N.I.; Lieut. Col. Pearse, Horse Brig.; 
Major Bell, C. B., H. M. 48th regt.; 
Major Martin, 8th L.C.; Major Swayne, 
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25th N. J.; Major J. Bell, 9th N. 1.5 
Capt. Cox, I. M. 54th regt. ; Capt.Jour- 
dan, 10th N. [.; Capt. ‘ole, 28th N. 1; 
Capt. Mandilhon, H. M. ddth regt. ; and 
Capt. Peake, 22d N. L. 

Crime.—*' Ensign O'Halloran, H. M. 
69th regt. of foot, placed in arrest by 
order of his Exe. Gen. Sir Alex. Camp- 
bell, on the following charge : 

** For having in His Exe. Gen. Sir 
Alex. Campbell's office, in Fort St. 
George, on the 9th instant, made use of 
violent and jnsulting language to Major 
Leslie, H.M. 69th regt., his superior 
officer.”” 

Head-quarters, Madras, 22d July, 1824. 

Finding und Sentence-—‘* The court 
finds the prisoner, Ensign O'Halloran, 
H. M. Goth regt. of foot, guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, does there- 
fore in virtue of the articles of war, esta- 
blished for the better government of H. 
N.’s forces, adjudge him to be placed 
next below Ensign Thomson, H. Ne 69th 
regt.”’ 

Disapproved. 
(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, Gen., 
Commander- in-Chief, 


His Exc. cannot allow the publication 
of asentence, so inadequate to a crime of 
such magnitude, without the expression 
of his entire disapprobation. 

His Exe. Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell is 
also pleased to publislz to the army, the 
following extracts from the proceedings 
of a general court-martial held at Fort 
St. George, on the 2d day of August, 
1824, which court-martial was composed 
of the abovementioned officers, 

Crime.—* Lieut. Charles Stuart, H. M. 
69th regt. of foot, placed in arrest by 
order of His Exe. Gen. Sir Alex. Camp- 
bell, on the following charges : 

ist. “* For having replied to an official 
letter, under date 17th instant, addressed 
to him, by order of the officer command- 
ing the depdt at Poonamallee, in terms 
highly disrespectful and insubordmate. 

2d. ** For contumacionsly persisting in 
the expressions used in the aforesaid 
letter, |7th instant, after having been told 
by the Fort-Adjt. to withdraw the offen- 
sive communication, and forward another 
of a different tendency.” 

Head-quarters, Madras, 22d July, 1824. 

Finding and Sentence —* The court 
finds the prisoner, Lient. Stuart, guilty of 
the charges preferred against him, and 
does, therefore, in virtue of the articles 
of war, established for the better govern- 
ment of H. M.’s forces, sentence him to 
be placed next below Lieut. Sargent, 
H. M. 69th regt., date of rank l4th Sep- 
tember, | 823." 

Disapproved. 
(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, Gen., 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Circumstances have occurred to pre- 
Y 
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vent His Exe, Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell 
from re-assembling the above courts- 
martial, and it only remains for him 
to pronounce his disapprebation of the 
sentence, and to dissolve the court. 

Lieut. Stuart has been found guilty of 
using highly disrespectful and insubordi- 
nate language, ina letter addressed to his 
immediate commanding officer, Capt. Ed- 
wards, and for contumaciously persisting 
in such conduct. For this crime, so sub- 
versive of military discipline and the 
well-being of the service, he is sentenced 
to be placed one step lower in the list of 
lieutenants, a sentence, under any cir- 
cumstance, inadequate to the crime ; but 
in the present case not involving the 
slightest punishment; for besides the 
officer next below whom the prisoner is 
placed, having gone to England for the 
avowed purpose of being placed on half- 

ay, the eight junior lieutenants of the 

9th regt. will, on their arrival in Eng- 
land, be reduced to the same state, thus 
rendering it immaterial to Lieut. Stuart, 
whether he is for the present to be junior 
of that rank, or vanling one higher on 
the list. 

His Exc. Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell 
trusts, that had an opportunity been 
afforded-him of pointing out these cir- 
cumstances to the members of the court- 
martial, they would, on revision, have 
passed a sentence commensurate to the 
serious offence of which the prisoner has 
been convicted. 

His Exc. takes this occasion of promul- 
gating to the army, that if courts-martial 
composed as this was, principally of se- 
nior officers, will not support their own 
authority by duly estimating such trans- 
gressions, and marking them by adequate 
punishments, they must not look to him 
for aid. His exertions must prove in- 
effectual, and his interference unne- 
cessary, when even the appeal to such 
tribunals is, as in the present case, 
futile and unavailing; these remarks 
apply equally to the court-martial on 
Ensign O'Halloran. 

The sentences awarded to Ensign 
O’Halloran and to Lieut. Stuart, of the 
69th regt., are remitted, and those officers 
will return to their duty ; his Exe. consi- 
dering it less injurious to the service that 
crime should go unpunished, than that 
he should sanction what is held up as a 
punishment, though in fact only au eva- 
sion of acquittal. 


BOMBAY. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castle. —June 21. Lieut. Ay 
M. D. Elder to be adj. vice Steward, 
dated June 7; Lieut. J. Watts, 2d Europ. 
reg., to be quarterm., vice Oshorne, do. ; 
Lieut. J. Majoribanks, 3d.N. I., to com 
maud Candeish Local Bat,—July 29, Ens. 
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Hebord, 5th reg. N.1., to be Mahratta 
interp. to 6th reg., dated June 7, 1824; 
Ensign H. Wood, Sth reg., to act as od 
interp. to 6th reg., N. I.; Lieutenant G. 
M‘Can, lth reg. N. 1., to be Mahratta 
interp. to that reg.; Ensign W. Lang, 
2ist reg. N. L., as Mahratta and Hin- 
doostanee interp. to 1st Europ. reg., dated 
June 7, 1824.; Ensign G. M‘Donnell, 
12th reg. N. I., to be interp. in Hin- 
doostanee to H. M, 4th Light Dragoons, 
dated June 21, 1824. 


Native Force. 


lst Gren. Regt. Lieut. T. R. Billamore 
to be adj., vice Rollings removed ; Lieut. 
T. Clibborn to be interp. in Hindoostanee 
and quartm., vice ‘Teasdale, removed to 
2d Gr, regt. 

2d Gr. Regt. Lieut. W. Rollings to be 
adj., vice Billamore removed ; Lieut. H. 
C. Teasdale to be interp. in Hindoostanee, 
vice Clibborn pce 

3d Regt. Lieut. C. Johnson to be adj., 
vice M‘Cullum promoted and removed. 

6th Regt. Lieut. W. V. Hewett to be 
adj., vice Aitchison promoted. 

7th Regt. Lieut. G. St. Barbe Brown 
to be interp. in Hindoostanec aud quartm., 
vice Brown removed. 

9th Regt. Lieut. O. Boole to be adj., 
vice Peyton removed; Lieut. John A, 
Crosby to beinterp.in Hindoostanee and 
quartm., vice Brown removed. 

10th Regt. Lieut. J. C. Peyton to be 
adj., vice Farquharson promoted and re- 
moved ; Lieut. J. D. Brown to be interp. 
in Hindoostanee and quarterm., vice 
Crosby removed. 

11th Regt. Lieut. J. E. Parsons to be 
adj., vice Jackson removed. 

Lien Regt. Lieut. G. W. Oakes to be 
interp. in Hindoostanee and quartm. 

15th Regt. Lieut. B. M*Mahon to be 
adj., vice [redell promoted. 

16th Regt. Lieut. G. T. Penley to be 
adj., vice M‘Mahon removed. 

17th Regt. Lieut. H. M‘Can to be in- 
terp. in Hindoostanee and quartin., vice 
Simpson promoted. 

19th Regt. Lieut. John Swanson to be 
adj., vice Nixon promoted. 

2ist Regt. Lieut. A. Lighton to be adj., 
vice Clarke promoted and removed; 
Lieut. W. Wyllie to be interp. in Hin- 
doostanee and quartm., vice Noton re- 
moved. 

22d Regt. Lieut. H. J. Parkinson to be 
adj., vice Lighton removed ; Lieut. W. 
Noton to be interp. in Hindoostanee and 
Mahratta and quartm., vice Wyllie re- 
moved. 

21th Regt. Lieut. J. Outram to be adj., 
i Allen who resigns. 

Sapt. Gallwey, Ist bat. 5th N.I. toact as 
Ags. Sup. of Bazars, atSholapore, on de- 
poy of Maj. Lamy, Mar. 12.—July 30. 
uieut. Bell, Auditor General’s Office, to 
succeed late Lieut. Hall as Ist Assist. 
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from July 13; Lieut. A. Johnson, 17th 
N. 1. to succeed Lieut. Bell as 2d Assist. 
—31. Capt. Simpson to discharge duties 
of Assist. Quarm. Gen. with Guicowar 
Subsidiary force during absence of Capt. 
Morse ; Lieut. Col. Salter to take charge 
of Brigade at Sholapore, during absence 
of Lieut. Col. ihecsell ou duty at Poonah. 

Aug. 5.—Lieut. Stack, of N.C. and at 
present Extra Assist. to Resident at Nag- 
pore, to succeed to a vacany in Nagpore 
Auxiliary. Horse. —23. Lieut. J. E. Lang, 
to be Adj. vice Swainson, dated Aug. 15, 


PROMOTIONS, 


gy | Castle.—July 2. 6th Regt. N.1, 
Ens. 'T’. Ridout, to be Lieut. vice Gibson, 
deceased. 

17.—19th N.J. Lieut. G. Whyte, to be 
Capt.,and Ens. H. Jacob to be Lieut., in 
iu succession to Plaisted deceased. 

24th NJ. Ens. E. M‘Earle to be Lieut. 
vice Hall deceased. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Bombay Castle-—June 29. Mr. W. B. 
Taylor, to be an Assistant Surgeon.— 
July 12, Mr. W. Bird, to be Ist. Nat. 
Hosp. Assist. for the Ahmedneghur Local 
Batt.—19. Ass. Surgeon, I’. Stewart, to be 
Assist. Garrison Surgeon, at Surat, vice 
Pringle.—26. Mr, A. Moutgomery, to be 
an Assist. Surgeon.—Sept. 2. Assist. Sur- 

eon, J. G. Stuart, to be Surgeon at 

binedabad, vice Law ; and Mr. J. Howi- 
son to succeed. Mr, Stewart as Surgeon 
to the Zillah of Kairah. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Bombay Castle.—July 2. Cadets for the 
Engineers, cavalry and infantry (in Lists, 
No. 3, of 1822, and No. 1, of 1823) are 
posted permanently to regiments as 
follow:— * 

Engineers. 1st Lieuts. J. 8S. Grant, and 
W. Harris, to Engineers. 

Cavalry. Lieuts. D.C. F. Scott, to 3d 
regt.; W. A. Crawford, Ist do.; C.R. 
Babington, 3d do,; W. Vardon, Ist do.; 
Gi. Rowley, 2d do. ; W. R. Smith, 3d do. ; 
A. W. B. Fitzroy, Ist do; W.'Trevalyan, 
2d do.; W.J. Ottley, 3d do. 
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Infantry. Ensigns P. J. Vaillant, 13th 
N.I.; W. C. Manesty, 8th do.; J. Young, 
20th do.; ‘I’. W. Gardiner, 2ist do.; G. 
Tollemache, 13th do. ; G. Clarkson, 12th 
do.; J. Davidson, 2d Europ. Regt.; H. 
Aston, 10th N.L.; S, Landon, 16th do. ; 
A Goldie, 17th do.; H. A. K. Chris- 
topher, 2d or Gr. do.; D. E. Miles, 19th 
N.I.; T. D. Fallon, 7th do.; A. F. Wade, 
18th do.; J. C. Anderson, 24th do.; P. 
Henessey, 6th do. ; W. Long, 8th do. ; D. 
Malcolm, 3d do.; F. C. Hall, 4th do.; G. 
Pope, 22d do. ; S. C. Baldwin, 20th do. ; 
J. Skelton, 14th do.; H.C. Cole, 11th 
do.; E. Whichelo, 2!st do.; J. E. Car- 
mal 13th do.; J. A. A. Eckford, Ist 

turop. Regt. ; R. Colquhoun, Sth N.1.; 
J.B. Rind, 12th do.; E.H. Ramsay, 15th 
do.; H. Stiles, 2d Europ. Regt.; W. 
Purves, 9th N.I.; J. Malony, 10th do. ; 
E. P. Del’Hoste, 6th do. ; 1. Foulerton, 
Ist. Gr. N.I.; R. C. Curry, 17th N.1.;— 
16, Lieut. D. M. Scoble, 13th N. I., and 
Lieut. A. Bradford, 14th do. ; permitted 
to exchange corps. 

Ens. G. S. Brown, 15th N.I., and Ens. 
J. Chesshyre, 16th do., permitted to ex- 
change corps. 

Ens. E. H. Ramsay, 15th N.I. trans- 
ferred to 2d. Europ. Regt. as junior Ens. ; 
and Ens. J. Davidson removed from 2 
Europ. Regt. aud posted junior Ens. to 
15th N. I. 

Aug. 9.—Lieut. J. C.Lascelles, Ist N.T. 
and Lieut. C. H. Teasdale, 2d N.I., per- 
mitted to exchange corps. 

Lieut. H. W. Pauget, 9th N.1., and 
Lieut. R. Meldrum, 10th N.I., permitted 
to exchange corps. 

Lieut. G. Moore, 24th N. I., and Lieut. 
J. Outram, 25th N.I., permitted to ex- 
change c orps. 

FURLOUGH. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 28.—Ass. Surgeon 
C. Mactavish, 24th Regt. N. 1, to 
Europe for recovery of health. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay Castle, July 2.—Senior Mid+ 
shipman T. B. Davis, to be 2d Lieut, vice 
Gorely, deceased, dated 22 May. 


KING’s FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the London Gazettes.) 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS. 


BENGAL. 

16th Light Dragoons. W. V. Jillard, 
Gent.to be Cornet,by purchase; vice Stew- 
art, who retires, dated 6 January 1425. 

14th Foot. Hospital Assistant G. Evers 
to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Trigge, 
promees in 6th Foot, dated 23 Decem- 
per 1824, 


MADRAS. 


89th Foot. Capt. E. G. Smith, from 
half-pay 34th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
W. A. Steele, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference, dated 23 Dec. 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

47th Foot. Lieut. W. Siborn, from half- 
pay Yth Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Mair, appointed to 62d Foot, dated 11 
November 1424. 

67th Foot, Hospital Assistant A. Cum- 
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ming to be Assistant Surgeon, vice 
French, promoted in 49th Foot, dated 
23 December 1824. 

CEYLON, 

45th Foot. E. W. Lascelles, Gent. to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Hope, 
appointed to lst Foot, dated 23 Decem- 
ber 1824, 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. Col. H. F. Muller, 
from half-pay Ist Foot, to be Lieutenaut 
Colonel, vice Sullivan, appoiuted to 6th 
Foot, dated 6 January 1625. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


6th Foot, Assistant Surgeon S. Hood, 
from half-pay 86th Foot, to be Assistant 
Surgeon, dated 23 December 1824, 

5oth Foot. Lieut. C. W. Sievewright, 
from half-pay of Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieutenant, vice M. Forlong, who ex- 
changes, recciving the difference, dated 
23 December 1824. 





[From the India Gazettes.) 





BENGAL, 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Caleulta, June 3.—The following Ex- 
peditionary Orders by Sir A. Campbell, 
K. C. B. Brivadier General, in command 
of the Force at Rangoon, are confirmed, 
viz. 

Rangoon.—May 14. Paym. C. Grimes, 
13th Foot, to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General to the Force. The Governor 
General m Council has been pleased to 
fix the allowance at the rate established 
in Bengal. July 10. Lieut. Col. Morrison 
ot 44th Regt. to be Brigadier General on 
the Chittagong Frontier. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Fort William, June 16. 


54th Foot. Lieut. R. Woodgate to be 
Captain by Brevet, dated 27 Oct. 1823. 

7 th Foot. Lieut. W. Webster to be 
Captain by Brevet, dated June 4, 18624. 

th Light Dragoons. Captain Gerard 
S. Moore, from half-pay 65th Foot, to 
be Captain, vice Michael Kirby, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference, 19th 
April 1823.—Cornet Matthew Chitty 
Downes St. Quintin, to be Licutenant 
by purchase, vice Coney, promoted in the 
17th Light Dragoons, 8th Jan. 1424.— 
Harry Shakespear Philips, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice St. Quintin, 
&th January 1624. 

llth Light Dragoons. Cornet Robert 
Hare to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Partridge, whose appointment has not 
taken place, 30th October 1423.—William 
Henry Warrington, to be Cornet, without 
purchase, vice Partridge, who resigns, 
29th January 1824. 

13th Light Dragoons, Cornet Arthur 
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Alexander Dalzell to be Lieutenant, b 
ae vice Hislop, who retires 5t 
‘ebruary 1624.—Eusign Thomas Frederic 
Hart, from the 63d Foot, to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Dalzell, 5th Feb. 1624. 
—Veterinary Surgeon John Schroeder, 
from the 3d Light Dragoons, to be Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, vice Constant, who ex- 
changes, 5th Feb. 1624. 

16th Light Dragoons. Lieutenant John 
Vincent, from the 59th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Macdougall, who exchanges, 
12 May 1823.—Sub-Lieut. Thomas Brett, 
from the 2d Life Guards, to be Cornet, 
vice Williams, who exchanges, 22 De- 
cember 1823. 

lst Foot. Lieut. Richard Bennett, from 
half-pay 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice J. Clayton Cowell, who exchanges, 
8th January 1624, 

13th Foot. Capt. Robert Joseph Deb- 
nam, from the 66th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Ellard, who exchanges, Ist Jan. 1824. 
—Ensign Edward Pearson, from the 92d 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Shawe, who 
exchanges, 29 Jan. 1624. 

14th Foot. Lieut. John Liston, from 
the 38th Foot, to be Lieutenaut, vice 
Ware, who exchanges, 23 May 1823. 

20th Foot. Brevet Col. John Forster 
Fitzgerald, from the 60th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice Bunbury, who 
exchanges, 5th Feb. 1624.—Capt. John 
Byrne, from the 35th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Gethin, appointed to the 96th Foot, 
20 Jan. 1824. 

To be Licutenants—Lieut. Richard 
Charch, from halt pay 31st Foot, vice 
Kidman, appointed to the 96th Foot, 4th 
February 1624.—Ensign Edmund Maysey 
Wigley, from the 82d Foot, by purchase, 
vice Lord Edward Hay, promoted, 5th 
Feb. 1424.—Ensign Duncan Darroch, to 
be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice 
Robinson, deceased, 25th Jan. 1823.— 
Richard Tasker Furlong, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Darroch, 25 Jan. 1823. 

30h Foot. Lieut. Walter Foster Ker, 
from half-pay 23d Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Ouseley, appointed to the 96th Foot, 
5th Feb. 1624. 

38th Foot. Lieut. Robert Ware, from 
the 14th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Liston, who exchanges, 23 May 1823. 

41st Foot. Capt. Robert Brown, from 
the 24th Foot, to be Captain, vice Towns- 
hend, who exchanges, 29 Jan, 1824.— 
Lieut. Francis Dickson, from the 69th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Norman, 
who exchanges, 3d April 1823. 

44th Foot. Brevet Major J. Chilton L. 
Carter, to be Major without purchase, 
vice Gutherie, deceased, 5 June 1823, 

To be Captains without purchase — 
Lieut. Daniel Caulfield, vice O’Reilly, 
deceased, 26 May 1823.—Lieut Frederick 
Hemming, vice Carter, promoted, 6June 

23, 


823. 
To be Lieutenants.—Ensign Barrington 
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Browne, vice Caulfield, 26 May 1823.— 
Ensign Henry Dick Carr, vice Tesdina. 
5 June 1623.—Ensign Henry James Shaw, 
vice Sarjant, deceased, 6 dao ditto. 

To be Ensigns.—Hemsworth Usher, 
Gent. vice Browne, 26 May 1823.—Gore 
Browne, Gent. vice Carr, 14 Jan. 1824. 
—Henry Nixon, Gent. vice Shaw, 15 
ditto ditto. 

46th Foot. Surgeon Daniel O'Flaherty, 
from the 14th Light Dragoons, to be Sur- 
zeon, vice Forster, who exchanges, 22 
Jan. 1624.—Assistant Surgeon Richard 
Hewat, from half-pay 94th Foot, to be 
Assistant Surgeon, vice Robert Andrew 
M‘Munn, who exchanges, 10 ditto ditto. 

47th Foot. Ensign Angus John Millar 
to be Lieutenant, vice Keayes, deceased, 
17 June 1823.—Appleton Marshall Robin- 
son, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Millar, 
1 Jan. 1624.—Ensign and Adjutant Eu- 
genius M‘Carthy to have the rank of 
Lieutenant, 81 June 1423. 

48th Foot. Lieut. J. Marshall to be 
Captain by Brevet, dated 6 Aug. 1823,--- 
Lient. C. J. Vandermeullen to be Captain 
by Brevet, 20 Oct. 1623. 

59th Foot. Lieut. Alexander Macdou- 
gall, from the 16th Light Dragoons, to be 
Lientenaunt vice Vincent, who exchanges, 
12 May 1823, 

69th Foot, Lieut. John Smith to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Lane, 
deceased, 11 May 1823.—Lieut. William 
Norman, from the 41st Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Dickson, who exchanges, 
3 April ditto. 

87th Foot. Major Henry Browne to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, without purchase, 
vice Miller, deceased, 16 May 1823.— 
Brevet Major Henry C. Streatfield to be 
Major. vice Browne, ditto; Lieut. John 
Day to be Captain, vice Streatfield, ditto ; 
Ensign Lawrence W. Halstead to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Day, ditto. 

To be Ensign without purchase. Ni- 
cholas Milley Doyle, Gent. vice Halstead, 
15 Jan, 1824, 

EXCHANGE, 

Fort William, June 21.---Lieut. M. 
Schoof, 67th Foot, to be Lieutenant of 
30th Foot, vice Deene, who exchanges. 


BOMBAY. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle.---June 24. Ensign 
Child, 67th Foot, to act as Interpreter. 
July 6. Lieut. Sir K. Jackson, Bart. of 
4th Dragoons, to be an Extra Aide-de- 
Camp to the Hon. the Governor. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 
Distribution of His Majesty’s Forces 
throughout the British Empire. 
ENGLAND AND THE ISLANDs. 


Cuvairy, Ist Life Guards, Hyde Park 
Barracks; 2d Life Guards, Windsor ; 
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Royal Horse Guards, Regent’s Park Bar- 
racks ; Ist Dragoon Guards, Neweastle ; 
2d Ditto, Norwich; 2d Light Dragoons, 
Manchester; 3d Ditto, Coventry; 6th 
Ditto, York; 7th, Hounslow; 8th, Dor- 
chester; lith, Maidstone ; 12th, Brigh- 
ton; 14th, Exeter; and 17th, at Can- 
terbury. 

Infantry. \st Foot Guards, Ist Batta- 
lion, Westminster; 2d Ditto, Portman- 
street; 3d Ditto, Windsor; 2d Cold- 
stream, Ist Batt. Knightsbridge Barracks; 
2d Ditto, Mews, Charing-eross ; 3d Re- 
gimeut, 2d Batt. Tower, London; 2d 
Regiment of Foot, Chatham ; 7th, Man- 
chester; 8th, Plymouth; 17th, Hull; 
24th, Plymouth; 3lst, Gosport; 53d, 
Weedon; 57th, Chatham; oth, Ports- 
mouth ; 3d Royal Veteran Battalion, 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Sheerness; Ist 
Veteran Company, Chatham ; 2d, Isle of 
Man; Royal Waggon Train, Croydon: 


Royal Staff Corps, Hythe. 


SCOTLAND. 


Cavalry. 6th Dragoon Guards, Glas- 
gow ; and Ist Light Dragoons, Piershill. 

Infantry. 72d Regiment of Foot, Edin- 
burgh, 


IRELAND. 


Cavalry. 3d Dragoon Guards, Cahir ; 
4th, Dublin; 5th, Dundalk; 7th, New- 
bridge ; 9th Lancers, Dublin; l0th Hus- 
sars, Ballinrobe; 15th, Cork. 

Infantry, 3d Foot Guards, Ist Batt. 
Dublin; ist Regiment of Foot, Ist Batt. 
Castlebar ; 10th, Fermoy; Lith, Gork; 
15th, Cork; 19th, Limerick ; 22d, Dub- 
lin; 25th, Ennis; 26th, Tralee; 29th 
Kinsale ; 34th, Enniskillen; 39th, Butte- 
vant; 42d, Buttevant; 58th, Waterford : 
6lst, Limerick; 62d, Templemore; 63d, 
Naas; 65th, Birr; 66th, Boyle; 73d, 
Athlone ; 75th, Fermoy; 78th, Dublin, 
79th, Kilkenny; 84th, Clonmel; 86th; 
Newry; 88th, Dublin; Rifle Brigade, 
Ist Batt. Belfast ; 2d Batt. Dublin; Ist 
Royal: Veteran Battalion, Galway; 2d, 
Londonderry. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Infantry. 12th Regiment of Foot, Gib- 
raltar; 18th, Corfu; 23d, Gibraltar ; 
24th, Corfu ; 32d, Corfu; 36th, Corfu ; 
43d, Gibraltar ; 5ist, Cephalonia; 64th, 
Gibraltar ; 80th, Malta; 85th, Malta; 
90th, Zante; 94th, Gibraltar ; 95th, Malta, 


New Soutn WALES. 
3d Regiment of Foot, and 40th Regt, 


EAst INDIEs. 


Cavairy. 4th Light Dragoons, Bombay ; 
13th Lancers, Madras ; and 16th Lancers, 
Bengal. 

tie Ist Regt. of Foot, 2d Batt. 
— 13th, Bengal; ld4th, Bengal 

= 
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16th, Ceylon ; 20th, Madras; 30th, Ma- 
dras ; 38th, Bengal ; 4lst, Madras ; 44th, 
Bengal; 45th, Ceylon ; 46th, Madras; 
47th, Bombay ; 48th, Madras ; 54th, Ma- 
dras; 56th, Mauritius; 59th, Bengal ; 
67th, Bombay ; 69th, Madras ; 82d, Mau- 
ritius ; 83d, Ceylon; ¢7th, Bengal ; 89th, 
Madras. 
CryLon Corps—Ceylon. 
West INDIEs. 

Infantry. 4th Regiment of Foot, Do- 
minicaand Antigua; 5th, Dominica; 9th, 
Grenada; 2st, St. Vincent; 27th, De- 
merara ; 33d, Jamaica; 35th Barbadoes ; 
50th. Jamaica; 60th Regt, 2d Batt. Bar- 
badoes ; 77th, Jamaica; 91st, Jamaica ; 
93d, Barbadoes; Ist West India Regi- 





ment, Barbadoes; 2d Ditto, part in the 
West Indies ; 3d, ‘Trinidad. 


*» AMERICA. 


Infantry. 37th Regt. of Foot, Canada; 
52d, New Brunswick; 6¢éth, Quebec; 
70th, Montreal; 71st, Quebec ; 74th, 
Halifax; 76th, Canada; #!st, Halifax ; 
96th, Halifax; Royal Newfoundland Ve- 
teran Companies, Newfoundland. 


AFRICA. 


Infantry. 6th Regt. of Foot, Cape of 
Good Hope; 49th, Cape of Good Hope; 
55th, Cape of Good Hope ; 2d West India 
Regiment, part in Sierra Leone; Royal 
African Colonial Corps, Cape Coast 
Castle ; Cape Corps, Cape of Good Hope. 





BENGAL. 


- Births.—June 2. At Hownah, Mrs, J. 
Statham, of a daughter. 4 Mrs. M 
Jones, of a daughter. 5. At Agra, the 
lady of bo toa Taylor, of the Engineers, 
ofa daughter. 6. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. 
D’Rozario, of a daughter, 8. Mrs. Fis- 
son, jun., of adaughter. 9. Mrs. C. M. 
Hollingberry,ofason. July 10. At Agra, 
the lady of J. Fraser, Esq. Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 12. At Calcutta, 
Mrs Daw, of ason. 13. At Sylhet, the 
lady of Lieut. Thos. Fisher, Dep. Assist. 
Quart. Mast. Gen. of a daughter; at 
Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. C. King, 16th 
Lancers, of a daughter; Mrs. 'T. Ward, 
ofa daughter; Mrs. Wm. Soubise, of a 
son. 14. The lady of Lieut. Col. J. L. 
Stuart, 68th N. L., of ason ; at Allepay, 
the lady of Capt. R. Gordon, of a son. 
16. The lady of Capt. T. C. Watson, Fort. 
Adj. in Fort William, of a son. 17. Mrs. 
W. Ward, of a daughter; at Berham- 

re, the lady of Major Hackett, 47th 

- 1, ofason; at Sylhet, Mrs. J. Ble- 
chynden, of adaughter. 20. At Calcutta, 
the lady of the Rev. J. Hill, of a daugh- 
ter. 21. The wife of Mr. R. Arrowsmith, 
H. C. Marine, of a son; At Nattore, Mrs. 
A. H. J. Martyr, of a daughter; Mrs. 
R. Martindell, of a son; Mrs. T. Bason, 
of ason; at Calcutta, Mrs. M. Siret, of 
ason. At Serampore, Mrs L. D’Souza, 
of a daughter. 25. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. 
Roberts, of ason, 28. Mrs. C. Doucett, 
of adaughter. 29. At Calcutta, the lady 
of Mr. A. B. Fraser, of ason.—August 2. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Sakes, of a son; at 
Sylhet, the lady of W. J. Turguand, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 5. At Se- 
rampore, Mrs. J. Mendies, of a son.—9, 
At Calcutta, Mrs, C. C, Arratoon, of a 
son, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Marriages. —June 2. At Calcutta, Capt. 
J. Orchard, 1 Europ. Regt. to Miss M. 
Douglas, niece of Lieut. Col. J.L. Stuart. 
10. At Calcutta, Capt. Loder. 16th N. L., 
to Miss H. Sandley. 16. Mr. A. D’Cruz, 
to Miss S. Moore. 2%. At Dinapore, J. 
P. Maillard, Esq., to Miss S. Humphreys. 
July 17. At Caleutta, Mr. Mabert to 
Miss Ann Wilson. August 26. At Mee- 
rut, Lieut. W. Beckett, 9 Reg. N. I., to 
Ann, second daughter of Major R. Durie, 
lith Diagoons. 4, At Calcutta, the Rev. 
T. Reichardt, of the Church Missionary 
Society, to Miss M. E. Price. 5. At Cal- 
cutta, Mr. S. Sweeting, to Anna Maria, 
only daughter of the late B, Pratt, Esq., 
of Madras. 

Deaths:—June 1. At Masulipatam, 
Mr. H. Russell, Esq., of the Corps of En- 
gineers. 22. At Kishengunge, Assistant 
Surgeon A.Wyatt, 57th Reg. N.I. 25. At 
Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. J.R. Talbot, 
59th Reg. N.L . At Chittagong, Mr. 
R. Hitchens. 30. At Calcutta, ‘Mr. 'T. 
Andrews, sen. July |, At Ballegunge, G. 
M‘Cowan, Esq. 2. At Secrole, Wm. 
Henry, eldest son of H. B. Armstrong, 
Adjt. H. M. 14th Foot, aged four years. 
10. Mr. J. Gates. 12. At Serampore, 
Mr. F. Victor, aged 26. 13. At Calcutta, 
Mr. W. H. Paine. 14. Mr. Wilkinson, 
Purser of the ship Barrossa; Mr. W. 
Morris. 15. At Keitah, Mary, the lady 
of Lieut. Hawkins, 38th Reg. aged 17; 
at Caleutta, Mrs. H. Seth. 16. at Cal- 
cutta, Mr. J. Golledge. 18. At Meerut, 
Cornet J. Kirke, 11th Light Dragoons ; at 
Calcutta, Mr. A. Dyson. 20. At Calcutta, 
Master J. A. Seymour, - ol three years, 
21. At Calcutta, Mr. K. Jacob; E.C. 
Turner, Esq.; Mrs. F. D. Roza. 24. Mr. 
J. Botilho, 25. Mrs. M. Laine; at Cal- 
cutta, Mr, H. Butler, 26. Drowned, Mr. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


S. Austin, Foreman in the Dock-yard of 
Messrs. Kyds and Co. 29. At Benares, 
Lieut. C. H. Penrose, 54th Reg. N. L; 
Jane Penelope, youngest daughter of Dr. 
Watson. 30. At Saugor, Lieut. Col. J. 
W. Taylor, 20th Reg. N. [. 31. At Chin- 
surah, the lady of the Rev. G. Munday. 
August |. At Chinsurah, Lieut. C. Smidt ; 
at Jessore, the infantson of D. Johnson, 
Esq.; at Calcutta, Henry Moore, infant 
son of Mr. J. Harwood. 2. At Chow- 
ringhee, the infaut son of Lieut. Col. 
Stuart. 3. At Barrackpore, Mr. H. Innes, 
aged 17 years, eldest sun of Lieut. Col. 
Commandant Innes, C. B. 39th Reg. 
N.1. 6, At Berhampore, Emma, second 
daughter of Lieutenant and Adjutant J. 
Gibbs, 42d Reg. N. I. 7. At Garden 
Reach, Mary Anne, infant daughter of Mr. 
T. R. Wiltshire. 9. At Calcutta, Mr. A. 
Hope, aged 16 years. Sept. 6. At Cal- 
cutta, E, A. Roussar, Esq. 
. MADRAS. 

Births.—July 3. At Mangalore, the 
lady of Capt. W. Pickering, 50th Regt. 
N. [. of a daughter. 10. At Trichino- 
poly, the lady of A.B. Fernie, Esq., of 
ason, 25. At Nagpoor, the lady of Capt. 
Sandys, of asou. Aug. 6. At Madura, 
the lady of J. Horsley, Esq., Company’s 
Service, of a daughter; at Bolarum, 
near Hyderabad, the lady of Lieut. Agar, 
of Russell Brigade, of a son. Il. At 
Trichinopoly, the lady of Captain Dun 
of a daughter. 12. At Madras, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Commandant M‘Dowell of 
a daughter. 15. At Royapooram, Mrs. 
Secluna of a son, since dead. 23. At 
Cocanda, Mrs. Smith of a daughter. 26. 
At the Presidency Cantonment, the lady 
of Capt. A. E. Spicer, of adaughter. 27. 
At Madras, Mrs. P. Kutchick of a son. 
31. Mrs. Moore of a daughter. Sep. 1. 
At Arcot, the lady of Lieut. J.G. Green, 
Ist Regt. L. C. of adaughter ; at the Pre- 
sidency, the lady of Lieut. Purton, Engi- 
neers, of ason; at Tranquebar, the lady 
of Capt. J, Smith, 4th N. IL. Bat. of a 
daughter. 2. At Madras, the lady of F. 
W. Russell, Esq., of ason. 3. At Ma- 
dras, Mary the wifeof Mr. Parr, of a son. 

Marriages.—July 15. At Madras, ‘T. 
Stephenson, Esq., to Miss E. S. Yates. 
26. At St. Mary’s Church, Mr. T. Barker, 
to Miss R. Lambert. 28. Mr. J. Snel- 
zrove, of the Horse Artillery, to Miss A. 
De Siloa, of Vipery. Sep. 4. At St. Tho- 
mas’ Mount, Lieut. and Adjutant H. S. 
Foord, of the Artillery, to Myra Aune, 
eldest daughter of Col. ‘Taynton. 6. At 
Black Town Chapel, Mr. W. Grostate, to 
Miss M. Balfour. 

Deaths.—July 5. At Salem, Mrs. Hun- 
ter. 8. Mrs. M.Paten. 9. At St. Thomé, 
Mrs. A. Simpson, sister of the late Col. 
T. Barrett ; at Quilon, Capt. J. D. W. 
Rand, 5th Reg. N.I. 14. At Porto Novo, 
Thomas Parrg, Esq. 18. At Trichino~ 
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poly, C. H. Higginson, Esq. First Judge 
of the Court of Appeal aud Circuit for 
the Southern Div. 19. Miss E. Lazaro. 
21. At Belgaum, Ensign W. Duncan, 49th 
Reg.; Mrs. R. Goddard. 22. At Bolarum, 
Lawrence, son of Capt. J. Oliphant, Ni- 
zam’s Engineers. 29. At Tranquebar, 
Mrs. A. Wright. 30. At St. ‘Thomas’ 
Mount, Catherine, infant daughter of 
Capt. Welch, 5ith Reg. Aug. 6. At Sa- 
mulcottah, Capt. J. Hume, 29th Reg. N./. 
9. At Vellore, G. Hewitson, Esq. Gar- 
rison Assist. Surgeon. 14, At the Presi- 
dency, Lieut. Col. T. Smith, commanding 
24th Reg. N. ft. 17. At Cuddapah, Mary 
Eliza, daughter of Lieut. Ress, Superin- 
tending Engineer, Ceded Districts. 19. 
At Masulipatam, Jane, the wife of Capt. 
W. James, Acting Paym. of the Southern 
Division. 23. At Madras, Mrs. Barbara, 
the lady of K. Arathon, Esq.; at Acheuor, 
while on his route to Madras, Lieut. A. 
Suter, of the Royal Regiment. 28. In 
aChoultry, near Warramilly, Pet. H. F. 
Robertina, wife of Lieut. Ross, Super- 
intending Engineer, C.D. Sept. 1. Mr. 
J.M.C. Hughes. 3. Mr. J. Du Pont 
Godfrey. 4, At Pondicherry, M. Bernard 
M. Fanthome, aged 80. 7. At the Presi- 
dency, Lieut. Gen, C, Laulande, of the 
Senior List. 
BOMBAY. 

Births. —June 7. At Colabah, the lady 
of J. Morley, Esq., of a son. July 14. 
At Surat, the lady of J. Romer, Esq., of 
a daughter; at Mozagon, the lady of Capt. 
Palm, 10th Regt. N. I., of ason. 20. Mrs. 
L. Joseph, of ason; atthe Residency, 
Gualior, the lady of Capt. J. Stewart, of 
ason. 21. The lady of Mr. G. Osborn, 
of a daughter. 27. At Kaira, the lady of 
Capt. Gibson, of the Artillery, of a son. 
28. At Ahmedabad, the lady of W. A. 
Jones, Esq. C.S.,ofason. Ang. 6. The 
lady of Lieut. Houghton, H. C. Marine, 
of a daughter. 

Marriages.—July 3. At St. Thomas’s 
Church, Capt. A. Macdonald, Bengal 
Establishment, to Maria, danghter of J. 
Elphinstone, Esq. C. S. 20. Rev. D. 
Young, Chaplain, to Harriet Frances, 
daughter of the late J. Fenton, Esq. of 
Doncaster. 

Deaths.—June 15. At Surat, T. Bradley, 
Esq. Ass. Surgeon, of a fever. 20. At 
Rangoon, Lieut. G. Middleton, Bombay 
Marines. July 9. At Nagpore, George 
Alexander, youngest child of J. Gordon, 
Esq. 12. At Broach, Caroline Mary, 
infant daughter of R. Boyd, Esq. Civil 
Service. 18. At Surat, John Strachan, 
Esq. Superintending Surgeon, Surat divi- 
sion of the army. 21. At Toka, near 
Aurungabad, Capt. W. Clark, in the ser- 
of H. H. the Nizam ; Eliza Emma, lady 
of H. H. Glass, Esq. C.S. 24. At Da- 
poolee, Ens. James Young, 20th N. IL. 
27, At Meagaum, Major A, J, O. Browne, 
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10th N. I., late commanding 19th regt. 
31. At Ahmedabad, the infant son of W. 
A. Jones, Esq. ; at same place, W. Law, 
Esq. civil surgeon. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Marriage.—Aug. 24. By special licence, 
Philip Cortland Anderson, of the E. I. 
Company’s Service, to Miss Lucy Young, 

Denths.—Sept. 28. William Harrison, 
Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 6th regt. aged 46. 
---At the mouth of the Breede River, in 
South Africa, in Sept. last, Godfrey Saun- 
ders, Esq. of the Royal Navy, Commander 
of the Cape Government Brig Locust. 





CEYLON. 

Births.—July 18. At Colombo, the lady 
of J. Barnett, Esq. C. 8. of a daughter 
23. At Colombo, Mrs. A. Campbell wife 
ot Mr. J. Campbell, of a daughter. 

Deaths.—July 16. At Colombo, Mr. J. 
C. Weinman. 20. At Colombo, the infant 
daughter of Mrs. D. De Neys. 22. At 
Colombo, 2d Lieut. H. Braham, of H. M. 
Ceylon Regiment. 





PENANG. 
Death.—Suly 25. Commodore Grant, 
the Naval Commander in Chief on that 
Station. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


wife of Capt. Riden, of the Ship Princess 
of Wales, of a daughter. 

Marriages —Dec. 22. At Gibraltar. Mr. 
H. H. Murdoch to Miss M. Tapp. 27, 
At St. Maryiecbonne, C. H. Beague, Esq. 
Royal Engineers, to Mary, eldestdaughter 
of the late Major General Pringle, East 
India Comp. Service. Jan. 13. At Clap- 
ham Church, C. Turner, Esq., Lieut. 34th 
Regt. Madras Infantry, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late M. Sketchly, Esq. of 
Clapham Rise. 18. At Middle, by the 
Rev. G. Bird, A. M. J. Watkins, Esq., 
Capt. 62d Regt. Bengal Infantry, to Mary 
Ann, only daughter of W. Watkins, -) 
of Shotton, Salop. 20. By the Rev. W. 
Armstrong, Col. J. Sinclair, Bart. of the 
Hon. East India Comp. Service, to Miss 
S. C. Carter, sister to the lady of Col. H. 
S. Osborne, of Cecil Lodge, Cheshunt. 

Deaths—Dec. 17. At the Manse of 
Botrophnie, Jessie Taylor, secoud daugh- 
ter ofthe late J. Angers, Esq. of Calcutta, 
aged 8 years. 30. At Liverpool, A. 
Hamilton, Esq. F. A. S. late Professor of 
Sanscrit and Hindostanee at Haileybur 
College. Jan.7. Ann, the wife of B. G. 
Babiugton, M. D. and second daughter 
of B. Fayle, Esq. of Aldermanbury. 4. 
Drowned at Gravesend, Mr. W. Bignell, 
Second Officer of the Hythe. 19. In Park 
Crescent, W. Fairlie, Esq. late of Cal- 
cutta, and pritcipal of the house of Fair- 
lie, Bonham and Co. of London, 24. At 
Gravesend, Mr. J. Brown, 2d Officer of 








Births. —Jan, 8. The wife of Capt. J. the Waterloo. moe in the 76th year 
Lamb, of the Ship Palmyra, ofason. 17, of his age, J. Holland, lisq. many years 
‘The lady of 'T’. R. Thellusson, Esq. of a Freight Accountant to the East India 
daughter. 19. At Kentish Town, the Company, 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, 


Among the letters addressed to us by Correspondents in India, and submitted 
to our inspection by respectable Merchants here, from their correspondents in the 
same quarter, there is often a union of subjects that will bear separation advan- 
tageously. We have accordingly selected those which relate chietly to Commerce 
and Shipping, for the purpose of placing them before the eye of the mercantile 
reader in & separate page, The following are extracts from some of the latest 
letters received. 


Caleutta, August 9, 1624.—Shipments of cotton are still making on proprietors’ 
account, and no sales effecting, except among natives for country use. Sugar 
continues dull, and will like cotton, be probably exported in a great degree on 
first account. Salt-petre nominal. No purchasers of Opium, of Gall Nuts, of 
Coffee, of Hides, of Sapan Wood, or of Munjeet. Lac Dye of favourite marks 
only saleable. Shell Lac, Turmeric, Ginger, Gums, Elephaut’s Teeih, Bandan- 
nas, aud Choppas inquired after. Gunney Bags on the advance, and much 
wanted. Grain steady. Partial sales only making in Cotton Piece Goods, 


Madras, September 18.—We have not transmitted your funds by this 
opportunity, hoping a more favourable exchange will shortly enable us to do it 
with advantage. Money is by uo means so redundant as when we last wrote 
you, anda loan is talked of, Freights are high, but that is merely owing to the 
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few opportunities we have.had of transmitting produce from this place. Two or 
three ships arriving together, would find cousiderable difficulty io filling up. 


September 19.—The war at Rangoon proves to be of more moment, even 
daily. This Government are offering 20 rupees per ton per mouth, for six months 
certain, and much anxiety is manifested. ‘The ship Golconda arrived here on 
the 13th, the Lord Amherst on the 14th, and the Lady Raffles on the 16th inst. 
The Lord Amherst sails for Calcutta on the 23d. Freight is now eight guineas 
per ton, and looking up again, after the ork’s departure. 


Bombay, September8, 1824.—We have little to report on general subjects of 
commercial interest, except the fall of freights for London, to £9. which has 
already been accepted for 100 tons, in the Upton Castle. We ask the same terms 
for the Marquis of Hastings, shortly expected. Opinions now prevail that £3. a 
ton will be the rate before Christmas. Prospects are yet very uncertain for 
the cotton crap, and in the meantime we hear of no sales. Im Cuteh, which 
generally produces about 20,000 hales, there had been no rain up to a very re- 
cent date. The other districts have had partial showers, It is impossible to 
expect more than an average crop, at most say 100,000 bales. We have just 
opened a letter of the 21st ultimo, from Caleutta, which concludes with the fol- 
lowing words, * Our Indigo crop will again be a short one, prices high of course. 
Exchange on London as last year.” 


Singapore, September 13, 1824.—The ships Thames and Marquis of Huntley 
were obliged to come in here, with a tremendous sick-list ; the drought in Java 
Las been the same as in most other parts of India; and the consequence has 
been that the vessels that watered last at Angier got the green stagnant muddy 
water, which brought on severe bowel complaints. They, avd some of the other 
ships, were detained here some days, before they could getas much water as 
would carry them up the China seas. The Marguis Camden sailed a few days 
since, and the General Harris and Lord Melviile are now in the roads. Weare 
about making an aqueduct that will give sufficient water to any sized fleet. The 
last accounts from Bombay mention, they had not had rain for a great length of 
time, and they were fearful of severe sickness in consequence. ; 


China.—Letters from Canton state, that Cotton was in great demand, and 
Opium was quoted at 1080 to 1100 dollars per chest for Old Patna, and 1030 to 
1050 for new. The Company’s Treasury was opened at 207 on Caleutta. 





Note.—Ht being difficult to quote with preciseness the prices of the following articles, the mode of 
stating gener..ly, whether they are at an advance or discount, has been adopted, as being sufficient 
to give a tolerably correct idea of the market: the Exchange being at par. 

References —P. C. prime cost of the article as invoiced at the manufacturers’ prices, exclusive of 
freight and charges. A. advance on the same. D. discount. 


Birmingham Hardware ..........P. C. a Glass Ware .c.cecqecseccccscceess 10a ISA. 





Broadeloih, fine ...+.eeeeeeeee0eP. C. @ 10D. | — Window 22.6... sceeeeceeecone - 15 @ WA, 
== COATED coc ctnees cecceccaccnsshn Ge @ OD. | FROSIOTY cccvctcceccccccenencscness 10 a 15D. 
Flanmels.....ccscccccvescecccceses 13 @ WH. | Millinery ..cseccccsecccece veegece unsaleable 
Hats, Bickneli’s .........s.eee002. 30 @ 35 A.| Muslins assorted. .........e0e00- P.C. a 
Chimta .eseveceeereceessereeeeess 15 @ 20 A. | Oilman’s Stores, Wyatl’s........ P.C.a 5A. 
Cutlery, Table .,...0....00000. P.C. a WD. | Stationery .......eg0e cocccccseecce 19 @ WA. 
Earthenware, .ecesesececeesseceeee 20 a 35A.! 

N. B. 100s, rs. equal to 116 ¢. rs. Bazar weight, 16 chittacks equal to | seer, or 2lb, 1S3drs# 
English. 40 seers equal to 1 maund, or 82ib. 20z. 2drs. 100 bazar maunds are equal 


to 110 factory maunds ; and 3 factory maunds are equal to 2ewt. 
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INDIAN SECURITIES. 





Ca.cutra, AuG. 9, 1824. 


~ 
Buy.] Rates of Premium. Sell. 
Rs. As, s. As 
37. 4 Remittable Loan .... seccecccccesecscs Gb OB 
11 8 From No.1 to 320 “of the 5 per cent. ditto .. 10 8 
8 4 From 321 to 1,060. OF-GiRO. ..ccccccectiesicce 712 
7 6 From 1,041 to 1.440 | ee Pets 
612 From 1,441 the last No. issued ......eseeeeeeee 6 4 

Bank of Bengal Rates. Per Cent. 
Discount on Government Bills ............005 Sodled mes cese ce dbeaee SC 


Do. on Private Bills 
Interest on Loans ou De posit, Open AME... cc resccves 
Do. 2 Months certain. 


On London, 6 Months’ 


eee eee ee) eeeeetes 


sight, Is. 103d. 


~ Rates of E&change. 


to 


Is. 114d. per sicea rupee. 


Madras, 30 Days ’ sight, $4 to 96 sicca rupees per 100 Madras ru “se 
Bombay, ditto, ditto 92 to 93 sicca rupees per 100 Bombay 


To London, per'Ton of 20 Cwt. 
Ditto.... per'lon of 50 Cubic Feet ........ 


Freight. 


eee ereeeene 


0 0 
8 0 0 











SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
ty Dec. 28 Downs -» Mulgrave Castle Ralph .» Mauritius .. Oct. 1 
Rt Dec. 28 Dublin .- Mars . Wilson .. Cape -» Oct. 20 
Jan. 9 Downs .. Olive Branch .. Henderson .. Cape -- Oct. 30 
Jan. 17 Downs .. Atlas .. Clark .. Bengal -- duly 9 
Jan. 17 Off Dover -- Lonach aoe . Bombay... Sept. 8 
Jan. 19 Liverpool .. Westmorland : Worthington ,, Bengal -« duly 9 
Jan, 23 Off Portsmouth York is . Talbert .. Madras e. Sept. 19 
’ ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
4 Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Fort of Depart. 
Aug. 1 Singapore .. Joseph . .- Christopherson London 
Aug. 9 Bengal +» Perseverance .. Brown «» Liverpool 
Aug. 9 Bengal .. Hindostan Mac Callum .. Liverpool 
Aug. 15 Bengal «. Catherine -» Macintosh ** London 
_ Ang. 17 Singapore .- Asia .. Eastwick .. London 
Aug. 25 Singapore -. Thames Haviside .» London, 
Aug. 25 Singapore .. Marquis Huntley Fraser .. London 
Aug. 31 Bengal «- Mellish Cole -. London 
Sept. 2 Bombay .. Upton Castle ‘Thacker -» London 
Sept. 2 Madras .. Marchioness of Ely Mangles .. London 
Sept. 3 Madras -. Aen .. Balderston ,, London 
Sept. 4 Madras .. David Scott 4s Linon ws .. London 
Sept. 4 Cape . Euphrates ~«- Mead -» London 
Sept. 12 Madras .. Rose . Marquis .. London 
Sept. 13 Madras .. Golconda .. Edwards .. London 
Sept. 14 Madras .. Lord Amherst ,, Lucas .. London 
Sept. 14. Madras Resource . Fenn .. London 
Sept. 15 Madras Lady Rafiles , Coxwell .. London 
Sept. 21 Madras .. Fairlie ~ Oldham .. London 
Oct. 4 Mauritius .. Hibberts . Thacker .. London 
Nov. 14 Cape ,. Nerina . Northwood ., London 
‘oy. 22 Cape Regalia Hemming .. London 
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DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 





Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name, Commander, Destination. 

Jan. 4 @eal «» Windsor .» Haviside ,. Bombay and China 
Jan. 4 Deal -» Isabella «« Wallis .. Madras and Bengal 
Jan. 4 Deal .. Luna .» Kuox -. Cape 
Jan. 4 Deal .. Lavinia .» Brooks .. Capeand St. Helena 
Jan. 5 Portsmouth .. Boyne .. Lawson .. Madras and Bengal 
Jan. 5 Portsmouth ,, Rockingham  ,.. Beach .. Madras and Bengal 
Jau. 5 Falmouth .. Palmyra .. Lamb .. Bengal 
Jan. 6 Liverpool .. Cornwall .. Morrison ,, Bombay 
Jan. 8 Deal .. Vansittart . Dalrymple ., Bombay and China 
Jan. 8 Portsmouth ., Venus .. Kilgour .. Cape aud Mauritius 
Jan. 9 Cowes .. Echo Dunlop .. Cape 
Jan. 11 Portsmouth ,, Lord Suffield ,, Dipnell .. Madras and Bengal 
Jan. 20 Portsmouth ,, Lady Campbell ,, Irvine .. Bengal and China 
Jan. 20 Downs .- Ridley Blair .. Cape 
Jan. 21 Portsmouth ,, General Kyd .. Nairne .. Bengal and China 
Jan. 21 Deal .. Hythe .. Wilson .. Bengakand China 
Jan. 21 Deal .e Repulse ,. Patterson ,, St. Hel. & Bombay 
Jan. 22 Gravesend ,, Elizabeth .. White . Cane 
Jan. 23 Gravesend ,, Waterloo .. Alsager , China 
Jan. 25 Deal .. Bridgewater .. Manderson ,, Bengal 
Jan. 26 Gravesend ,, RoyalGeorge |, ‘Timms , Bengal and China 
Jan. 26 Gravesend ,, Royal George Ellerby ., Bombay 
Jan, 29 Downs .. Amity .. Johnson .. Bombay 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commander. Fromwhence. Where bound. 
Sept. 12 — Cumbrian -- Clarkson .. London Bombay 
Sept. 24 Offthe CapedeVerds Barkworth .» Cotgreve .. Bombay London 
Oct. 23. 318. 7° 34W. Morley -» Halliday .. London Bengal 
Nov. 2 15S. 31W. Florentia .- Wimble London Bombay 
Jan. 4 37S. 29 Aurora ie +e .. Bombay London 
Jan. 5 158, 31 W. Ablerton -- Percival .. London Bombay 





GENERAL LIST OF 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Lonach—From Bombay : Mr. Russell, 
Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Johnson, Capt. Cooke, Madras 
Rifle Corps, Dr. T. Stuart, Dr. Macintosh, Mrs. 
Metcalfe, Mr. Vigoureux, late French Consul 
at Bagdad ; two Misses Russell, two Masters 
Cooke, Johnson and Russell. 

By the Princess Charlotte—From Bengal : 
Lieut. Elton, 13th Regt. ; Lieut. Polton, H. M.S. 
Sophia; Rev. Mr, and Mrs. Jetter, Capt. P. P. 
Morgan, and Capt. G. Oakes. 

By the Atlas—From Bengal: Lieut. Mends, 
H.M. Service, Mrs. Wrencl:, and three children. 

By the Westmorland—From Bengal; Capt. 
G. Maxwell, late of the Wellington. 

By the York — From Bengal and Madras: 
Col. J. Munro, H. C. Infantry ; Capt. Cuppage, 
H. M. 46th Regt. ; Lieut. Purcell. 46th Reet. ; 
Lieuts. Forster and Gateshill, Madras Light 
Cavalry ; Ensign Meltish, Ditto; Ass. Surgeon 
Gibson, 13th Light Dragoons; Rey. W. Reeve; 


PASSENGERS, &c. 


Mr. Griffiths and Family ; Mr. Waddell and two 
Children ; Mrs. De Carteret and Child ; Mrs. 
Griffiths; two Misses Griffiths, Lieut. Mudge 
(died December 5). 

By the Clyde—From Bengal : D. Bryce, Esq. ; 
Mrs. Bryce and Child; Mrs. Gabb and two 
Misses Gabb; Capt. Bourdieu, H.C.S.; Mrs. 
Bourdieu, and Miss J. Swinton. 

By the Atlas—From the Mauritias: Mrs. 
Wranch and two Children; Mrs. Hawes and 
Child; Ensign R. Mend, 87th Regt. (died at sea) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lord Suffield, Dipnell, from London to 
Bengal, arrived off Newhaven the 5th January, 
with loss of her fore-top-mast, having run foul 
of aship in the Downs during the night. It is 
supposed she has three or four timbers broken. 

The Huntress, Mallady, from Canton, arrived 
at New York 13th December; none of the Com- 
pany’s ships had arrived there, to the Ist of 
August, 
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